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ELIZABETH BLAND. 

Elizabeth bland, remarkable for her 
knowledge of the Hebrew language, and her skill' 
in Hebrew conaposition, deserves a place among 
women distinguished for their learning. 

Elizabeth, the daughter of Robert Fisher of 

Longdore, was bom about die period of the Re-> 

storation, in the parish of St. Martin's-in-the-^ 

Fields, Middlesex. In April, 1681, she married- 

Mr. Nathaniel Bland, a linen-draper, in London,^ 

and afterwards, by his paternal inheritance, lord* 

^of the manor of Beeston, in the parish of Leeds, ia 

the county of York, where he resided with his wife 

many years. Mrs. Bland bore six children, two o{ 

whom only, a son and a daughter, surrived tbeiiP 
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2 ELtZABETH BLAND. 

mother. Her daughter, Martha Bland, married 
Mr. George More, of Beeston. 

Mrs. Bland studied the Hebrew language under 
the direction, and with the assistance, of lord 
Van Helmont, and became afterwards the in- 
structress of her children* Among the curiosities 
of the .Royal Society is preserved a phylactery * 
in Hebrew, written by this lady, of which Dr. 
Grew, in his account of rarities preserved at Gre- 
sham college (folio, London, 1681), has given 
the following description : ^* It is a single ^roU 
of parchment, fifteen inches long, three quarters 
of an inch in breadth, with four sentences of the 
Law most curiously written upon it in Hebrew ; 
viz. Exod. xiiu from.yerse 7 to 1 1, and from 1 3 to 
11$ Deut.. vi. from verse 3 to 10, and xi. from 
13 to 19. .8i$)::anus, from the rabbies, saith, diat 
that they^w^re written severally upon so many 
flcroUsy and that the Jews do to this day wear them 
over their foreheads in their* manner. So that 
they are of ^several sorts or modes, whereof this 
is one." ' Mrs. Bknd having written the phylac- 
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* Their original use, as mementos f founded on Deut. 
Ixviii. — " And thou shalt bind them for a sign upon 
ihine hand> and they shall be as frontlets between thine 
eyes.** They were afterwards wern ostentatiously, or 
as 4>£llB and lO&ttl^ts. 
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BOADICBA« t 

tery described by Dr. Grew, at the request oC 
Mr. Thoresby, presented it to the Royal So«» 

ciety. 

It appears by two pedigrees of the family^ 

printed in Mr. Thoresb/s " DuaUus Leodicfms^ 

p, 209 and 5Slf that Mrs. Bland was living i» 

1712. Of her writingSi which are believed to 

have been considerable, no account has been pco« 

cured. , 

Bollards Lives of British Ladies-^Biograpifimm 
Fiemiruum* 
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BOAMCEA. 



AMONCwohien illustrious fcnr courage and lbr« 
tttude, the British Boadicea holds a distinguished* 
place : the widow of Prasutagus, king of the^ 
Iceni, she found herself, by the imprudent testa- 
ment of her husband, involved in the most cruel- 
calamities. Frasutagus, with a view of pvocurung 
for his family the protection of the Romans, lef^^ 
tlM eniperor'>do-heir, with his daughtersy tohisi 
i]p[miehae treasures. The Roman officers, wh6se 
extortions it was not easy to satisfy, availing 
thiemselves ofi a.^rivilejge so replete with miachie^ 
practised on the ttnhq)py queen and her . fan^ily^* 
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4 - BbADlCEA; 

under pretence of being defrauded of their just 
claimsi the most brutal outrages. 

Boadicea, having assembled the Britons^ re^ 
minded them) in a strain of pathetic eloquence, 
of the perfidy of the Romans, who, under fair 
promises, in exchanging for their own the laws 
and customs of the country, had exposed its na- 
tive9 to every species of calamity. Not satisfied 
with injustice and extortion, these barbarous op-^ 
pressors, adding insult to cruelty, had dared to 
inflict on their queen (the chastity of whose 
daughters they had brutally violated), the indig- 
nity of corporeal punishment. If it must be con- 
fessed, that the Britons had b^en the authors of 
their own misery; in permitting these foreign 
ffoibbers to form a settlement on their island, they 
had suffered but too severely the consequences of : 
their facility, it remained now but to choose be- 
tween liberty and death. While standing on a 
rising ground, her loose robes and long dishevelled 
hair floating in the wind, a spear in her hand, her 
features animated, and her eyes sparkling, with 
^ngeknce^ Boadicea reminded the people of 
their wrongs, she drew firom her bosom a bare^ 
which she had concealed, and .which . she 
suffered. to. escape ^mong the crowd. . The Bri- 
tpns» ezoking, hailed the omen ; the ^irit of 
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BOADICEAi 6 

revolt spread through their ranks ; revenge glowed 
in every heart, while they shouted to be led against 
the enemy. 

Private and individual injury swelled the tido 
of public hatred. Tl^e Roman veterans, newly 
planted in the colony of Camalodunum, had driven 
from their houses Its inhabitants, seized their lands^ 
and treated them as vassals and captives $ whiles 
in a temple erected in* honour of the emperor, a 
lasting tyranny appeared to menace thorn. 

In proportion as the spirit of the Britons rose^ 
the confidence of the enemy declined. The 
statue of Victory> in the colony of Camalodunum^ . 
fell without an apparent cause ; strange sounds 
murmured through the court and theatre; the sea 
assumed a crimson hue \ while female fanatics 
foretold the subversion of the colony. 

Boadicea, at the head of a numerous anny^ 
^attacked Camalodunum, and, with unrelenting 
fury, slaughtered the Roman troops, to whom no 
.quarter was given : in the destruction of its vie* 
jtims, savage vengeance refined upon cruelty^ 
Suetonius Paulipws, with ten thousand men^ 
marching id the aid of his countrymen, a dreadful 
conflict .ensued. The Britons, to animate their 
jcourage, or ^are in their triumphs and spoils^ 
}>rQUght to the field^ in waggons, their wives and 
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« BOADICEA* 

ehildren. The queen, her daughters seated hf 
her side, rode in her chariot from rank to rank, 
exhorting and encouraging the troops, reminding 
them of their former victories under her banner, 
bf the indignities sufiered by her and her family, 
of their own peculiar wrongs, of tho barbarities 
and oppressions of the enemy, wliile she exulted 
in the protection of Heaven, afaready manifested 
in the discomfiture of the Romans, whose van* 
quished legions had spread terror through their 
army. She entreated her soldiers to press their 
advantage, to confide in their own strength, znA 
in the justice of their cause : proposing tp them 
her own example, who, though a woman, had de- 
termined on victory or death — ' Let the pten 
Svho prefer life,' added she, in a raised and digni- 
fied tone, * live dishonoured and slaves.' 
* While their heroic queen thus roused the spirit 
ond animated the courage of the Britons, Pauli^ 
iius, confiding in his veteran troops, encouraged 
them to despise the shouts and menaces of bar- 
barians, ill-armed and undiciplined, feeble and 
easily discomfited, encumbered by tkeit numbers 
and baggage, and ready to flee on die first attaclf. 
The event of a battie, he observed,' depended lesi 

t>n numbers, than on die skill and valour of the 

< • - 

few, whose glory their apparent inferiority would 



BOADICEA. 7 

enhance. He enjoined them to keep their ranks 
dose^ and, having hurled their javelins, to have 
recourse to their svirords; cautioned them lest 
they should yield to the temptation to plunder^ 
and thus suffer themselves to be separated, or ^ 
thrown off their guard* The troops, having sig- 
nified their approbation by loud acclamations, the 
charge was, by the order of their general, sounded 
to battle* 

Hvs Britons, at a distance from the enemy, 
triumphed in t^e.lsbpc of appalling them vtdth 
numbers s but 'ai the legions, vtrith- a dauntless 
^pect, sword in. hand, advanced to meet then^ 
ihey fell into dkorder and precipitately fled : the 
}>aggage aiid waggons^ in which their families were 
Stationed, obstructing their flight, a total defeat 
and a dreadful carnage ensued. Bighty thousand 
Britons were left on the field, while thdr merci* 
less oppressors reaped, witii an inconsiderable 
loss, a ^complete victory. The battle was fought 
in the eighth year df die reign of Nero, A.D. 61* 
The scene of action is supposed to have been on 
Salisbury plain. Bdadicea perished, either volun'- 
tarity by poison, or ftom the efiects of her despair> 
a^fihort time after. 

She is described by Dion Cassius a^ large in 
Utature, h^r aspect full of dignity, her complexxoA 
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^fair, h^r hair yellow, spreading over her shoulcieis 
in luxuriant profusion, and reaching below h^ 
;-yaist; her eyes fierce and piercing, hervoice strong 
.and sc norous. 

Stonehenge, it is conjectured by some, mi^it 
.have been erected to the memory of thisheroic and 
unfortunate British queen» In proof of this opinion 
jthe rudeness of the structure is alleged ; human 
bones occasionally dug up, prove it to have been 
,a sepulchre; while, contraryto. the custcmis of 
the Romans on these occasions, it bears no im^ 
■scription* Others, hare beUeved it to be a aionit* 
snent in commemoration of the British lord«» 
perfidiously murdered by the Saxons, on an inter** 
view near the place. In contradiction to this notion, 
may be alleged, the. armour, of large and antique 
fashion, against which the spade and pick^axe have 
sometimes struck. The Britons slain by pagan 
Hengist, unconscious of treachery, were unarmed. 
These stones are fabulously represented by Geof-* 
frey Arthur of Monmouth, as possessing piedicinal 
qualities, and as having been brought from Ire^ 
Jand, by force of arms, for the. purpose of a 
fnemoriay at the instigation of Merlin. Camdea 
speaks of the discovery near S^onehenge, eighty 
^ars ago, of a pbte of mixed metal, inscribed 
with characters, which the iQarned of tbdfee tim^§ 
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ANNE BOLEtk. .9 

re incompetent to'decypher. Hiis msciiptioo; 

conjectures) might be connected with the mo- 

•Bumem^t, and was probably an ancient British 

memorKd of some eminent person, and possibly 

of Boadicea* ' ^ 

Taatw^riBi^gfitfpJ^ Brit^u^Uof (sf<*;^Hutcfy of England. 
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Amkb Boletn, the vicissitudes of whote for»> 
.tunes have rendered her name cekbrated. de* 
acended^ on the side of her. mother, from the 
•duke of Norfolk, whose daughter her fathet, $it 
.Thomas Bdle]fn, had <»8poused« Anne was bora 
in 1507, and carried to France at seven y.ears of 
•age, by the sister of Henry VIH'. who Was given 
in marriage to Lewis 231. After the death of 
•Lewis, his widow returned to her native country, 
•but Anne remained in France, in the service of 
Claudia, the. wife of Francis L', and, after her 
deceaise, with the duchess of Alen^on, a princesn 
of singular merit. The beauty and acccomplish* 
4iieats of Anne attracted, even at a very eiurly age» 
great admiration at the French court. 

The year of ber return to England is uncertain % 
but it 3pp«ura to have been s^^t the time wh^il 
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•scmidet were first entertained by Henry VIH. 
respecting the legality of his marria^ with tfcfe 
betrothed wife and widow of his brother^ Gatha- 
me o{ Arragon. lii his visits to the ^ueen, to 
whom Anne. Boleyn became maid, of hono'tdry 
* Henry had an opportunity of observing her beauty 
and captivating manners. Anne quickly perceiv- 
ed her influence over the heart of the monarchy 
whose passion^ either from principle or policy, 
she resolutely resisted. The enamoured Henry, 
^despairing of succeedmg with the bdy but lipon 
-honourable terms, was, by her conduct, stimulated 
to redouble his eflbrts to procure a release from 
his former engagements. For this purpose^ he 
tesolved on making applications to the court of 
Rome. 

' The virtue of Anne Boleyn, in the peculiar cir- 
cumstances in which she was placed, must certainly 
he considered ad equivocal \ in becoming the con- 
cutnne of the king, she would perhaps have com- 
mitted an action less reprehensible, than in being 
the cause of the dethronement and humiliation of 
the <)ueen, whose tenderness »id fiddity tx> hst 
hu^baiifd^ during twenty years, added to her im^ 
proachable conduct, dese^ed a better fate. No^ 
content widi robbing Catherine of the hoiit of 
her husband) her rival determined ito hurl hei 
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ANNE BOLEYN. n 

iram the throne, and to usurp her privileges and 
dignities ; while the daughter of die unfortunate 
Catherine, whose niisfortunes^sunk her to a pre- 
mature grave, was necessarily involved in the un- 
merited disgrace of her mother. 
- The amorous impatience of Henry suffered him 
not to wait for the dissolution of his nuptials with 
^Catherine % a private marriage united him with 
Anne Boleyn oik the 14th of November, 15 32. 
The marriage was made public on the pregnancy 
of Anne, who, on Easter-eve, 1533^ was declared 
queen of England, and crowned the 1st of the 
following June* To complete the satisfaction oif 
Henry, the new queen was, on the seventh of the 
ensuing September, delivered of a daughter 
(afterwards queen Elizabeth), on whom was coif- 
ferred the title of princess of Wales. This step 
was somewhat irregular, since Elizabeth, though 
presumptive, was not apparent, heir to the crown. 
But Mary, the daughter of the Idng by his former 
marriage, 'having been honoured vrith the same 
title, Henry determined to bestow on the child of 
Anne Boleyn equal marks of distinction, and als6 
to exclude Mary from eveiy hope of the succeo^ 
iBion* * 

^ The affection of the king for his n^w queen seem- 
«ed, for a time^ to increase rather than diminish with 
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possession ; by a proper measure of. reserve and 
indulgence^ she long contrived to keep alive his 
^passion, and to manage his intractable spirit. 
During the six years that the divorces, was pend- 
ing, the attachment of Henry for Anne had been 
constant and fervent, bis ardor seeming to in- 
crease with the obstacles that opposed it; but 
with the removal of these obstacles, his Iov% 
which .opposition had served but to inflame, be- 
^n to languish and visibly decay. The enemies 
f>{ Anne^ who were the first to perceive ' th^ 
^change, eagerly sought to widen the bireach, 
jShe had brought forth a dead son; a disap- 
pointment which produced upon the irritable 
.temper of the monarch, .whose desire for male 
ji>fispiing had been extreme, the most violent 
effects y while his superstition made the innocent 
mother accountable for this misfortune* But jear 
lousy was the fsngine which the adversaries of the 
.queen employed for her destruaion with the 
.greatest, success^ . 

^ No ^eal s^gn^a has been dirown on the conr 
duct of Anne, bi^t a certain levity of spirit and 
gaiety of character, which she had pro)^ably acr 
quired from her education in ifrance, rendered 
Jb^r mannepTfk unguarded. The rigid decorums, 

* 

practised at that time in the court, of Ei^gland^ 
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vere pecidiariy adverse to the frank aiid lively 
t^Bper of Anne : more vain than proud, she cook 
a :coquetish pleasure in beholding the effect of 
her cliarm8>.and indulged .herself in sui easy ftfniU 
Uarity with those who had been fbrmerty het 
equals. /Her popular manners offended the.dig^ 
nity of Henry; if the lover had been blind to th# 
^iblea of his mistress, the. husband became but 
too quicks-sighted to the indiscretions of his wife; 
Malignant persons barbarously misinterpreted the 
innocent freedoms of the queen, and aggravated 
the suspicions of Henry. The viscountess of 
Rocheford, a woman of a profligate character^ 
who had married the queen^s brother, but who 
exktertained for her sister-in*law a mental hatred^ 
poisoned the mind of the king by the most cruel 
insinuations : restrained, neither by liuinanity^ 
tiiuth, nor decency, she accused her own^husband 
of a criminal intercourse with hiis sister v and not 
pontent witl\ a slander so wicked and injurious, 
she effected to construe, into.maxks of {hncttcular 
affection, every obliging word or action of die 
queepi Ui those who, by their, ofiices, had access 
^ her person* > 

' Henry Norris, Weston, and Btieretpn, gentled 
pen of the king's dbafiiber, were,' with Mark 
§A\^ton, groom of the chamber, obsmed to ba 
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favour^ wi& the friendship of Anne, whom Aej 
^n^ed with zeal and attachment. The jealousy 
of the king) which had no particular facts for its 
fbunds^tiouy seized on jthe slightest circumstatices : 
it was the jealousy of pride rather than of love, 
that, subject to no. akemations of suspicion and 
ceknorsey is stem, serere, and unrelentii^* 

A passion for a new. object had vanquished, in 
the heart of acapriciousidespot, the small remains 
of tenderness for Aane, who was supplanted in 
the afiections of her husband by Jane, daughter 
of sir John Seymour, a young lady of singular 
beauty and merit. Henry, whose gallantries 
always sought. a legal gratification, was little scni* 
pulous in the sacrifices which they exacted froite 
liinv while he plunged himself into crimes of an 
^finitely deeper dye than those he appeared so 
inxious to avoid. By the desire of raising to his 
bed and throne the new object of his fancy, he was 
induced to lend an eager ear to every suggestitm^ 
however lightly bounded, that tended to criminate 
Ae unhappy Anne. • 

i His jealousy, over which he secretly brood-^ 
ed, first manifested itself at a tournament at 
Greenwich, where the queen having let fall het 
ktndkerchief, he construed this accid^it into af 
signal of gallantry, and retiring instantly ftcm* 
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thb.j^bee^ seat brdeid to dtafint bier ta l)«r chiun^ 
bet. Norrisy B rereton, -Weston^ and Siiieto% 
.ixrere, tc^ether wbh the viacoimt-Rbcfaeiotdy ioir 
■nMBtotriyi a rfrt B te i aad.tbrowhinto {meimmi* 'Anius^ 
^ritamAed-^i ibis tkieaife.aad uqiialic^' cm w 
occasion ^o'di^t and inadequate* was'wiling to 
fiefsnadeJfaraelf' that the king meant ;nierely to 
;hy her; but, convindedat kngthtfaat he. waft but 
too much in earnest* she reiected serioualy on hift 
inflexible temper, and prepared herself for what 
was to ensue. ' 

She was the next day sent to the Tower, and» 
on her way thither, informed pf what she had till 
then been unconscious^ the crimes and misdeo 
meanors alleged against her. Unafiectedly asto» 
Sliced at the atrocity of the accusaticm, she made 
earnest protestations of her innocence, and, as she 
ntered the prison, folI^on.her knees, and called 
God to witness how guiltless she was of the 
ofiences so lightly imputed to her charge^ 
Thrown, by surprise and confusion, into an hy.* 
sterical malady, she frankly confessed, in the 
intervals of the disorder,. «ome levities and indis^ 
eretions which her vivacity had incited her to 
commit* and of whidi the simpiidty of the con^ 
fession affi>rded a proof of • her innocence. She 
owned, that^he b^ onoe tallied ^rris on his dew 
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4ayttig to marryy by tetting him that heiimbaUf 
<^val€ed till she should became a -widow. She had 
-also, she said, reproved Weston for his attentions 
to a kin&fron^n of hers, and. has iridiff<|wticeto<- 
wards bis wife : when h« had told heri y^^ttefkp, 
that she had mistaken the object of hiftaffectionsy 
and intimated, that it was herself ta wUosi he was 
4evoted. But this temerity Had not, she declared^ 
been suiFered to pass without a severe reproof. 
She also affirmed, that Smeton had been only 
twice in her chamber, both times to play on her 
Harpsichords yet, she acknowledged, ^t be had 
4>nce had the presuqiption to tell her, < that a look 
^sufficed him/ The king, predetermined to find 
4ier guilty, considered these confessions, not as 
|>roofs of her simplicity and candour, but as pre* 
sumptive evidence of her guik. 
I Thesweetnessandbeneficence of Anne's temper 
had, during her prosperity, made her numberless 
firtends; but, in her falling fortunes, no one 
afibrded her either assistance or support ; no one^ 
enten attempted to interpose between her and thm 
fury of the king; she, whose aj^earance had 
dressed every face in smiles> was now abandoned^ 
«mpitied and alonf, to her adverse destiny. -Her 
uncle, the duke of Norfolk, with whom the con>« 
wctions of pasty wtit jstsonger than those o£ 



•VioocI, appeared among faer most impliicable en^ 
. mies* The cadioKcs trusted, that by h«r death 
the king's quarrel with Roihe would be accom- 
modated } that. he would resume hrs'natural ben^ 
and retinm to the bosom of the. church. Cran- 
mer only^ of all the adherents of ^Anne, stiii re- 
tained for her his friendship ; and^ by every meanft 
within his power, sought to soften the animosity 
. of the king. Anne addressed to her husband a 
Jetter from the Tower, of tender expostuiation 
•and comfhint, full of proteaitations of her tn% 
•^locencej of which the foUawing is a literal 
copy; 

*^ Your grace's di^leasuce and my imprisons 
^ent are things so strange, unto me, as what tf 
write >or what tp excise I am altogether. tgao» 
'r^at«. Whereas you send qnto me (willing' me to 
confess a truth, and so obtain y9ur.fayQur) by 
■such aa pne ^ndipm you know to.be' mine.apeten'l 
professed enemy, I , i}p sooner rece^v^ .thJis mes* 
sage by him than I rightly conceived your mean- 
ing ; apd if, as you say, oo^essing a trutlt indeed 
may procure my safety, I shaU with all wiUingnest 
and duty perform your cpmmand* 

^^ Cut Ut not your grace ?v^r ijpa^gine thai 
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.your poor wife will ever be brought to acknow- 
ledge a f^ult where not so much as. a thought 
thereof preceded* And» to apeak a tnidi, never 
.prince bad wife more loyal in all duty, and in all 
true affection^ than you have ever found in Anne 
JBolejm: Wifh whidi name and place I could 
willingly have contented myself, if God and your 
grace's pleasure had been so pleased* Neither 
■did I at any time so far forget myself in my ex- 
altation or received queeaship, bat that I always 
looked for such an alteration as I now. find j foir 
Jdie ground of my preferment beitig on. no surer 
foundation than your grace's fancy, the least .aK 
teration I knew was fit and sufficient to draw that 
fancy to some other object. Yofi have chosen 
«ie frqm'a low estate tab^ your queen and com- 
fhoiahf faar beyond my desert or desire. If theft 
•you/omid me worthy bi s^b hdnour, good yout 
grace let not any light fancy, or bad counsel of 
imne enemies, withdraw your princely favour 
Ip^iame; neither let that staiii, that imworthy 
8tain,'of a dislopl heiirt to^aitU your good grac^ 
<frer cast so foul a blot on yout most dutifurwife, 
imd flie infont princess your daughter. Try me, 
good king, but let me have a lawful trial, and let 
not my sworn enemies sit as my accusers and 
fu<ig^8 } yea let me receive an open trials for my 
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trudi shall fear Ao open shame *, dMti shall yon 
see either mine innocence tleareit, your suspicion 
and conscience satisfied, the ignominy and slander 
of the .world stopped, or my guilt openly declare<k 
So that whatsoever God or you may determine of 
me, your grace may be freed from an open cen- 
sure ; and mine offence being so lawfully proredi 
your grace is at liberty bodi before God and man 
not only to execute worthy punishment on me as 
an unlawful wife, but to follow your affection al- 
ready settled on that party for whose sake I am 
now as I am, whose name I could some good 
while since have pointed unto, your grace not 
being ignorant of my suspicion therein. 

** But, if you have already determined of m^ 
and that not only my death; but an infamous 
slander, must bringyou the enjoying of your del 
tired happiness, then I desire of God that he wiH 
pardon your great sin herein, and likewisie taim 
eneihies, the instruments Sierebf, and that he will 
ttot call you to a strict accoutit for your unprincdy 
and cruel usage of me, at his general judgAiehtt 
seat, where both you and myself musVdhortl'y apl 
^ear, and'in whose judgment I doubt hot (whati 
Isoever thfe world may think of me) mine innocence 
shall be openly known and sufficiehtly cleared* ' 
" ** M)r last and only request shall be, that ttifi 
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sdf may only bear tbe buidoi of your grace's 
displeasure and that it may not touch the inno- 
cent souls of those poor gentlemen ^o (as I un- 
derstand) are l&ewise in strait imprisonment for 
fny ^^ ^ ^^ I ^^^ found favour in your 
3ight, if ever the name of Anne Boleyn hath been 
j>leasing in your ears, then let me obtain this re- 
<)uest9 and I will so leave to trouble your grace 
any farther^ with mine earnest prayers to the Tri- 
nity to have your grace in his good keeping, and 
to direct you in all your actions. From my dole- 
ful prison in the Tower, this sixth of May ; 
^* Your most lojral and ever faithful wife> 

•* Anne Boi-etn** 

; This address, so pathetic and eloquent, failed to 
touch the heart of a tyrant, which' licentious and 
selfish gratification had steeled. Norris, Weston, 
£receton« and Smeton, were, brought to trial ; but 
po legal evidence was produced against them. A 
liearsay report from a JLady Wingfield,. since dead, 
yf^s the principal proof of their guilt. By a vaiij 
hope. of liffi ,S;iaeton was at len^. induced to 
confess f prinainal correspondep^e wit|f ;t|ie queen ; 
fL confession which little availed him. and froiti 
which even her enemies despaired of gaining any 
jidvantage ; he was never confronted with Aonej 
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hut immediately executed ; as were a'bo Weston 
and Brereton. ' To Norris, who had been a fa- 
Tourite with the king^ an ofFer was made of life, 
on condition that he would criminate the queen. 
Magnanimously disdaining the baseness proposed 
to him, he declared, that in his conscience he be- 
Kered her wholly guiltless ; that he would accuse 
her of nothing \ and that rather than calumniate 
an innocent person, he would die a thousand 
deaths. 

The queen and her brother were tried by a 
jury of peers \ their uncle, the duk^ of Norfolk, 
presiding as lord high*8teward. The evidence of 
incest apiounted to no more, than that Rocheford 
had been seen, in company, to lean on the bed of 
kis sister. Anne also, it was said, had affirmed 
to her favourites, that the king had never possess-* 
od her heart, and that to each of th^m^ apart she 
had declared that be only was the object of her 
attachment* This strained interpretation of guilt- 
was brought under the statute of the twenty-fifth 
of the king's reign, by which it was declared cri- ' 
ininal to throw any slander upon the king,* 
queen, or tfam issoe. Such absurdities were» 
in ' those timesj admitted, as a justification 
&r sacrificing an innocent woman and a queeu 
to ilie icaprice of a^oniel-aiid arbitrary tyraxit» 
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Anne, though unassisted by counsel^ defended' 
herself with so much clearness and presence of 
mind, that the spectators unanimously believed 
her to be guiltless. Judgment was^ however^ 
passed by the court both against her and her 
brother : she was sent^ced by the verdict to be 
beheaded or burned, according to the king's plea* 
sure. ^ Oh ! Father,' said she, lifting up her 
eyes when this dreadful sentence vras pronounc- 
ed—' O Creator, thou who art the way, the truths 
^nd the life, thou knowest diat I have not de- 
served this death I' Then, turning to the judges, 
she pathetically declared her innocence* 

Not satisfied with this baibarous tyranny, 
Henry resolved wholly to annul his marriage with 
Anne Boleyn, and to pronounce her issue iHe^« 
mate. He called t6 remembrance, that, soon after 
the appearance of Anne in the court of Enghmdr 
there were some rumours of an attachment be- 
tiireai her and the earl of Northumberland, then 
iQrd Percy, whom he now questioned respecting 
this engagement. Northumberland took an oath, 
before two archbishops, that no coniract or pro- 
x^ise of marriage whatever had poused between 
them : upon this asseveratbii he received die ss^ 
crament before die duke of Norfolk^ and cithers 
of the .|xrivy-coaiicil| aocoo^aoying die ce&eaitef! 
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urith the most solemn protestations of the truth' 
of his information. But the unhappy Anne, 
threatened with* the execution of the utmost rigor 
of her sentence^ was prevailed on to calumniate 
herself, and to confess some impediments to her 
marriage with the king. The primate, who sat 
as judge, thought lumself obliged by this avowal,* 
with whatever pain and reluctance, to pronounce 
the marriage null and invalid. Henry, in his 
rage against the innocent victim of his levity, 
perceived not the ificonsistency of his proceed* 
ings : if the marriage had been illegal, no adultery * 
' eould exist. 

The queen, hopeless of redress, and resigned 
to her fate, prepared herself to submit without 
Repining. In her last message to die king, she 
acknowledged obligation to him, for having ad> 
vanced her from a private gentlew(Mnan} first td 
the dignity of a marchioness, and afterwards to 
the throne ; and now, since he could raise her no 
higher in diis world, he was sending her to be a 
saint in heaven. She earnestly recommended her 
daughter to his care, and renewed her protesta- 
tions of innocence and fidelity. She made the 
same declarations before the lieutenant of the 
Tower, and to every person who approached her; 
while she condnued to behave, not only with sere* 
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nity, but' wtdi her usual dieerfulness. ^ The ex*** 
^cutioner/ said she to the lieutenant, < is, I hear|- 
very expert ; and my neck (grasping it with her 
hand, and laughing heartily) is very slender.' 

When brought to the scaffold, she assumed a 
tone less high, recollecting probably the obstinacy 
pf her predecessor, queen Catherine, and its effects 
upon Mary her daughter : maternal love triumph- 
ed at this solemn moment over the just indigna- 
tion of the sufferer. She said, she came to die, 
as she was sentenced by the law ; that she would 
accuse no one, nor advert to the . ground upbn 
which she was judged. She prayed fervently for 
the king, calling him a most merciful and gentle 
prince, and acknowledging that he had been to 
her a good and gracious sovereign. She added^ 
that if any one should think proper to canvass hep 
cause, she desired him to judge the best. 

She was beheaded by the executioner of Calais,^ 
who was brought over for the purpose, as be- 
ing particularly expert in his horrible profusion* 
Her body was thrown negligently into a common 
elm chest, made to hold arrows, and was buried 
in the Tower. 

The innocence of Anne Boleyn of die charges 
alleged against her, can scarcely be questioned* 
Xb^ tyrant himself knew not whom to accuse tf 
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her lover j no proof was brought against any of 
^e persons named. Irregularities so atrocious 
as those implied by the accusations against her^ 
c6uld not have been concealed. But the king 
made for her an effectual apology, by* marrying 
J^ne Seymour the very day succeeding to that on 
which Anne had been immolated : in his impa* 
tience to gratify his new caprice, humanity, po- 
licy, and decency, were violated without remorse. 
The terrible catastrophe of a woman whom he 
had once tenderly loved, was incapable of affect- 
ing his sensual and callous mind. 

In a new parliament, which was called on these 
•events, Henry assured the people, that, notwith- 
standing the misfortunes which had attendd| 
his two former, marriages, he had been induced^ 
nvholly for their goody to venture on a third* This 
profession was received by the speaker with suit* 
able gratitude, and the king praised for his won- 
derful gifts both of grace and nature : he was com- 
pared tO'Solomon * for justice and prudencei to 
Sampson for strength and fortitude^ and to Ab^ ' 
salom for beauty aad comdiness. Henry humbly 

* The similitude of Henry to Solomon might have 
been made out with greater truth and^ropriety. 

VOJU IX« ^ ' 
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disaTowed these commendations, or, if the^ were 
really posse&sed, piously ascribed them to the 
bounty of Almighty God. 

The servile parliament, equally complacent in 
deeds as In words, to the passions of a cruel de^ 
apot, ratified his divorce from Anne Boleyn, who, 
with all her accomplices^ was attainted : both the 
former marriages of the king were declared to be 
illegitimate ; it was even made treason to asseit 
their legality, or to throw slander on the present 
queen, on whose issue the crown was settled : or, 
,in case of the failure of children by tliis marriage, 
Henry waS impowered to dispose of the suc- 
tession either by viill, or by letters patent, &c. 
Humc't Hiitop of Bngland—Bajli^t Uiilorical DU- 
limary, (sc. 
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''This lady, who was bom at Paris in 1 1 1 S, po»- 
•essed a tnind highly cultivated. She gave to her 
country an accurate and elegant translation of 
"Thomson's Seasons," in 1759. She was not 
less distinguished for the qualities of her heart, 
than for her mental endowments. An amiable 
-«nd select tociety wete accustomedto meetat y~ 
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house. She translated varioua prodoctions from 
the Engliah, and died April 18th^ 1769. 

Dictionnaire Hhtorique dej Femnus Celcbru$ ^u 
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Catherine, daughter of John Riches, esq; 
merchant of London, was married at fifteen years 
of age to William Bovey, esq. a gentleman of 
liberal fortune, and lord of the manor of Flaxley in 
Gloucestershire. The foUoWihg description it 
given of this^ lady in the New Atalantis* ^^ Hef 
person has as many charms as 'can be desired. 
She is one of those lofty, dark, and lasting beai^ 
ties, that strike with reverence, and yfet delight. 
There is not a feature in hef facej nor any thing 
in her person and manners, that could be exchang«i 
ed for any other, and she not prove a loser. He? 
mind, her conduQt, her sense and judgment, her 
constancy, her knowledge, her wit, and conversa- 
tion, are all admirable \ so much*iibove what ib 
lovely in the sex^ that, shut' but your eyes (and 
allow for the music' of ber v6ice}i your mind 
would be charmed, as* thinking yourself convers- 
ing with the most knowing, the most refined of ttic 
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other. Free from levity and superficUInesS) her 
sense is solid and perspicuous. She is so real, so 
perfect an economist, that, taking in all the duties 
of life, she disdains not to stoop to the most in- 
ferior. She knows all that a 'man can know, 
without despising what, as a woman, she ought 
not to be ignorant of. Her modesty is equal to 
her merit ; she wbhes to live unknown, declining 
all public assemblies, content to possess her soul 
in freedom and tranquillity atJiome, among the 
few whom she hopours with her friendship." 
• At the age of twenty-two, this lady was left 
a widow, without children, and with an a£9uent 
fortune ; she was also sole heiress to the property 
of her father, which was considerable. Her 
wealth, added to the graces and. accomplishments 
of her mind and person, procured her numerous 
admirers, who earnestly sought to obtain her heart 
and her hand. But, preferring to any new en- 
gagement the freedom and independence of a 
single life, and the undisputed disposition of her 
fortunes, she- uniformly rejected every address. 
Her possessions were devoted to acts of benevo- 
lence and kindness, and to the encouragement 
and advancement of letters. By the force of her 
talents, by study, application, and the conversa- 
tion of men of literature, $he surmounted the di^ 
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advantages of her. educadon^ and became a profi* 
cient in various branches of learning and know*^ 
ledge. 

Sir Richard Steele, addressing this lady in an* 
epistle dedicatory, prefixed to the second volume 
of the Ladies' Library, 1714, observes— That^ 
instead of assemblies, books and solitude wert 
her choice ; and, that she had gone on the study 
of what she should be, rather than attend to the 
celebration of what she was, ** Thils," says he, 
** with the charms of the faire^l of your own sex^. 
and knowledge not inferior to the more learned 
of ours, a closet, a bower, or some beauteous 
scene of rural nature, has constantly robbed the 
world of a lady's appearance, who never was be* 
held but with gladness to her visitants, nor ever 
admired but with pain to herself. But a constant 
distribution of large charities, a search for objects 
ef new bounty,, and a skilful choice of modest 
merit or suffering virtue, .touch the souls of those 
who partake your goodness too deeply to he borne, 
without enquiring fotj or celebrating, their bene*^ 
factress. I should be loth to ofiend you> delicacy 
in this particular ; but I know^ when I say &is, 
the fatherless and the widow, the n^gjkcted man 
>of merit, the wretch on the sick bed^ in a word^ 
^distressed in all forms, will, from this 
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learn to trace the kind hand which has so oiften, 
as from heaven} conveyed to them what they have 
asked in the anguish of their souls, when none 
could hear but he who has blessed you with so 
ample a fortune, and given you a soul to employ 
It in his service.'* 

The merits of this lady are also celebrated by 
Dr. Hickes,, in the preface to a learned and elabo- 
rate wort, •* Linguarum Septentrionalium 7X/- 
saurus^* An honorary marble monument, on 
which her^ perfections are^enumerated in an in- 
scription, is erected to the memory of Mrs. Bo- 
vey, in the abbey church at Westminster. By 
thi^ incription we are informed, that '^ she died 
January 2l8ti 1726, in th6 57th year of her age, 
at Iiaxley, her seat in Gloucestershire, and was 
buried there, where her name will be long re- 
membered ; and where several of her benefac-^ 
tions at that place, as weU as others, are particu^. 
larly recorded." This monument was erected by 
her executrix, Mrs. Mary Pope, who resided with 
her near forty years, in perfect and uninterrupted 
friendship. 

There is also an inscription on her monument 
at Haxley, in which her hospitality and her cha- 
rities are mentioned ; her distributions to< the 
^or, \6. decayed families, to frefe-schools, to the 
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prisons, to her poor neighbours, die instruction 
of whose children she herself superintended ; also 
her bounties to the church, and bequeaAments at 
her death, namely : Towards founding a coUege 
in the island of Bermuda, 500/. To the grey-coat 
hospital, in St. Margaret's, Westminster, 500/. 
To the blue*coat hospital in Westtmnsler, 200/. 
To the charity-school of Christ's^hureh parish, 
in Southwark, 400/. To augment the living of 
the same place, 1200/. To put out poor child- 
ren of this parish apprentices, the interest of 
400/. for ever; of which sum 160/. had been 
given by Mr. Clarke and Mr. Bovey. To be 
distributed as her executrix should think fi(, 
among those whom she had apprenticed out dur- 
ii^ her life-time^ 400/. Lastly, she designed the 
re-building of this chapel, which design was ex*- 
ecuted by Mrs. Mary Pope. 

Mallard* J British LadUj^^J^ograplnum F^emimum^ 
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CjLE^SfEifjcB D£ BouRGEs, the descendant of 

ft respectable family at Lyons, was born in the 

sixteenth century. The contemporary of Louise 

JLabe -(La belk CerJiere/-, she was no less distin- 

/^ A. 
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guidied for h^ talents sind acquirements. She 
added to an irreproachable life, the charms of ge- 
nius, and lint graces of her sex. Celebrated for her 
poetical compositions, and her skill in music, a 
congenial tasirlpr the fine arts united Clemence 
in strict fitakUhip with Louise, whose conduct at 
length raittcd the bgnd, and compelled her more 
exemplary firieod, with whatever reluctance, to 
dissolve the connection. To the aflfectionate 
heart of Clemence, whom a severer trial yet' 
awaited, this separation gave the most poignant 
regret. 

Jean de Peyrat, son of a lieutenant-general at 
Lyons, a brave and gallant officer, had won the 
affections of Clemence de Bourges. The lovers 
were betrothed, when Jean, a captain in the light 
horse, was called to the siege of Beaurepaire in 
Dauphine, and, on the 30th of September, 1561, 
received, in combating agidnst the Huguenots^ 
a mortal wound.^ Clemence, in the ensuing 
year, fell a martyr to grief, and followed her 
lover to the grave. Honoured and esteemed in 
the place of her birth, her funecal, celebrated 
with extraordinary pomp, was attended by a nu«> 
merous train of the most distinguished Lyonesej 
who, with their heads crowned with lowers, fol- 
lowed the corpse. The memory of her f alems 
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and virtues was consecrated in the writings oMie 
first poets of the age. Her compositions, smooth 
and harmonious, are esteemed for their chastenesr 
and poetical taste. 

A^ Tbicktusses* s Sketches of the Lpves and Writings 
of the Ladies of France — Dictionnaire HistoriquCf 
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Antoinette Boukigmo^, a singular enthusiast 
of the seventeenth century, was .bom at lisle in 
Flanders, January 13th, 1616. She appeared so 
much deformed at her birth, that it was debated 
tor some days, in the family, whether the infant 
ought to be permitted to live : but, as she gre^ 
older, her figure impoQved* She gave early in* 
dications oi an extraordinary character ; at fov^ 
years of age she was .disturb^ by the immorality 
of the people of Lisle, and desired ,to be i^anried • 
ii^o a country of Christians^ for she could not he 
persuaded, that persons, whose conduct was so 
opposite to the precepts of Jesus Christ, had a 
title to be called by his name. 

Her father and mother had frequent domestic 
disagreements *, the little Antmnette, on these . 
occasions, took the part of her modlier, and en-y 
deavoured to soften her father, whose temper was 
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hs^li and severe; by her infant caresses. From 
these scenes, ^hich made a strong impression' 
iipbn her mind, she conceived an aversion to niar- 
riage. • My God, grant that I may never marry I* 
was her daily prayer. .Thus early disgusted with 
the world, she threw all the ardor of her mind» 
as she advanced towards maturity, into devotion. 
In which she became an extravagant fanatic* 

Her father, incapable of entering into these re^ 
jGnements, and desirohs of establishing his daugh* 
ter in life, promised her ih marriage to a French- 
tinan, who demanded her band ; and, without con- 
sidering the consent of Antoinette as essential to 
the engagement, appointed £aster-day, in 163Q, 
for the celebration of the nuptials. The young 
}ady\:fied, to avoid a measure so coercive, disguised 
in thcf h^btt of a hermit; but was stopped at 
JBlacoD, a village 6f Hainault, on suspicion of her 
iex. An ^fiSeeir of the guards had seized her, 
fiE^ilt whom she was delivered by die curate of 
the place, who, observing in her something ex- 
^aordinary, mentioned her to the archbishop of 
Cambray, by whom 'she was sent back to h^x 
^athefi- 

Being persecuted soon after with new proposal* 
of 'matrinatiny, she absconded a second time to 
avert a (x>m{)uUk>n that appeared to her so odioua^ 
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She once more made a visit to the ardibiihopy 
and obtained his permission to form in tlie coun- 
try B small community of young women, who, 
like herseU>. should determine to abjure the nup- 
tial tie. She had conceived an aversion to a 
cloister, having early learned, that the spirit of 
the Gospel must not be sought for in convents. 
The archbishop afterwards retracting the licence 
he had granted her, Antobiette retired to Liege, 
whence she returned privately to Lisle, where she 
resided many years in great privacy and simplicity. 
. Her patrimonial estate at length falling to her, 
she determined at first to reject it } but afterwards 
altered this resolution, for which she gave the folr 
lowing reasons : ' First, that it might not come 
into the hsmds of those who had no right to it. 
Secondly, that it might not be possessed by those 
who would make an ill use of it. Thirdly, that 
God had shewed her, she should have occasion 
for it for his glory.' This patrimony, which she 
wisely resolved to accept, appears to have been 
somewh^ considerable. Her habits were simple, 
and her wants few \ she bestowed no charities, 
her wealth therefore daily accumulated. John de 
Saulieu, the son of a peasant, became enamoured 
of the lady's riches, and resolved to address hen 
With this view» he assumed the prophetic cha- 
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racter, but, like the oracles of old, with greaii' 
wariness ; and insinuated himself into the confi<^ 
dence of the pious Antoinette by discourses of re- 
fined spirituality* At length he threw ofF the 
mask, and avowed more earthly motives : his suit 
was listened to with little complacency, and some- 
what severely checked. On finding his fair mis- 
tress intractable, the lover grew desperate, and 
obliged her to apply to the magistracy for protec- 
tion. This furious enamoretta threatened, if de- 
nied admission, to break the doors and windows 
of his dulcinea, and to murder her, though h^ 
should be hanged for it in the market-place of 
Lisle. The provpst, to whom the distressed dam- 
sel had recourse for protection, sent two armed men 
to guard her house. Saulieu, in revenge, basely 
attempted to blast the reputation of the woman, 
who had despised alike his arts and his menaces i 
he reported in the town that she had promised him 
marriage, and that she had even suffered him to 
. ..'anticipate its privileges. A reconciliation was, how*, 
ever, ^oon after effected between them ; Saulieu 
was persuaded to retract his slanders, and to 
leave mademoiselle Bourignon at liberty i when a 
young devotee, more complacent, consoled him 
for his disappointment. 
But our fair recluse had not yet come to the 
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end of her persecutions. The nephew of the 
curate of St. Andrew's conceived a passion for her, 
and, as he resided in her neighbourhood, fre* 
quently attempted to force an entrance into her 
house. Antoinette threatened to abandon the 
place, if she was not relieved from the presump* 
tlon of this new » and adventurous loVer, whose 
uncle, on her complaints, drove him from his 
house. The passion of the young man was, hj 
the cruelty of his mistress, converted into rage, 
and, in a fit of desperation, he discharged a 
musket through her chamber window ; while he 
affirmed among the neighbours that she was his 
espoused wife. The devotees, ofiended by this 
report, threatened to affront mademoiselle Bou- 
rignon, should they meet her in the streets : the 
preachers were obliged to interfere, and to publish 
from the pulpit the innocence of the injured lady. 
Some time after these adventures, Antoinette 
-was elected governess of an hospital, in which, 
hsLving ,taken the habit and order of St. Augustin, 
she shut herself up in 1658. In this situation a 
new calamity befd her, not more horrible than 
strange. The hospital was infected with sorcery 5 
all the girls who inhabit^ it having made a con* 
tract with the devil* The governess was taken 
up on this extraordinary occasion, and examined 
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before the magistrates of Lisle : nodiiag, how« 
ever, was proved against her; but, to prevent 
further persecution^ - she wisely determined to 
abandon her station. She then retired to Ghent^ 
in 1662) where God discovered to her some great 
secrets. 

About this period she acqmred a faithful friend^ 
who remained attached to her through life^ and 
who left her at his death a good estate. Thb gen- 
tleman; whose name was de Cort, was one of the 
fathers of the oratory, and their superior j he was 
also a director of an hospital for poor children. 
M. de Cort was the first spiritual child of madame 
Bourignon, of which the following quotation may 
afford an explanation : << It is certainly known by 
all who are acquainted with Antoinette Bouri- 
gtion (let wicked and impious scofiers say what 
they please), that when any persons received, by 
her conversation or writings, light and strength to 
forsake the world, and give themselves to God, 
she felt pains and throbs similar to those of a wo- 
man in child-birdi, as it is said of her whom Se» 
John saw in the 1 2th 6f the Revelations* She 
experienced these pains in a greater or smaller 
degree, in proportion as the truths she had ddi«> 
vered had more or less strength in their operation 
on the souls of these her spiritual ofispiing«" 
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^L de Cort was twice ^successively divinely 
warned and threatened, to lend his property to 
some relations, who were endeavouring to drain 
an island which the sea had overflowed, in the 
country of Holstein, where he detennined to prer 
pare a retreat for the. persecuted disciples of God. 
He sold a seat in this island to his spiritual mother, 
madame Bourignon, who, when she had pub- 
lished at Amsterdam her book entitled '< The 
Xiight of the WcMrld," prepared to retire thither, 
in 1668. She also wrote, at Brabant, several 
treatises and epistles \ and, after her persecution at 
Lisle, engs^ed in the disputes of the Jansenists 
and Molinists. She made a longer stay at Am- 
sterdam, with her proselyte, than she had at first 
intended. She was here visited by all descrip- 
tions of persons, particularly by prophets and pro- 
phetesses: the popularity of h^r discourses in- 
spired her with sanguine hopes of effecting a^ 
reformation in this nation of traders ; but, com- 
merce prevailing, among this phlegmi^tic people^ 
ever spiritual motives, /her expectations ended in 
disappointment. Her books and sermoiis w^q 
more numerous than her disciples^ but even 
in Holland ^e was not without adnurer.s. Ilie 
celebrated Labadie, with his disciples^ becamt 
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desirous of fomiing a communkf widi Antoinette 
in Noordstrandty the newly recovered island. 

Labadie had offered to M. de Cort a large sum 
of money for the purchase of the whole island, 
but Antoinette prevailed on her proselyte to reject 
this proposal. ^ Should you determine to accept 
it/ said she, ' you must leave me behind you : 
because I perceive and know, that we can never 
agree together. Their opinions, and the spirit 
that governs them, are altogether contrary to my 
LIGHT, and the spirit that governs me.' She 
had a divine vision respecting M. Labadie, where* 
in she saw, in the spirit, a little man very busy^ 

• 

with a great pole in his hand, with which he strove 
to hinder the fall of a large building, or a church 
that was falling. She was fully persuaded, from 
some conferences she had held with him, that this 
man had no other illumination than that of th^ 
learned of those times ; reading, study, and bar- 
ren speculation ; and that he was in no respect 
enlightened by God, or directed by divine inspira- 
tion. She had formed a terrible idea of the prin« 
cijdies of the Cartesians, who had the temerity to 
set up the light of reason as a guide. God, she 
affirmed^ had shewn, and even expressly declared 
to her, that this error of Cartesianism was the 
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worst and the most accursed of all the heresies 
that were ever in the world $ that it was a formal 
atheism, or rejection of God, in whose place cor- 
rupt reason was substituted. Every kind of phi- 
losophy she held in equal abhorrence, while she 
declared to the philosophers^ that their malady 
proceeded from pretending to comprehend all 
diings by the activity of the human intellect, with- 
out waiting for the divine illumination of faith| 
which requires the sacrifice of our reason and 
weak understandings, that God may difRise in 
cur minds his divine light : that, by the activity of 
corrupt reason, true knowledge is driven out pf 
our souls : and that such reasmiers are the real 
atheists and the contenmers of God. 

The conversations of madame Bourignon with 
God were very frequent at Amsterdam, where 
she had many visions and particular revela* 
tions ; and where she also composed many books, 
which were but little read by the worldly-minded 
burghers. M. de Cort died the 1 2th of November^ 
1669, and left his spiritual directress heiress to 
his effects ; an event which exposed her tp more 
persecution than she had even suffered for her 
doctrines, and involved her in many law-suits. 
Being at the same time in ill healthy and ill attend- 
edj she endured about this period great distress. 
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In 1671 she left Holland, with an intendon to go 
to NooTstrandt. She stopped on her way at se- 
veral places in Holstein, where she found it ne- 
cessary to dismiss some of her disciples, who 
froni sinister motives had enlisted in her suite. 
She began to despair of collecting a flock of n^w 
Christians y when she perceived, that every one ap- 
peared solicitous only for his own interest aind 
convenience. Her pen grew now so pfolific, and 
her productions* so numerous, that she thought 
proper to provide herself with a printing-house, 
from which her works issued in different editions 
of French, Dutch, and German languages. Her 
tenets and her morals having been attacked by some 
writers, she vindicated herself in a performance 
entitled " The Testimony of Truth i" in which 
the clergy were treated somewhat severely. This 
was certainly not the way to remain at peace* 
Two luthcran ministers took up their pens, and 
entered the )i^ against her \ declaring, that many 
persons had been beheaded and burned -whose 
heresies were more tolerable than those of ma- 
dame Bourignon. The Labadists also wrote 
against her, and her press was ordered to b« 
shut up. 

In December, 1673, she retired to Flensburg, 
where her enemies stirred up the people against 
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het : she was accused of sorcery and witchcraft^ 
and compelled privately to retreat: persecuted 
from town to town, she was at length obliged to 
quit Holstein, and to take refuge in Hamburgh 
where her arrivaLwas no sooner known, than en« 
deayours were used to seize her. Having con* 
cealed herself for some days, she fled to East 
Friesland, where the baron of Lutsburg granted 
her his protection. The direction of an hospital 
was here given to her, to which she consecrated 
her industry and her cares. If she reserved her 
purse on this occasion, she gave for it two rea* 
sons, both of which, it must be allowed, are ad- 
mirable : First, she alleged that her eifects had 
already been dedicated to God, for the use of 
those persons who sincerely sought to be true 
Christians ; and, secondly, that men and all things 
human were inconstant and not to be trusted. 
To this she added, that these poor people lived 
like beasts, who had no souls to save ; and that she 
would rather throw her goods, which bad been 
consecrated to Heaven, into the sea, than bestow 
on them the least mite. Her followers also adopt- 
ed these prudent maxims. The people, who un- 
derstood not these refinements, were disgusted 
by what they profanely called the sordid spirit of 
madame Bourignon v the authority of the baroa 
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de Lutsburg prored insufficient for her protectaon ; 
she again became the object of persecution, and 
was again compelled to fly- 
In 1 6S0, she passed once more into Holland, 
whence she departed to Franeker, in the province 
of Friesland, where, cm the 30th of October, in 
the same year, she tooV a final leave of the world. 
Her constitution had been so good, that, in despite 
of all her vexationt, and of a choleric s 
temper, she appeared at sixty years of 
no more than forty. Her birth, the ti 
commencing author, and her death, 
signalised by the appearance of a coi 
cumstance which could not fail of ] 
Tourable to the promulgator of a new 
She is said to have exercised over 
and servants ' a government as cruel 
the Sicilian court ;' and to have justifi 
mour, so contrary to the meekness of I 
by maintaining, that anger was the Iov< 
and true virtue ; and alleging, as an ei 
rigors uaed by the-pro^^ets and apoel 
ing suffered some depredations upon h 
by the dishonesty of those about her, 
fested a revengeful and vindictive spit 
censuring her friends for not pucs 
wretches vrith all the severity of the 1 
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must prevent evil/ said she, * and oppose it with 
all our might, wherever it is found/ Her system, 
of which an extract has been already given, bore 
a resemblance to that of the Quietists, excluding 
external worship, and requiring a cessation of the 
powers of the human intellect, that God might 
fill the mind Mrith his divine light. She had also 
some very singular notions respecting AnticbrisU 
whom she was persuaded would be a devil in* 
carnate, or produced by a demoniac human gene- 
ration. She was inveterate against the church of 
Rome ; nor did she treat the protestant societies 
with greater modei:ation. She had beheld this 
Antichrist^ or devil incarnate, in a vision, from 
which she described in verse, his stature, com* 
plexion, and hair. She pretended to write poetry 
without having studied its rules. ** She learned 
every thing from God/' says a satirical writer, 
<' even the art of making verses ; which she does 
in a manner that renders it manifest she had no 
other master." 

Her writings appear to have made more pro* 
selytes than her discourses : she had, after her 
death, many disciples in Scotland, both among 
ecclesiastics and laymen. One of her principal 
works, entitled ** The Light of the World," was 
published in that country, in 1696 \ to which the 
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translator added a long preface, declaring — ^ that 
the maid ought at least to pass for an extraor-^ 
dinary prophetess.* A controversy afterward* 
took place, respecting her doctrines, between Mr. 
Charles Lesley, a man of learning and merits 
'who exposed their absurdity, and Dr. Cockbum, 
against Messrs: Paret, de Cort, and the English 
translator of the Lux Mundiy who endeavoured 
to prove that Antoinette was divinely inspired, 
and had received a commission from Gkxl to re- 
form the christian world. The Bourignonists 
replied, in an apology for their leader. ' The re- 
mains of^ this dispute still exist in some parts of 
North Britain. 

Baylts HUtor'ical Dictionary — BiograpMum. 

F<tmintumf ^c. 
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COUNTESS DE BREGY. 

Charlotte Saumaise de Chasan, niece of 
tlie learned Claude Saumaise, was born in Paris, 
in 1619. She received ah excellent education 
under the direction of her uncle, whose caret 
were rewarded by her proficiency in every elegant 
acquirement. She espoused, while yet in early 
youth, M. de Flecelles, count de Bregy, lieute- 
nant-general of the army, c6unsellor of the «word 
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•f state^ envoy-extraordinaiy. to Poland^ and aftei^ 
wards embassador to Sweden. Celebrated for her 
wit^ her beauty, and her talents^ the countess was 
highly esteemed at court, and generally admired* 
She corresponded with Anne of Austria, to whom 
she was lady of honour ; also with the queen of 
England ; with Christine, queen of Sweden ; and 
with the most distinguished and illustrious cha* 
racters of Europe. Benserade addressed to this 
lady 'a complimentary epistle. The portrait she 
has drawn of herself is too curious to be omitted. 
' My person,' says madame de Bregy, ' per- 
fectly well proportioned, is neither too large nor 
too small. I have a certain negligent air, which 
convinces me that I am one of the finest women 
of my size. My hair is brown and glossy, n^y 
complexion brunette, clear and smooth. My fea- 
tures are regular, and the form of my face ovaL 
My eyes are fine : a certain mixture in their co- 
lour renders them bright and sparkling. My nose 
is well formed ; my mouth, though not small, 
agreeable ; and my lips of a good colour. My 
teeth, exquisitely white and well arranged, are 
the finest in the world. My neck is beautiful, nor 
need I blush to display my hands and arms. My . 
air is lovely and delicate. My glass persuades me 
tfiat I see nothing^superior, if equal» to the image 
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which it presents to me. My appearance is 
youthful, my dress neat and tasteful. Such is 
my exterior form. 

** Others possibly are the best judges of our 
minds, since there is i^o mirror thlt reflects them 
faithfully. I am nevertheless persuaded that mine 
does not disgrace my person. It appears ta me 
that I possess judgment to estimate things pro- 
perly, though not by acquired knowledge*. My 
mmd is at onc^ penetrating, delicate, solid, and 
reasonable. I profit little by the Mrit of others ( 
and succeed better when guided by my own dis- 
cernment, than by the mies of art : I therefore 
use only my native good sense. I have frequently 
heard it observed (though, I confess, not without 
doubts of its truth), that in conversation with me, 
time passes more rapidly than in other society} 
and that, on serious subjects, my sentiments are 
worthy of being adopted. Of my humour I shall 
speak with the same sincerity. — ^I love praise, and 
return with interest the compliments paid to me ; 
and, though somewhat haughty and scornful, I 
can be soft and conciliating. I neither oppose 
nor contradict the opinions of others } and I keep 

* It would be a curious question to ask. What is the 
knowledge or judgment which we do not acquire ? 
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my own reserved. I can with truth say, that I 
was born modest * and discreet, while pride has 
preserved in me these qualities. I am not only 
proud but indolent ; and these defects have been 
productive of others. I take no pains to court 
favour ; not even by flattery. I neither trouble 
myself to seek pleasure nor amusement ; yet, to 
those who are at the pains to procure them for 
me, I hold myself greatly obliged. I appear lively 
and gay, but in moderation. I take care to ofiend 
no persons, unless they wilfully draw it upon 
themselves ; and even then I avenge myself by 
raillery rather than by serious anger. I detest 
mimics, who begin with their enemies, and end 
with their be$t friends. I have no turn for in- 
trigue ; yet, should I engage in one, I am con- 
vinced I should conduct myself with prudence 
and discretion. I am resolute, persevering to ob- 
stinacy, and secret to excess. In one respect I 
own myself the most unjust of human beings : I 
wish evil to those who confonn not to my de- 
sires. Such as are desirous of forming a friend- 
ship with me, must be at the trouble of making 
all the advances : in return^ I make them amends. 



* This appears not perfectly evident froi^ the lady's 
account of herself. 
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suid omit no oppoctuntty of doing than service -, 
I defend thetn against their ailversaries, I spe^ 
in their praise, and sanction nothing which might 
prove detrimental to their interest. Time, which 
efiaces impressions l^m the minds of others, 
gives strength to mine. I am triUy disinterested, 
but not euiljr duped. I never choose a friend te- 
caujf he can do me service ; but should he neglect 
the opportunity when it occurs, I regard him no 
longer; he forfeits my friendship. I have not 
sufficient virtue to disregard wealth and honours, 
but enough to be satisfied and resigned to my lot. 
To say truth* I am neither good nor bad enough 
to serve mysdf. I am not devout ; though I have 
through life desired to become so. I am greatly 
2&cted by the merit of others, and apt to over- 
rate my own ; but my presumption * extends but 
to the queries of the heart. I am long in deli- 
berating ; but,' when cmce resolved, it is difficult 
to divert me from my purpose. I stiicdy observe 
a ^omise, and do not easily pardon a breach of 
f»th in others. In asking favours for mys^, 
I cannot persist ; I had rather resign my expecta- 
tions, dian obtain them by servility. My attache 
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nrent and fidelity are secured hj gratitude rather 
than by hope. Many of my faults proceed from 
pride ; none from meanness. If unable to con- 
quer the pride which governs my actions, I direct 
it to those purposes which capacitate me to ap-* 
pear without blushing." 

Confessions of this nature, notwithstanding the 
vanity and egotism they may display, are always 
interesting. Madame de Bregy preserved her 
charms and her talents to an advanced age, and 
died at Paris, April 3d, 1693. She was interred 
with her husband at St. Gervaisi and an epkaph 
inscribed ov6r their remains. 

Dictttmmdre Hhtorique des Fermnes Celebrej — jhm 
Tbicknes4t*s Sketches of the Live J and f^ritingj of 
the Ladies of France, 
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Gabuielle-Emilxe d£ Breteuil, marfmse de 
Cbatelety descended from an ancient fixmily of Pi- 
cardy, was born on the 17th of December, 1706. 
While yet in early youth, she discovered uncom- 
mon capacity and vigor of mind. Captivated by 
the charms of poetry, she studied in their own 
jbainguage the first poeta bodi of ancient and moi- 
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Rousseau was then at Brussels: madattte de 
ChaCelet refused to admit him to her presence, 
on accouqt of his having satirised her father, the 
baron de Breteuil, with whom he had once lived as 
^ domestic- 
Voltaire accompanied madame de Chatelet to 
the court of Stanislaus at Luneville, in 1748- In 
this palace, in 1749, the illustrious marchioness de 
Chatelet breathed her last : she submitted to her 
fate with great fortitude, and expired in the fartf." 
/ourth year of her age* Her wosks afibrd a proof 
of the power and force of her mind, and of the 
capacity of her sex for profound investigation, 
and scientific researdi: she deservedly radks 
among the first philosophical writers. 

Prefitce t9 ibc Prittcipes Jdatbematique^ ^r.— 
Dictiornaire Historique — Biographical Dictionary 
^VUde Foltairt. 
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♦ 
A^NE BROikDSTREET, o^ New England, in 
America, received for her poetical talents the 
title of the Tenth Must. Her poems, vdiich con- 
tained descriptions of the four elements, the four 
ages, the four seasons, the four monarchies, and 
the foji^r humours^ were printed in 1650, 
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LADY MILDRED BURLEIGH. 

MiLORED, eldest daughter of sir Anthony 
Cooke, and of Anne his wife, daughter of sir 
HVilliam Rtz-Williapis, of Mihon, knt. was born 
in 1526. Her education was carefully super- 
intended by her father, and her mind liberally cul- 
tivated ; nor was she less distinguished for exem- 
plary conduct than for learning and talents. She 
was instructed in the Greek and Latin languages : 
in the study of the former she v^zs assisted \)j 
Mr. Lawrence, the celebrated Grecian. She read 
with facility and pleasure the works of Basil, Cy- 
ril, 'Chrysostome, and Gregory Nazianzen : she 
translated a piece of St. Chrysostome's from the 
Greek into English : and, on presenting the Bible, 
in Hebrew and other languages, to the university 
library of Cambridge, she sent with it an epistle 
in Greek of her own composition. 

Dec. 2 1 St, 1546, she gave her hand to sirWm. 
Ceci^ afterwards created lord Burleigh, lord high- 
treasurer of England, privy counsellor to queen 
Elizabeth, and knight of die order of the Garter. 
Several children were the fruit of this union; 
one son and two daughters only lived to maturity. 
Her son Robert Cecil married Elizabeth Brooke, 
daughter of lord Cobham, Anne Cecil gave h&i^ 
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hand, in the fifteenth year of her age, to Edward 
Vere, the seventeenth earl of Oxford of that 
name, and lord high-chamberlain of England. 
These nuptials proved unhappy. 

Lady Burleigh, after a long and happy mar* 
riage of forty-two years, died in the sixty-thitd 
ypar of her age, April 4th, 1589, sincerely re*- 
gretted by her husband, who in her lost an amia- 
ble wife and a sensible communicative friend, 
whom he had been accustomed to consult on the 
most important occasions,' and whose knowledge 
in the science of politics, and of the affairs of the 
state, was little inferior to his own. She was 
buried in the abbey church at Westminster, and 
a magnificent monument erected to her memory. 

Five days after her decease, lord Burleigh di- 
verted his sorrow by composing Meditations * on 
his irreparable loss, in which, after expressing his 
high sense of the admirable qualities and virtues 
of his lady, he enumerates her acts of beneficence 
and liberality, many of which had, during hgr life, 
been Carefully concealed even from himself. 



• These Mcditationa, composed, in honour of lady 

» 

Burleigh, and thus subscribed^ — " Written at Colings's 
Lodge, by me, in sorrow, W. B. April ^th, 1589," — 
are in possession of the hon. James West. 
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In these Meditations the reader is informed,' 
that lady Burleigh had caused exhibitions to be 
bestowed, by the hands of the master of St. 
John's, Cambridge, for the perpetual maintenance 
of two scholars ; for which purpose lands were 
purchased in the name of the dean of Westminster, 
who made them over, as from himself, to the col- 
lege. She likewise gave, through the medium of 
Mr. Deanes, of Powles and Westminster, and of 
Mr. i^lderly, a sum of money to the Haberdash- 
ers' Company in London, by which a -provision 
was made of I2il. divided into tvr^ities, to»be 
lent every two years to six poor and industrious 
mechanics in Romford and £ssex» Also, in like 
manner, twenty marks each to Ax persons in 
* Cheshunt and Woolsham 5 a relief to be conti«- 
nued by way of loan. Likewise a provision for 
twenty poor in Qieshunt^ to whom was to be 
given,' die first Sunday in every months a portion 
of bread, meat, and money. Four marks yearly 
for fottr sermons, to be preached quarterly by one 
of the preadiers of St. John's college. These 
benefactions were concealed by the donor from 
every one :' as a compliment to the fidelity of the 
gendemen whose agency she used', lady Burleigh 
was accustonaied to present to them small pieces of 
plate. Four times in the year she sent, secretly, 
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to all the pri$Qn$ in London^ money to buy bread, 
cheese^ and beer, for four hundred persons : she 
also frequently distributed shirts and linen among 
the poor, both at Cheshunt and in London. To 
the master of St. John's college she gave a sum 
of money, to have fires in the hall of the college 
upon all Sundays and holidays, between the feasts 
of AU Saints and Candlemas, when there were 
no fires at the charge of the college. She gave 
money, secretly, towards a building — ** for a 
new waye at Cambridge to the comen scolles.'* 
She procured a numbet of books, scnne of which 
she bestowed on the uhiversityof Cambridge, the 
Bible ift Hebrew, &c. : she also gave to the col- 
lege of St. John's many Greek books in divinity, 
physics, and the sciences. She gave similar pre«^ 
senta to Christ-church and St. John's college, 
Oxford, and to the college of Westmiiister.. She 
provided, annually wool and iax, which was dia* 
tributed to women in Cheshunt parish, to work 
into yam, which was overlooked by their bene* 
fac^ess, and frequently presented to them as a 
reward of thek labour* At other rimes she caused 
it to be wrought into cloth, and gave it to the poor, 
paying for th^ spinning an extraordinary price. 
A short time bef(»e her death, she purchased, ia 
secret, a quantky of wheat and rye, to be given to 
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the indigent in a time of scarcity : tliese stores 
remained unexhausted at her death, but were 
afterwards employed according to the original 
purpose. 
BaiUriTj British LaJiej^^Biogri^hium Fitmitieumf &^. 
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Elizabeth^ eldest daughter of sir Richard 
Blake, knt. (of an ancient and respectable family), 
and of Elizabeth, daughter of Dr. Bathurst, a 
physician of eminence in London, was bom No- 
Tember 8th, i66i. At eleven years of age she 
displayed a passion for theological enquiries, and 
read with great application the books that were 
put into her hands, which, falling short of the 
Tivacity and sublimity of her conceptions, failed 
to satisfy her mind. Her friends, observing the 
effect produced by her studies, checked this pre- 
sage of genius, by discouraging the confidence of 
the youthful philosopher in her own penetration 
and powers. 

Having been educated in great privacy and re- 
tirement, she was, in her eighteenth year, married 
to Robert Berkley, of Spetchley, grandson of sir 
Robert Berkley, a judge during the reign of 
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Charles I. This connection was principallj 
effected through the influence of Dr. Fell^ bi- 
shop of Oxford, who was guardian to the young 
man, and entrusted with the care of his education. 
Dr. Fell was accustomed to declare, that the most 
essential service he had ever performed for his 
pupil, was in promoting his marriage with this 
lady. 

Elizabeth, on coming into the family of her 
husband, found his mother, a woman of exem- 
plary life, to be a zealous member of the church 
of Rome. This circumstance led her to attend 
more particularly to the subjects in dispute be- 
tween the Catholics and the Reformers, that she 
might the better be enabled to guard herself and 
her husband against the arguments and insinua- 
tions of the Romish clergy. The mo&er of her 
husband, who was deserving of his respect^ held 
great influence over his mind ; a circumstance 
which rendered Elizabethi, whose penetration and, 
sagacity were superior to her years, particularly 
careful and delicate to avoid any discussions or 
reflections which might fend to produce disgust, 
disturo the family harmony, or wound the feel- 
ings of either party. The discretion and good 
sense with which she conducted herself, in a situ- 
ation thus critical, procured her just admiration^ 
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and conciliated, the esteem of thf family of her 
husband. Her conduct is perhaps still more 
worthy of praise> since her moderation originated 
not in indi&rence to the subjects in dispute ; but 
while tenacious of her own opinions, she judged 
properiy» that their effects upon her cliaracter, her 
temper, and her manners, would not fail to prove 
their best recommendation. A residence in the 
country afibrded her much leisure, which she 
improved by study and by exertions of benevo- 
lence. Books, the offices of devotion, the instruc* 
I tion of the poor, and the cares of her family, fully 
occupied and divided her time. Beloved and re-: 
spected by all who surrounded her, six years thus 
glided away in studious and tranquil retirement. 

rfuring the reign of James, when the appre- 

hensions of the Protestants daily received increase^ 

Elizabeth prevailed on her husband, after the 

death of Dr. Fell, whose influence, opposed to 

that of the relations of Mr. Berkley, had hitherto 

kept him steady to his principles, to quit England 

and pass over to Holland. They accordingly 

made the tour of the Seventeen Provinces, in 

which, on account of th^ir family and connections,. 

they were received with distinguished kindness* 

Letters had, without their knowledge, been 

transmitted to Brussels, Ghent, and Liege, and ' 
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to the Catholics dispersed trough the provinces, 
recommendh^ Mrs. Berklfey more particularly tt> 
Aeir notice as a woman whose piety and rittues 
had, notwithstanding her errors, almost entitled 
her to the character of a saint. After their tottr 
through the provinces, they fixed at the Hague, 
where, esteemed and caressed by persons of the 
first talents and rank, they continued to reside 
tfll the period of the revolution, when they Te«- 
turned to their native country, and their ses^ at 
Spetchley. 

In this retreat Mrs. Berkley resumed her for- 
mer manner of life, and improved hourly in every 
kudable acquirement. Her virtues and talents 
procured her the approbation and friendship of 
the most respectable persons of the country and 
times, among whom may be named Dr. Stilling- 
fleet, bishop of Worcester ; ^sa the dean of that 
church, Dr. William Talbot, afterwards bishop 
of Durham : Dr. William Lloyd, the successor of 
bishop Stillingfleet, likewise treated her with sin- 
gular marks of attention and respect. In 1693 
she became a widow by the death of Mr. Berk- 
ley, who was interred with his ancestors at 
Spetchley. 

During her widowhood, she prosecuted, with 
a more undivided attention, her former jmrsuits 
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and occupations, while to the protestant relations 
of her deceased husband she was a kind and ben^ 
ficent patroness. Her income, which was liberal, 
and managed with strict economy, enabled her 
to' gratify the benevolence of her heart. She 
kept at Spetchley an hospitable table, to which, 
the neighbouring clergy were more particularly 
welcome : to those whose circumstances were 
narrow, sh€ made presents of books, and even 
assisted them with loans of money, to be repaid 
when in their power, without taking for the debt 
any security. Mr. Berkley haying in his will be- 
queathed a large sum of money, to be raised out 
of his estate, for the erection of an hospital at 
Worcester, his widow did all in her power to* 
wards its completion and establishment : beside 
which she took upon herself several charges, iit 
relation tp the affairs of her husband, beyond 
what was required of her by the laws, in the pay- 
ment of debts and legacies. Having engaged Mr. 
Berkley, during his life-time, in the estabiisbmeftt 
of schools for the children of die poor, she de^ 
voted large sums after his decease towards their 
increase and perfection. 

She had great facility with her pen, in which 
she took delight, and which she had eaf ly em- 
ployed in various kinds of composition. It was 
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during her widowhood that she wrote the first 
sketch of a work, afterwards published under the 
title of *^ j1 MeiUfod if Dtvotioo" This performance 
intended for her own use only, consisted of such 
principles and directions as she had adopted as 
the rules of her conduct. She remained a widow 
near seven years, when she gave her hand to Gil- 
bert lord bishop of Salisbury, to whom she bore 
two children, who died in their infancy. The 
bishop had a family by a former marriage, who 
found in his second wife an affectionate and ex- 
emplaiy mother, and who returned her kindness 
and <;^e in their education with that attachment 
and respect which were so justly her duei. 

{The bishop, sensible of her interest iii the wei-*^ 
fare of his children, and ccxifiding in her inte- 
grity and prudence^ left his family,, by Mrill, under 
thd sole care and authority of their step-mother :.. 
and further, to prove his sense of her value, and/ 
his trust in the rectitude of her principles, he set* 
tied upon herself^ previous to their marriage, the 
whole of her own prq>erty and estates, Innding 
himself to consent to whatever disposition of her 
fortunes she might, at her decease, think it just to 
make. The only use which Mr$. Burnet made of 
this liberality, after allowing a certain moderate 
sum for her board in the family, was to exten<L 
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the circle of her bounties. Having allotted for 
her own expences a fifth part o£ her income, 
which she rarely exceeded, she employed the re- 
maining four fifths in acts of benevolence and 
mercy. Beside other charities, one hundred child- 
ren were educated at her expence in and about 
Worcester and Salisbury. 

By her second marriage the circle of her ac- 
quaintance was necessarily enlarged ; persons of 
the first rank and merit courted her friendship ; 
while she made use of her increasing influence 
and interest to extend her means of doing good. 
Amidst the various employments and duties which 
solicited and occupied hex attention, she found 
leisure to continue the studies of her closet ; and 
having completed the performance before alluded 
tO) suffered, herself to be prevailed upon, by the 
joint solicitations of her husband and her friends, 
to consent to its publication. The approbation 
which was bestowed upon the work induced her, 
after revising, improving, and adding to it from 
papers in her possession, to print a second edi- 
tion, at her own expence, for the purpose of be- 
stowing the copies among those whom she thought 
them likely to benefit or instruct. A third edition 
of this work was published after her death, under 
the following title, " A Method of Devotion : or, 
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Rules for holy and devout Livings with Prayers 
on several Occasions, and Advices and Devotions 
for. the Holy Sacrament* Written by Mrs* Bur- 
net, iate vnife of die right reverend father in tSod 
Gilbert lord bishop of Sarum. To which is adided, 
some account of her life, by T. Goodwyn, arch- 
deacon of Oxford, 8vo. Lond. 171 3/' 

A constant journal was kept by Mrs. Burnet of 
her life \ every evening she devoted some time to 
die recollection of the |>a8t day, with a view of 
avoiding in future any errors into which she 
might have fallen. Though without learning, she 
possessed an acute and active mind; theology 
continued to be her favourite study, to which, by 
the circumstaxices of the tknes aad of hex own 
situaticm, she had been more particularly led. She 
sJso made some progress in geometry and philoso- 
' -phy : but she valued knowledge as a means rather 
than as an ettdj as it had a tendency to enlarge and 
purify the mind. By the austerities of her piety>. 
which was exalted to enthusiasm, she injured her 
constitution ; but, in her zeal for speculative opt- 
pions, she never lost sight of candour and bene- 
volence : Ae considered the regulation of her 
conduct and the purity of her life as the best evi- 
dence of the sincerity of her faith* Her general 
manners were unaiFectedy cheerful, and conciiiat* 
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ing; severe ta herself and candid to others. 
Without external pretence or ostentation, humi* 
lity, modesty, and Idndness, were her peculiar 
characteristics. In what was indifierent, she 
avoided singularity, and conformed with modera- 
tion and' simplicity to the customs suited to her 
station and rank. 

In 1707, her constitution, originally delicate, 
rapidly declining, she was recommended to the 
Spa for the recovery of her health, where she 
appeared in some degree to revive : but in January 
1708, being seized with a pleuritic fever, she 
sunk under it. Her death was resigned as her 
life b^d been exemplary : she expired on the 3d 
€^ February, 1708-9) and was buried atSpetchley 
near her first husband, according to « promise 
made to him during his life. 

J34ii/ard'j Lmiw cfGremt BnUan.—BiograpBhtm F^rmi^ 
mtiHh l^Cw-'Qibbon^j Memoirs of Pious Women* 
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* Elizabeth, daughter of captain Adams Law« 
rence of Lynton in Cambridgeshire, was born at 
.Clare, in March, 1644* Her mother was the 
daughter of Henry Cutts, esq. of Clire. £liza« 
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betb was first married to Griffith Uoyd, esq. of 
Hemmingford Grey, in Huntingdonshirey in Feb- 
ruary, I66I9 A gentleman of respectable character, 
possessed of a good estate, and particularly 
esteemed for his integrity and activity in the 
commission of the peace. After living fifteen 
years happily with Mr. Lloyd, who died April 
13th, 1682, she was left a widow, .in which 
state she continued till 1697, when she espoused 
Mr. Samuel Bury, a dissenting minister. With 
diis gentleman she resided in harmony and friend- 
ship) till 1720, when, after a short illness, she 
expired at Bristol, May 11th, in the seventy- 
seventh year of her age* 

Mrs. Bury Mras greatly distinguished during her 
life for her talents and exemplary manners ; she 
is said to have possessed uncomnx>n quickness of 
apprehension and fluency of expression, a liberal 
curiosity, and great application. Her conversa^ 
tion was interesting, her mind acute, and her wit 
poignant: she excelled also in epistolary corre- 
spondence. Her studies were various and pro- 
found: philosophy, philology, history, anciertt and 
modem, mathematics, geography, astronomy, 
and heraldry, by turns engaged her attention. 
Her hours of relaxation were employed in music, 
both vocal and instrumental. She was mistress 
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of the Friench language^ and a generous benefac- 
tress to die French refugees. She particularly 
applied herself to the study of Hebrew, in which, 
by unwearied application and practice, she be*> 
came a proficient. She wrote critical remarks 
upon the idioms and peculiarities of the Hebrew 
language, which were found among her papers 
after her decease. She likewise took delight in 
the study of anatomy and medicine, to which 
she was first led by her own indifferent' health, 
and afterwards induced to cultivate by the desire 
of being useful to her neighbours. She fre- 
quently astonished professors in the science by 
her accurate method of stating difficult cases, the 
appropriate terms she made use of, and her scien- 
tific acquaintance with the subject. But her 
farourite pursuit was theology, in the subtleties of 
which she was critically conversant. 

She was accustomed to regret the disadvantages 
of her sex, who, by the habits of their education, 
and the customs of society, were illiberally ex- 
cluded from the means of acquiring knowledge. 
She contended, that mind was of no sex, and that 
man was no less an enemy to himself than to wo- 
man in confining her attention to frivolous attain- 
ments. She spoke with pleasure and gratitude 
of her own obligations to her father and to her 
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preceptors^ for haying risen superior to those un- 
worthy prejudices, and opened to her the sources 
of intellectual enjoyment. 

Her beneficence and generosity were habitual 
and persevering, and often exerted on an exten- 
sive scale ; she made long and expensive journeys 
in the promotion of her various plans^ and in pro- 
curing, to carry them into effect, the assistance 
and agency of others. ^ I have acted the part of 
a beggar so long,' said she, ^ that I am now almost 
one myself.' She recommended the appropriat- 
ing of stated annual stuns to benevolent purposes : 
* People will not grudge,' she was accustomed to 
say, * to give out of a purse that is no longer 
their own.' Those who had no children, she 
thought, ought to reserve a fourth part of their in- 
come for charitable uses. This, it must be con- 
fessed, is a subject of some difficulty, on which 
much might be alleged, and which must always 
depend on circumstances. 

The temper of Mrs. Bury was contemplative 
and pious ; from her eariy youth, she was accus- 
tomed to rise at four in the morning, and to spend 
several hours in her closet in meditation and de- 
votional exercises. She conversed cheerfully with 
her friends, but regretted the time consumed in 
visits. She could not satisfy herself,* she fre- 
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quently said, with an intercourse in which she 
could neither do nor receive g9ody but would ratlicr 
confine herself to her closet and her books. In 
her diary the following remark sometimes occurs : 
— " Entertained very kindly at such and such 
houses, but no good done to myself or others.** 
At other times, she would complain, after leaving 
company, * that though she had struck fire fre- 
quently, it always fell upon wet tinder.' This 
good lady was probably too scrupulous and fasti* 
dious : among the lesser duties of life, we ought 
not to overlook, that of contributing, by innocent 
compliances, to the happiness of others. The 
bow cannot always remain bent ; social duties 
are not incon»stent with moral obligations. 

Mrs. Bury left at her decease a large diary, 
which was abridged and published by her hus- 
band, from whose account the preceding particu- 
lars hav« been extracted. Among her miscella- 
neous papers were several discourses upon religi- 
ous subjects; also critical observations in anatomy, 
medicine, mathematics, music, philosophy, and 
rhetoric. 

An elegy upon her death was written by Dr, 
Watts, in which her various and admirable quali- 
ties are poetically enumerated. 

Ballarifj British LaJks — Bidgrsphium Famituwn 
Gibbon* 4 Memoirs ofPiws Womcn^ lit. 
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CALPHURNIA. 

The two following letters of Pliny, translated 
by the earl of Orrery, afford an interesting • de- 
scription of this lady, whom he had espoused^ 
and an affecting picture of virtuous tenderness. 

PLINY TO HISPULLA *. 

** As you are an example of every virtue, and 
as you tenderly loved your excellent brother, 
whose daughter (to whom you supplied the place 
of both parents) you considered as your own, I 
doubt not but you will rejoice to learn, that she 
provfes worthy of her father, worthy of ycu, and 
worthy of her grandfather. She has great talents; 
she iis an admirable economist ; and she loves me 
with an entire affection : a sure sign of her chas- 
tity. To these qualities she unites a taste for 
literature, inspired by her tenderness for nie. She 
has collected my works, which she reads. perpe- 
tually, and even learns to repeat. When I am to 
plead, hpw great is the anxiety she suffers ! 
When I have succeeded, her joy is not less exqui- 
site. She engages people to tell her what ap- 
plauses I have gained, what acclamations I have 



* The aunt of Calphumia. 
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excited, and what judgment is pronounced on my 
orations. When I am to speak in public she 
places herself as near to me as possible, under the 
cover of her veil, and listens with delight to the 
praises bestowed upon me« She sings lAy verse^^ 
and, untaught, adapts them to the kite i^^hve ia 
her only instructor. 

** Hence I expect with certainty that eur hap-* 
piness will be durable, and that it will daily 
increase. In me she is not captivated by youth 
or beauty^ which are liable to accident and decay, 
btit with the lustre .of my name. These are the 
sentiments which become a woman formed by 
your hand, and instructed by your precepts. 
Under yoiur roof, she beheld only purity and vir- 
tue ; it was your approbation that taught her to 
love me. Your filial affection for my mother led 
you in my. childhood to praise and model me, to 
presage that I should one day be the man my wife 
now fancies me to be. We, therefore, mutBaHy 
Temrn you thanks : — I, because you have given 
her tcy me ;— she, because you have given me tO' 
her. You have selected us as formed for each* 
other. Faiewel." 

PLINY TO CAL1»HURNIA. 

^ My eager desire to see you is incredible* 
Love is its first spring ; the next, that we have 

. VOL. II. £ 
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been so seMom 'separated. I pass the greater 
part of the night in thinking of you. In the day 
also, at those hours in which I have been accus- 
tomed to see you, my feet carry me spontaneously 
to your apartment, whence I constantly return 
out of humour and dejected, as if you had refused 
tp admit me. There is <Mie part of the day only that 
affords relief to my disquiet — the time dedicated 
to pleading the causes of my friends. Judge 
what a life mine must be, when labour is my rest^ 
and when cares and perplexities are my only com- 
forts. Adieu." 

Biograpifium Fatmneunu 
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Casar, having been divorced from Pompeia^ 
took^ for hb fourth wife, Calpurhia, daughter of 
Lucius Piso, of an ancient and honourable family, 
derived, according to Ovid, from Calpus, son to 
Numa Pompilius, second king of Rome. The 
family was divided into two branches ; of which 
one was surnamed Frugi^ sipiifyipg men of 
worth : the name of Piso was conunon to both. 
The father of Calpumia was consul of Rome in 
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75 3> the year in which, by some writers, the birth 
of Christ is placed. 

In Calpurnia, Csesar found a wife such as he 
desired, the propriety of whose conduct preserved 
her even from suspicion. To her virtues were 
added beaujty, talenis, prudence, and an extras 
ordinary eloquence ^ she possessed also a genero- 
sity, magnanimity, and greatness of mind, truly 
Roman. With a mind acute and comprehensive, 
she was enabled to enter into- the great designs 
meditated by Csesar, ^who aspired to universal ' 
empire. JCa^umia displayed both in adversity and 
in prosperity the same equanimity : the victories 
atid triumphs of Caesar inspired her with no pre- 
sumption; while, in a reverse of fortunes, the 
iirmness of her temper remained unshaken. Her 
mind was equal to her extraordinary fortune, and 
to the honours which she shared with the greatest . 
monarch and conqueror in the world. Her 
modesty and moderation were, on all occasions, 
^exemplary. No one could perceive any difference 
between Calpurnia wife to C-aesar senator of 
Rome, and Calpurnia consort to the master of 
the world. Mildness, gentleness, affability, and 
fortitude,, were her distinguishftng characteri^ 
tics. 

She exhibited the same steadiness when re« 
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publican Romej impatient of its sovereign dictator, 
struggled to emancipate itself by the fall' of the 
usurper. The destiny of Csesar drew near to its 
accomplishment.: his assassinalion was resolved 
upon ; while his dearest friends joined in the con- 
spiracy. Calpumia, it is related, felt, on this 
occasion^.presages of the approaching fate of her 
husband. Her imagination probably impressed 
by the spirit and circumstances, of the times, she 
dreamed that, by a solemn decree of the senate, 
lixe dome built upon the house of Cxsar fell, and 
crushed him beneath it in her arms. Starting 
from this terrible vision, her tendemess^ for her 
husband, added to apprehensions but too justly 
founded^ seized upon her spirits. 

Caesar, had been warned of designs formed 
s^ainst his power and life by sevetal anonymous 
advertisements, in which he was told to beware 

« 

o^ tie ides, of March* He had on that day ap- 
pointed to meet the senate for the business of 
proposing, an expedition against the Parthians. 
The warnings^ he had received, the tears of Csd- 
puri^ the entreaties of his friends, and an indis- 
position which he felt, combined to make him 
h^itate on the morning, of the day, whether he 
should not adjourn the discussion and dismiss the 
assembly. To this purport he had even commis^ 
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sloned Mark Antohy, when Decittius Bcatus 
came to mjEorm him, that die. senate^ wksdi had 
met in pursuance of his orders^ ^gnnlted Ottiyfai| 
arrival to decbre him king of alhthe proihfices of 
the empire, and tx> autherise his asiumptkxi of th« 
eloigns of imperial dignity. On^'abopmng him 
waver in his resolution, Brutus ridiculed dit 
superstitions by which he suffered himself to •be 
influenced, and remonstrated with him on the 
►impropriety of frustrating, by his weakness, the 
liberal purposes of the senate in his favour, 
Caesar yielded to the representations of hi^ insi- 
dious friend, bound, as lie beliereA, to 'his in- 
terest by numberless acts of favour and Hberalit)^ 
On repairing to the senate, he met hit fsrte^ and 
periled, a victim to pubMc libevty and privaii 
jealousy, by the hands of diose in vbom he had 

confided* ^ « ^ 

Calpurnia M'as seized, on the fatal tidings, with 
a deep and sincere grief^ which iras tettiied by 
the ccmduct of her future life« Superior to the 
weakness of ordinary minds, she pronounced pid>> 
Udy, in the Rostray die funeral eulogium of her 
husband, in which her aflFection for the'deceased, 
her'seilse of his great qualities^ her respect for 
his memory, and her sorrow for his loss, werfe 
eloquently expressed and displayed. Having da- 
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blared, diat n I^s such as hers admitted of no 
rcparadoiii jin conformity to this sentiment, she 
parsed the remainder of her life in mourning, 
secluded in the house of Mark Antony, to whom 
she ^tSMSted the treasures and papers of Caesar, 
that he might he the better enabled to avenge his 
death. 

^ Znv/ of the Raman Emprtsusf bj MonjtturJe Seruiez^* 
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BiAKCA^ descended from the noble house o^ 
the Capelli at Venice, and daughter of Bartolomeo 
Capello, was bom in 1545. Her childhood and 
early youth passed in> the retirement of her father's 
palace, where, according to the custom of the 
country, she conversed only with her family and 
relations. 

Th^ Florentines had, among other nations^ 
formed, in the middle of the sixteenth century, a 
commercial establishment at Venice, which was 
held in great reputation. By several of the most 
noble and wealthy families of Florence, agents 
were appointed at Venice, who transacted in the 
mercantile houses the business of their employers. 
Among tUb most distinguished of these was diat 
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of the Salyiati^ whom Pietro Buonaventuriy a Flo~ 
rentine youth» whose birth was obscure, and 
whose family were indigent, served as a clerk. 
More indebted to nature than to fortune, Pietroi 
with a fine person and insinuating manners, pos* 
sess^ an aspiring temper, and a turn for in- 



trigue. 



Opposite to the palace of the Capelli was the 
house of the Salviati, when, in 1565, Bianca hav- 
ing entered her twentieth year, attracted, by the 
charms of her person, the attention of the young 
Florentine. Her rank flattered his ambkion, 
while by the difficulties that seemed to threaten 
the intrigue, his darling passion for adventure was 
stimulated and inflamed. It was in vain that, for 
some time, he sought to procure access to the 
idol that had captivated his fancy, and banished 
from his thoughts the ledger and the cash-book. 
The young Venetian women, more- especially.^ 
those of noble blood, were held in strict con- 
finement, which, by frustrating all his projects, 
had reduced Pietro to despair, but for some stolen 
glances, which his vanity failed not to construe 
to his advantage. His hopes thus revived, hit 
efiorts were renewed ; whil^ the confinement and 
severity under which Bianca repined, proved but 
too propitious to the views of her lov^f, vid ren* 
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dered har little Icm solicitous dian himeelf to fad- 
Etate the desirei interview. Bolts and bars are 
but feeble dhitadea when opposed to passion, 
wiiich, ingenious to circumrent, and fertile in re- 
' source, burst* the trammeU of audiority, and 
overle^ts, wi^ut diSicolty, the barriers of exter- 
nal restraint. 

Tbe Flor«Dtinc, who watched Bianca when, 
attended by her maid, ^ repaired to church, to 
offer up her devotions, prophaned die gates of the 
temple, by whispering in her ear an unhallowed 
tale : careful tp veil his humble extraction, he 
represented himself to the credulous fair -one as a 
partner in the house whose concerns he transact- 
ed. His engaging manners, his elegant figure, 
the soft accents of the lover, and the novelty of 
her sensations, combiDed to deceive and intoxicate 
Bianca. Was kvt ever known to doubt the vera- 
<uty of itt object, or lh« reality of the sentiment 
which flattered its hopes i The attendant, in- 
fluenced either by interest or by sympathy, by 
p^suaaions or by bribes, consented to aid the en- 
amoured pair, and, by the help of a false key, to 
admit, at audnight, while caution slept, the lover 
fo breathe his vdWs at the feet of his mistress. 

.This intercourse was maintained, for some 
months, v^thout discovery ; the secret r«sted in 
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the breasts of three peopk> whose mutual inte* 
rest and safety was the pkdge of their prudence : 
but symptoms of the appearance of a fourth per* 
sonage, tirhose silence it wouU be less easy to 
ensure, placed at length befoore the eyes of the 
frail Bianca the terrors of a cloister and perpetual 
imprisonment. In this dilemma a consultation 
being held, flight was proposed, as the only means 
of safety. Bianca yielded to the reasoning of her 
lover, and, havii^ secured as a dowry a set of 
jewels belonging to. her father, eloped with him 
to Florence. 

During the journey, Buonaventuri was com^ 
pelled to disclose the deception he had pra'ctised; 
to excuse it as a stratagem of love, and to reveal 
to his mistress, on whose* tenderness he .threw 
himself for pardon, fads real name and quality. 
Thus circumstanced, the ladf, as he foresaw, had 
no altematiTe, but wa& compelled to recompense 
with her hand, and tor promise faith and affection 
to the man by whom she had been so grossly de- 
ceiyeti and betrayed- A priest, procured by the 
Florence, in a village near Bologna^ performed 
for the lovers the nuptial ceremony ; when, the 
benediction being given, die new^married pair 
proceeded to Florence, and sought shelter in tfait 
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house of the elder Buonaventuri. Bianca sooo 
«fter gare birth to a daughter, on whom she be- 
•towed <he name of Felegrina. 

The CapeUt family, incensed af the flight and 
disgrace of their daughter, breathed only venge- 
snce : Griniani, patriarch of Aquileta, the uncle of 
Bianca, procured, in his wrath, a decree from the 
senate, by which his neice and her husband were 
exiled, as outlaws, from Venice, and a reward of 
» diousand ducats offered to those ^o should 
bring the offenders to justice : a similar sum was, 
on a fulfilment of the same condition, promised 
by Bartolomeo. Giovan Battista Buonaventuri, 
uncle to Pietro, accused of being privy to the 
conduct of his nephew, was thrown into a duiK 
geon and suffered to perish : the confidant of the 
lovers, whom they had neglected to make the 
partner of dinrflight, expiated her breach of trust 
by a fate not less severe. Thiu, from the im- 
prudence of two young people, whose age af- 
&rded some extenuation for thnr offimces, and 
by the absurd prejudices of a fanatic aristocracy, 
was humanity vic^ted and nature outraged. « 
Bianca, the victim of credulity and firaiid, con- 
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^e barbarity of her relations, and die injustioe 
of her country. Ruffians, it was reported, were 
sent to Florence to drag her from her humble 
asylum ; every thing tended to convince her of 
the dangers of her situation, and the necessity. of 
a powerful friend. Thus circumstanced,*^ she de- 
termined to solicit protection from Francesco (son 
to Cosmo), governor of Tuscany. Her introduction 
to this prince is variously related. Francesco had 
received from his agents at Venice early notice 
.^of the elopement, with its consequences^ and, in 
the ^ensuing year, he appeared a zealous advo- 
cate in behalf of the lady. The following account 
of the commencement of the acquaintance be- 
tween Bianco and the governor wears an air of 
romance, and seems to want confirmation. The 
story is however admitted and .reported by the 
Florentine writers. 

Bianca is represented, in dread of the decree^ 
as keeping herself closely concealed in the house 
of her father-in-law, scarcely venturing to hear 
mass in a neighbouring church, when a disturb- 
ance in the street one day drew her, at the mo- 
ment Francesco passed on horseback, towards the 
window. Absorbed in attention to what had 
caused the afiray, she saw not the prince, whoy 
struck by her beauty, stopped to ol^nFe her : oo 
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mtetifift at leng^ his ardent gaze, «he started, 
letired in ahrm, and reported what had passed to 
the mother of her husband, who sought to dko^ 
pate her leaf s. Some time elaqpsed, when the in- 
oident appearing to be followed by no conse- 
quences, Bianca recovered her tranquillity: she 
hewerer redoubled her precautions, abstained 
wholly from mass, and kept herself in strict coiv- 
eealment. 

Francesco^ whose imagination the charois of 
Bianoi had deeply impressed, rode daily through 
the street, in which he had transiently bebdd her, 
watching, in vain for a second glance : in the same 
hope, and with the same success, he visited tlie 
neighbouring churches. Thus baffled^ and de- 
spairing of the assistance of chance, he imparted 
his adventure, inxonfidence, to his chamberlain, 
Mondragone, who, with the aid of his wife, 
traced ^e beautiful strapger. The wtfe of Mon- 
dragone, under plausible pretences, fonyied un 
acquaintance wkh the mother of Buooaveoturi^ 
and; by bar liberalities, won her confidence. 
The story of the marriage of Bianca, its conse- 
quaices, her just apprehansioiis» and the necessity 
of a powerful pattonage, soon became the sufajeet 
of their cotyveffsations. The lady of she cham- 
berlaiiiy «f cdurs^ oQered her interest with her 
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husband, to procure for the beautiful Venetian 
the protection of the prince, whose justice and 
ciemency she failed not to extol. Induced by the 
soiicitaetions and arguments of her mother, on 
whom- the wife of Mondragone had imposed with- 
out difficulty, Bianca was prevailed upon to give 
a timid assent to make a visit to the house of the 
chamberlain, where they were received with 
courtesy by their new friends, and the young lady 
persuaded to recapitulate her story. Her hostess 
listened ko the tale with apparent interest, and^ 
on its conclusion, having praised the munificence 
and liberality of the prince, promised to engage 
his patronage for her lovely guest. After par- 
taking some refreshments, the mother was artfully 
drawn from the room, which Francesco, a few 
minutes after, abruptly entered. Bianca, confused 
by an incident thue unexpected, sunk at the feet 
of the royal visitor, and, in tremulous accents, 
besought his honour and compassion. Francesco^ 
having raised aiMl encouraged the lovely suppliant, 
assured bev of his services and protection; after 
which he imraedi^ely withdrew, leaving Bianca 
not less perplexed than surprised by what had 
happened. The lady of the house, on her re* 
turn, accosting her guest with » smite, apologised 
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for the intrusion of the prince, who, possessing 
the key to a private door of the house, was accus- 
tomed, she told her, to enter without ceremony. 
' But doubtless,' added she, ' you chid him for 
his intrusion/ * I asked of him,' replied Kanca, 
^ only security for my honour.' The occa^n 
was not lost for renewing the eulogium on Fran- 
cesco, a subject on which the wife of the cham- 
berlain was peculiarly eloquent; she entreated 
her^uest not to check an acquaintance thus au- 
spiciously, though accidentally, begun, and which 
could not fail of proving to her highly advan- 
tageous. Such is said to have been the origin of a 
connection so important to the futi^re destiny of 
Bianca. 

This account is liable to objections : it appears 
improbable that the prince, who learned from his 
agents, at the time it happened, the flight of the 
lovers, should have been ignorant of the circum- 
stances attending their asylum, and the conduct 
of the Venetiap states, or should have been ob- 
liged for his introduction to stratagem and sux- 
puse. But a foundation of truth,, enough for the 
purposes of this narration, is sufficiently apparent 
in the charms and defenceless situation of Bianca^ 
the character in which her husband stood, as an 
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igent for the commerce of Florence, and the 
temper of Francesco, whose sensibility to female 
beauty was well known. 

The prince espoused, with ardor and spirit, 
the cause of the fair fugitive, in whose behalf 
he negociated with the Venetians, seeking to 
obtain, through his agent at Venice, and by the 
mediation of the pope's nuncio, a reverse of 
their, severe decree* Though sustained by the 
church, his efibrts proved fruitless, the council of 
ten continued inexorable. Six thousand ducats, 
the property of Bianca, bequeathed to her by her 
mother, were withheld, and the decree, whidi 
pronounced her an alien from her country, eon* 
firmed. So rigid and implacaUe appeared the 
temper of the republic, Aat Francesco was ad- 
vised by his agent to remit his efforts, tiU an 
opportunity more propitious should occur, when, 
the affair being no longer recent, aristocratical 
vengeance might have time to cool. A general 
interest, he assured him, had been excited by the 
cause 'f the states conceiving their dignity, as a 
body, to be aiBected ; to relent, therefore, would 
be cbnsidered as a dangerous precedent. To 
these remonstrances a hint was added, that it ill 
became the dignity of an embassador and repre- 
sentative of the prince to interfere in the con* 
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cerns of a private family, in a business which 
promised not a favourable issue, which was dis- 
reputable to its advocates, and which would not 
fail to draw upon Florence the resentment of the 
republic. Francesco, on this statement, seems to 
have relaxed his zeal ; the proceedings were suf- 
fered to decline ; the rather perhaps as Bknca, 
under his protection, remained in perfect secu- 
rity. It is certain that, in 1565, every application 
to the senate in her behalf had ceased. 

The prince, -who daily became more attached 
to his protegee, purchased for her a palace on the 
Via Mmggiore at Florence \ his £beralities towards 
her were boundless ; while every interval from 
business was devoted to her society. Bianica was 
not insensible to th6 attentions of her munificent 
patron, though for some years a veil of decorum 
and secresy was drawn over their connectsoti. 

At the commencement of their acquaintance^ 
Francesco had been invested by his father, who* 
had retired from public aiairs, with the greateir 
part of the ducal powers ; Cosmo, though not 
ignorant of the conduct of his son towards his 
new favourite, affected to overlook it; an. alliance 
was negociatedTyy him, between Francesco, the 
reigning duke of Tuscanyj and the emperor 
Maxiihi&an> whose sister. Donna Joanna of AaSi» 
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Iria^ had been demanded in marriage. The Italian 
prince^, involved in a struggle for precedence, re- 
garded with jealousy the power and magnificence 
of the Medici ; the interest of the hojuse of Austria^ 
it was conceived by Cosmo, would strengdien their 
cause, and enable theih to defeat the machinations 
of their enemies. In a political view, Francesco 
acceded to the opinions of his father, nor ven- 
tured, though hut little inclined to the marriage, 
to throw any impediment in the way of the nego- 
ciation. While this alliance remained in sus* 
pence, the attachment of the prince to Bianca 
was studiously concealed ; but; on the completion: 
of the nuptials, he no longer affected to disguise 
his feelings. 

In 1 566, a short time after the marriage, Bianca 
was introduced at court,- and the predeliction of 
her lover openly avowed. Intoxicated by thef 
admiration and respect procured to her by her 
charms, and the favour 6f the duke, whose devo- 
tion to her appeared to be unlimited, she carried' 
her views into futurity, and revolved in her mind 
projects the most aspiring. Francesco, In a mo- 
ment of delirium, made a solemn vow, before the 
image of the virgin, to espouse his mistress when- 
ever they should be freed from their present 
engagements. 
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While Bianca triumphed in the^ favour of HSb 
duke, her husband shared in hijs bounty ; invested 
with the title and office of chamberlain, he was 
admitted to a part in the government, and con- 
sulted on the a^airs of the state. Giddy with his 
elevation, he abused the powers entrusted to him, 
and drew on himself the hatred of the people. 
The Florentines had npt yet forgotten the usurpa- 
tions of the Medici, by vrhom the republic had 
been abolished :. a number of malecontents still re- 
mained, "who waited but an occasion, openly to 
shew the detestation which lurked in their hearts 
of the masters imposed upon them. Francesco, 
who, without the good qualities, inherited the vices 
of his father, was still more the object of their 
abhorrence ; while, incensed at the oppression and 
arrogance of the upstart chamberlain, they meditat- 
ed his ruin, which hisowQ indiscretion precipitated. 

In consequence of her connection with the 
prince, a coldness had taken place between Bianca 
and her husband, whose intriguing spirit reviving, 
he sought to console himself for the infidelity of 
his wife4n gallantries with the ladies of the court. 
Buonaventuri particularly attached himself to 
Cassandra Bongiani, a beautiful Florentine, of 
th^ family of the Ricci ^ with this hdy, whose 
|»vours he imprudently boasted, he passed hiji 
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hours of leisure from the business of his office* 
.The Ricci, zealous for the honour of their family, 
and irritated by the vanity and presumption of 
Buonaventuri, complained to the duke, whom 
they entreated to diastise the' ii^soknce of his 
chamberlain. In compliance with this rembn* 
strance^ Francesco mildly represented to him the 
impropriety of his conduct, yramed him of his 
danger, and advised him to greater moderation 
and reserve ; concluding with a hint, that his pro«> 
tection could but little avail him against the po* 
Qiard of the assassin. The chamberlain excused 
and justified himself, complained vehemently of 
the malice of his enemies^ and treated the impu- 
tations thrown on him as calumnies, fabricated 
by his enemies, from jealousy of the favour with 
which he was honoured by his master* Fran- 
cesco affected to admit these apologies, but oIk 
served, on dismissing Buonaventiuri, that, for the 
consequences of his conduct, he would henceforth 
have himself only to blame. 

The imprudent chamberlain, confiding it\ |h# 
forbearance of his patron^ repeated, with aggrava- 
tion^ his indiscretions } while the Rjicci continlied 
daily to solicit the duke for justice. To rid 'him-< 
self of their importunities, and to save his cham* 
berlain^ he at length, detenniped on sending him 
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to France. Bianca, to whom fae communicated 
this project, felt, on the i^ea of a separation froni 
her husband, her regard for him revive : im- 
ploring the prince to suspend his purpose, she pro- 
mised to use all her influence with Buonaventuxs 
to induce him to alter his conduct. On the same 
day, she remonstrated with him on the peril to 
which he exposed himself; repeated what had 
passed between herself and the duke ; and en- 
treated him with tears to dissolve the connection 
in which he was entangled. She was answered 
by her husband with rudeness and violence 9 he 
refused with imprecations to make the sacrifice 
required of him } and, after treatiing his wife with 
insult and menace, left her overwhelmed with in* 
dignities and grief. Francesco, in an adjoin* 
ing apartment, to which he had communic^udon 
by a secret door, overheard the conversation ; and 
found, on entering, his mistress in tears. ^ If^* 
fi^d he, after exhorting her to compose herself^ 
* your husband will take no advice, we must leave 
him to his fate/ 

Buonaventuri, rushing into the street, after he 
had quitted his wife, observed one of the ^icci, 
who was engaged in cofiversition with two other 
noblemen : having furiously accosted him, he gp- 
ptied^ a pi^ol to. his breast^ and, in terms of. outs 
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rage» threatened l^is deatruction, should he dare 
again to complain of his conduct^ Ricci^ justly in* 
censed at this new. insult, repaired again with his 
friends to the duke, of whom he demanded im« 
mediate satisEaction for the affiront he had receiv-* 
ed. Francesco, taking him into the garden, held 
"virith him a long conversation, and^ on partings 
ixras heard to 8ay> ' Do as you please, I sKall take 
no notice of your conduct.' In the evening -tW 
duke quitted the city. 

The chamheriain rctuniijig on the night of the 
SABie day (December 2 Lst, 1 569^ attended by two 
servants armed, from the house of Cassandra, was 
attacked on the bridge Delia InimtOj by more than* 
twelve buaditti : the combat was unequal ^ in the 
beginning o£ the fray, one of Ae servants made his 
escape, the other fell by his master. Buonaventuri, 
having killed the leader of the assaseins, defended 
himself with vigour, cleared the bridge, and had 
nearly reached his house, where a fresh band of 
assassins awaited him, so intent were his enemies 
on his destruction: exhaust^ at Itogth by his 
esertionsv and unable to evade assailants thus 
mnlciplied, the impetuous chambevhin rushed on 
his'fote, and fell covered with wounds^ Ruffians, 
at the aame time, broke into the chamber of his 
mistress, whom they murdtiPtd ' in' her hsd. By 
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diese barbarous sacrifices was the ferocious 
honour of the Ricci appeased. 

Bianca, infonned in the morning of die misera- 
ble desttey of her husband, flew to the palacei 
to implore vengeance on the murderers. The 
duke was still absent, at Pratolino, whither he 
had retired, and whence he returned not till the 
second day after the catastrophe, when he endea- 
▼oured to console Bianca by a solemn promise to 
investigate the transaction, and to punish tl^e as- 
sassins of his chamberlain. By tardy proceedings, 
however, the murderers were suflFered to escape, 
and take refuge in- France. This circumistance 
nendered the prince suspected of being privy to 
die outrage^ an opinion which other events tended 
to strengthen; and which was, some years after- 
wards, confirmed by his own confession, to Gio- 
van Batttsta Confetti, his chaplain. Too weak to 
risque ofienc^ing his mistress, by a removal of her 
husband, whose stay she had solicited, vnthout 
energy to punish the presumption of the creature 
whom he had raised, or resolution to refuse re- 
dress to an injured subject, there remained to 
Francesco no other alternative. To these, it is 
probable, private motives might be added of suffi- 
cient force to precipitate the fate of a capricious 
though comi^aisant husband. 
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The death of Buonaventuri appeared to draw 
yet closer the ties between his widow and the 
duke, whose avowed mistress Biafica now became^ 
and from whom he could scarcely separatehim- 
self for the necessary avocations of his station. 
The Florentines, offended and disgusted with the 
conduct of their governor, circulated, at his ex« 
pence, severe satires ; but the influence of Bianca 
was not to be shaken : all favours were solicited 
.through the medium of het interest; her support 
was fortune, and her displeasure ruin. It was 
scarcely possible that a power thus absolute should 
be always used with moderation i and it is certain 
that Bianca incurred the hatred of the nation. 
Alarmpd by the public discontent, she courted, to 
strengthen her interest, the friendship of the Me- 
dici. Cosmo, father of the reigning duke, lived 
retired with Camilla Martelli, the wife whom he 
had espoused, and interested himself but little 
with public affairs. Donna Isabella de Medici, 
tister to Francesco, and his brothet, cardinal Fer« 
dinand, appeared to Bianca of greater importance 
to her cause. Isabella, beloved by her brother, 
but unfortunately married to Giordano Orsino, 
widi whose nephew, Troilo^ she had formed an 
attachmaat, which ultimately led her to a tragical 
death, .finding her inclinations, favoured by 
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Btanca, attached herself to her in return, nor did 
she fail to flatter the passion of the duke. Car- 
dinal Ferdinando, whose temper was rough and 
severe, though but little beloved or confided iii 
by Francesco, had, of all the M^^i family, the 
greatest popularity. His favour was sought by 
Bianca as a security against the people, while, to 
efiect her purpose, she studied hrs character, and 
contrived to render herself necessary to him, 
through his love of pomp and expence, which led 
him to exceed the limits of his fortune. Having 
repeatedly applied to the duke for an increase of 
his revenue, or a temporary relief from his exi- 
gences, Ferdinando had as often suflered the mor- 
tification of a refusal. The interests of the bro- 
thers clashed with each other : Bianca, availing * 
herself of this circumstance, obtained for the car- 
dinal, by her interference, what he had before 
vainly sought. One day, in particular, when 
about to depart for Rome, he pressed tte duke 
for a loan of twenty thousand scudi ; and, on the 
rejection of his suit, complained to Btanca of the 
conduct of his brother : she exhorted hi«i, with 
a smile, tx> patience, and assure hitt, that, on 
his return home, her would find his wishes fulfil- 
led* Ferdinaiido, encouraged by this promise, 
was. Oft' hoB arrival at RoiAe, agreeably surprised 
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by the sum he had demanded. To these sub* 
stantid services, Bianca added the most flattering 
testimonies x)f respect and deference : mistress of 
every . avenue to the heart, the cold and severe 
nature of the cardinal yielded to her blandish* 
ments ; while soliciting his advice, his assistance, 
and his prayers, to him she affected to hold her* 
self indebted for ^e distinctions she enjoyed in 
his family. 

Her influence with the Medici thus secured. 
Iter ascendancy at court rested on a solid basis. 
To personal charms, she added an address the 
hiost insinuating ; pleasure followed in her train^ 
while distrust and jealousy fled before her. Fran^ 
cesco, unhappy in his marriage, and at variance 
vrith his kindred, sought refuge in the vivacity 
and facility of his mistress. The grand-duchess, 
educated in a bigotted court, harsh and unyield- 
ing in her manners, narrow in her intellects, and 
rigid in her opinions, was little calculated to en- 
gage an alienated heart. Severe to the frailties of 
her husband, she ejnbitteredhis mindbyreproadhes^ 
andbiy her incessant cdmpbints and appeals to his 
father completed his aversion and disgust. By 
her jealousy, her severity, and her violehce, the 
indifference of her husband was converted into 
hatred ; and the chains -rivetted which bound him 
VOL. i;. f 
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tp her rival. The example of the ^uke "wzs of 
course followed by the court; while adulation 
and splendor surrounded Bianca, the unfortunate 
duchess sunk into neglect. Exasperated by the 
consequences of her own indiscretion, she redou- 
bled her importunities, her appeals, and her com- 
plaints 'f till irritated by her deserted .state, the 
unhappy Joanna feh herself one day, on acci- 
dentally meeting her husband, with his. mistress, 
on the bridge of La Trinita, roused to fury and 
revenge. Count Heliodoro Costelli, by whom she 
was attended, observing her emotion, and that she 
was about to give orders to her servants to throw 
into the Amo her hated rival, stepped forward, at 
the critical moment, and by representing her pur- 
pose as a suggestion of the devil, dissuaded her from 
so desperate'a measure. The dictates of vengeance 
yielding to those of superstition, the duchess re- 
called her half-delivered mandate, and the fa- 
vourite passed on in safety. Not long after this 
incident, Bianca contrived, by her address, to 
mitigate eyea the rage of her rival, and, for a 
time,, to obtain from her some marks of favour. 

In 1574, the death of Cosmo, which secured 
the sovereignty to Francesco, removed ff om the 
conduct of his mistress a watchful eye, and deter« 
mined her on the execution of a long-meditated 
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project. The grand-duchess had borne to the duke 

several daughters : averse to the succession of 

either of his brothersy the want of a son afibrded 

to Francesco a perpetual source of vexation and 

grief. Since nature had refused him a legitimate 

heir^ he had been frequently heard to express a 

wish, that he might, out of wedlock, enjoy 

the satisfaction of being father to a boy. To 

secure her power over her lover, Bianca earnestly 

desired to become a mother, since Francesco, to 

the promise of making her his wife, should it ever 

be m his power, had added as a condition, that she 

should first present him with a son. One ob* 

stacle to her elevation had been removed by the 

assassination of her husband ; while the declining 

health of the duchess seemed to promise, at no 

very distant period, the completion of her hopes : 

by these circumstances her ingenuity was 8timu« 

lated. Since the birth of her daughter Pelegrina, 

the pledge of her first attachment, dissipation hskd 

impaired her constitution, and rendered a future 

pregnancy but little probable. The efiicacy of 

medicine, of every nostrum and superstition, 

which the knowledge or the temper of the times 

afibrded, had been long resorted to by Bianca in 

vain ; when, despairing of success, she resolved 

to have recourse to subtihy and fraud. An ha- 
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bitual refinement and policy, aided by the court 
morality, in which she had become an adept, de- 
termined her, in the prosecution of her purpose, 
to shrink from no measures which might ensure 
success. A project had been for some time 
ripening in her mind, and the agents, whose assist* 
smce it would be requisite to procure, chosen arid 
marked out. To each individual his part, of 
which only he had knowledge, was assigned \ the 
entire scheme was entrusted but to the confidant 
imd attendant of Bianca, Joanna-Santi, by whom 
the whole was to be arranged and conducted. In 
<:onformity to the plan of her mistress, Santi 
selected several Florentine women who were in 
a state of pregnancy, and at the close of the year 
1575 every thing was in a train of preparation. 

A report was now industriously circulated that the 
favourite had become pregnant : no one appeared 
to doubt of her situation, so admirably did Bianca 
perform her part; while the transport of her 
lover was sincere and unbounded. August 29th, 
1576, one of the women, marked by the confi- 
dant, was delivered of a son, and the mother, 
with the child, conveyed to a house belonging to 
Bianca. Santi, making the woman a visit, tbok 
the infant, under pretence of shewing it to some 
person in an adjoining room, from its mother. 
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and, in the night, had it secretly conveyed to the 
palace of Bianca, to be produced as occasion 
should serve. The crafty Venetian had acted 
through the day the part of a woman in the pains 
of child-birth : the duke, full of anxiety, and im- 
patiently expecting her delivery, quitted not the 
room for a moment, till, at length, exhausted by 
fatigue and watching, the night being far ad- 
vanced, he was prevailed on to ^retire, and to leave 
his beloved mistress with her nurses and attend- 
ants. Bianca contrived, on some pretence, to rid 
herself, for a few moments, of the physician, who 
waited in her chamber, and who seems not to have 
been in the p]pt ; and in the interval, surround- 
ed only by her confidential friends, pretended to 
have brought forth a son. Francesco, who had 
jiist laid down to repose, hastened, on the joyful 
intelligence, to the chamber of his mistress, firom 
who^e arms he received the boy, which he ac- 
knowledged as his own : in compliment to saint 
Anthony, whom he believed had been propitious 
to the prayers of Bianca, the child received from 
the duke the name of Antbnio. . 

Thus successful in fraud, cruelty succeeded in 
the mind of the ambitious Venetian, who sought 
to rid herself of the witnesses of Jier falsehood. 
The real mother, ignc^rant of the fate of her in- 
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fint, was, by an agent in the interest of Bianca, 
eonreyed to Bolc^pia. This man, being some 
time afterwurdi at the point of death, revealed to 
her the mystery, and cautioned her to be mindful 
of her safety. She wandered, in consequence of 
this erent, under a feigned name, during twelve 
years, through Italy ; and, ihet the decease of 
Bianca, revealed the tranaaction, in confession, to 
a Bolognese priest, whose interest she requested, 
with the successor of Francesco, to enable her tp 
Return to Florence. 

The wet-nurse, with a waiting woman, con- 
scious to a part of the secret, were precipitated 
into the Amo ; while Santt, th^ confidant and 
principal agent, was, a year after the transaction, 
•ent to Bologna, and, on her passage over the 
Apennines, asaauhedby ruffians, from whom she 
veceived several wounds with musket shot. Hav- 
ing, notwithstanding, reached the city alive, she 
made, in revenge, an au^ntic declaration of the 
whole transaction, of the fate which had over- 
taken those who had been employed in it, and of 
her belief tliat her ovm assassination had been in- 
tended. 

The timidity of conscious guilt is. ever cruel i 
thus the barbarity of Bianca defeated its own pui- 
popose : by a devKibon from integrity, the mind 
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becomes bewildered in error, while the desperate 
measures stggested by increasing peiplexity, lead 
but the more certainly to detection and shame. 

The deposition of Santi'was forwarded to car- 
dinal Ferdinando, who, for political reasons, m^Ule 
no present use of it» The artifices of Bianoi 
had not been sufficiently subtle to dade die su- 
spicions of her i^ysician ; her part was probably 
overacted ^ some of the symptoms which she Ka^ 
exhibited of a woman in chiU-birth, had an ap- 
pearance not perfectly in nature : the doubts of 
the medical men were even whispered in the e^ 
of the grand-Kluke, accompanied by otfae)* reports 
of the deceptions that had been practised. Fran- 
cesco seemed to give no crecHt tothe taie$ choO^ 
ing radier to believe what flattered hii wishe#r 
without a too curious investigation of th^ tmtii, 
he publicly acknowledged ihe little Antonio as his 
son. 

Bianca omitted nothing, on her part, that might 
tend to endear the boy to his reputed father : 
when scarcely two years of age, she made him 
write, or wrote for him, letters to the duke, which 
are yet in the archives of Florence. It was 
scarcely possible that she should long remain 
ignorant of the reports of her falsehood, which 
bad been carried to her lover : conscious that the 
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fraud could not be eventually concealed, she had 
the temerity, some yean afterwards, to confess to 
the duke the whole affair. Thus was the secret 
disclosed that bad cost so many precautions and 
•o much blood* In the midst of her avowal of 
guiltf Bianca preserved, by her address, the at« 
.tachment of the infatuated prince, who, before 
the public, still persisted in owning the child. 
The depositions of the real mother, and of the 
confidant, are not the only evidence of this sin- 
gular transaction : to these were added the 
testimony of Pietro Capello, the physician, who 
attended Bianca daring her pretended pregnancy 
and delivery, and who avowed to the duke his 
suspicions } while the confession of Bianca her- 
self, and the subsequent communications of Fran- 
cesco to his confessor, which are authenticated 
facts, remove every remaining doubt. If Fer- 
nando preserved silence in an afiair that so nearly 
concerned his interest, the enmity between the 
^brothers, the good offices of Bianca, her ascen- 
dancy over her lover, with other prudential mo- 
tives, sufficiently account for his moderation. 

About this period, 1 576, the^ father of Bianca, 
whose resentment time, and the splendid destiny 
of his daughter, had combined to appease, visited 
her at Florence : the grand-duke overwhelmed 
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him with presents^ while Bianca purchased for 
him a house at Venice, and increased4iis yearly 
revenue. The family of BartolomeO) more noble 
.than wealthy, was, on this occasion, regarded 
with jealousy by the se/iate, whose decree was 
still in force against Bianca : displeased with the 
conduct of her father, though they still allowed 
him to attend the grand opuncil, he was never 
afterwards admitted to the senate. His daugh- 
ter's residence and connections in a foreign cou^, 
were, to a jealous aristocracy, a sufficient ground 
of distrust. 

The dttke, involved by his love for his mis- 
tress in so much scandal and perplexity, was at 
this time exposed* on her account, to serious ap- 
prehensions. The arch-duchess had^ since the 
birth of Antonio, reiterated her appeals to her 
brother, Maximilian II. ; who no longer refused 
to listen to her complaints. Ferdinand, the arch«> 
duke, bro^r to the emperor, and an enemy to 
Francesco, interested himself also in the distress of 
the neglected duchess i while he sought to render 
odious the conduct of her husband in the eyes 
of the German princes. Francesco Was menaced, 
by Ferdinand, who talked loudly of redressing or 
avenging his sister. A rupture between the states 
appeared to be inevi^ble, when th^ death of 
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MsKzimilian dispersed the gathering storm. Ra- 
dons his successor, whose interest incUned hint 
to keep terms with the duke, haying ordered tfie 
case to he laid before him, listened to the grier* 
ances of both parties, and appeared bent on con- 
ciliating measures* The ayarice of her husband, 
and his predeliction for her rival, were yehementlj 
urged by the grand«-duchess ; while the d\^e, in 
his turn, accused his wife of austerity and pro* 
fusion. The emperor earnestly recommended an 
accommodation ; and advised Francesco to sacrifice 
his mistress, and to treat hi^ wife, who deserved 
from him more consideration, with greater re- 
spect» ^rbe duke, refusing to relinquish Bianca^. 
reproached the duchess with violence and exag- 
geration. From this negociation, as Oiight have 
been foreseen, nothing resulted. 

In 1577, an event happened more auspicious to 
the cause of the injured ^fe v the grand-duchess, 
in giving birth to a son, presented her consort 
widi a male heir, so long and so ardently desired 
by Fran<?fesco.* Don Filippo de Medici (the name 
given to the child) seemed to conciliate the alien- 
ated feelings of his parents. All Florence tri- 
umphed'in the event, and clamoured for, the r^ 
moval and disgrace of the mistress. Bianea, to 
aVoid greater morti£cation> prudently withdrew 
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for. a time from the city, and retiring eidier to her 
villa, or to Bologna, affected to relinquish her 
connection with the prince. 

Her absence but added strength to the affection 
of her lover : habituated to her cheerful and com* 
plaidant tenderness | originally averse to a wife 
forced upon him, whose behaviour had not tended to 
soften his distaste ; abhorring the constraint which 
her present situation, and the wishes of the people^ 
imposed upon him ; he languished for the society 
of his mistress, in which he yet at; times secretly 
indulged. In the ensuing year Bianca returned 
to Florence, though still afiecting to live retired. 
Appeased by her exterior prudence, and persuad- 
ed of the reformation of her husband, the duchess 
treated her rival with less acrimony :' but it was 
not long before this unfortunate woman becane^ 
with embitterred grief and resentment, undeceit- 
ed. Having one day encountered her husband 
with her rival, she reproached her, tt is Said, with 
bitterness^ and menaced her with the justice of 
Heaven : on her return home, agitated and de- 
jected, a profbimd melancholy seized her, ac* 
companied by an indisposition, which terminated 
in her death. This catastrophe was by some at- 
tributed to the consequences of a fall during h^ 
pregnancy ; by others to poison administered to 
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lier hj the duke } but a heart sincerely woundecl^ 
^th an infirm constitution, seenis fully adequate 
to produce the effect. 

Francesco, callous and impolitic^ exhibited on 
this occasion no symptoms of grief or compunction r 
while attending the solemnit^s of the funeral of 
• his wife, he disgusted the Florentines, by whom 
the duchess had been pitied and beloved, with hi$ 
levity and indecorum. Bianca shewed, on the 
death of her rival, so little sensibility and delicacy^ 
as to behold from her window the burial caval- 
cade: it was also observed, that the duke in pass- 
ing by, looked up and saluted his mistress | while 
from the interment he proceeded immediately taa 
Toute at her house. The triumph of Bianjca.on the, 
decease of the duchess was ungenerous,, indecent^ 
jind disgttstingi. * Give me ybux hand^^ said she^ 
Xq one of her confidants, who brought her the ia- 
t^Uigence ; ' it will now be in my power to make 
your fortune^ — I have the promise of the duke to 
become his wife : my views ^re all accomplished/ 
These hppea grew into conviction, wheii Fran- 
iresco refused to listen to prc^osals made to him 
of an alliance with the daughter of another so-v 
rereign prince* After the death'of the duchess,, 
tlie cardinal in vain pressed upon, his brother se- 
yeral advantageous marriages* The duke con« 
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standj replying, * that he had already sufficiently 
sacrificed to the interest of his family ; and that 
he had determined never again to barter his' li* 
berty for matrimonial fetters.' 

In the pursuit of her favourite purpose, Bianca 
had yet formidable obstacles to combat and van- 
^uish. By the Florentines, attached to the me«> 
mory of the grand-duchess, she was detested ) to 
Francesco, her enemies represented her as ao 
impostor; by a marriage with the rival of his. 
late wife> the duke would incur the enmity of the 
house of Austria, her relations ; his ministers and 
ecclesiastics pressed him to burst the chain by which 
he had been soJcHig dishonoured and bound. Urged 
by motives thus pressing and various, his own in- 
clinations, seemed to waver. ,His spiritual and 
tempore couns^ors, whom the duke consulted 
upoa the propriety of fulfilling his engagements 
with Bbnca, unanimously absolved him from hb 
vow: his chajdaia and confessor, Giovanni Coiv- 
fletd, especiaUy pressed upon him the more im- 
portant duties he owed to himself, bis country, and 
his family ^ duties which it rather behoved him to 
fulfil ^ and enforced his opinion by arguments 
drawn from reason, from rdigion> and from the 
laws. Fraiicesco, overcome by considerations 
which on all sides assailed him, determined on 
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doiiig ^olenoe to his heart, and yielding to tiie 
wishes of his counsellors and peopk. As some 
compensataoo to his mistress, who, on hearing his 
resolution, had, he was informed, refused all nou* 
rishment, hXkn skk and taken to her bed, he pur- 
posed to legitimate die chHd she had adopted ^ a 
measure which his confessor opposed, as replete 
with impropriety and injustice. The doke, al» 
lowing himself to be convinced that he had no 
right to deprive his brothers of their title to the 
succession, was prevailed on at length to abandon 
his plan, and content himself with the determina- 
tion of securing to the young Antonio a large 
and independent revenue. His counsellors^' to 
secure their victory over the inclinations of their 
prince, and wholly to wean him from his mistress, 
advised him to quit Florence, for a time, and to 
travel through Tuscany. 

Notwithstanding the opposition of Bianca, the 
duke commenced a journey, so perilous to her 
hopes : during his absence, she availed herself of 
her pen, varying her style, and addressmg herself, 
alternately, to his honour, his conscience, his ge-> 
nerosity, and his heart. Affecting to submit to 
her destiny^, she seemed preparing to leave Flo* 
rence, but delayed her departure under various 
pretences* . Having, by her agents, prepared the 
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"w^ay for a last effort to move him in her favour, 
«he suddenly appeared^ on h& retum> in die pre* 
senceof Francesco. Bathed in tearsy and humbled 
at his feet, her pathetic eloquence triumphed 
without difficulty over the heart of her lover; 
prudence and precaution were suddenly put to 
flight, and divines and politicians remembered no 
more ; the dictates of state, and the suggestions 
of interest, were silenced by the louder and more 
persuasive voice of nature and reason, vanquished 
by habit and passion. The remaining scruples of 
the duke yielded to the suggestions of a monk in the 
interest of Bianca. Apartments were prepared in 
the ducal palace for the reception of the conquering 
Venetian, and the attachment of the lovers renewed 
and cemented. A fit of sickness which France$(;a 
suffered about this time, completed the victory 
of Bianca, whose tender cares endeared her to 
the heart of the prince, by a thousand new sind 
affecting ties. 

On the morning of the 5th of June, 1579, 
Bianca, entering tbe chamber of die duk^, ofier* 
ed him refreshments, which she pressed him to 
lake : on his declining them, alleging his want <^ 
appetite — * I pray you,* said his tender nurse, 
* accept this egg from me ; I am convinced it 
vrill do yOu good.' The prince, having com^ied, 
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declared that he felt himself reTived, and, ex- 
pressing his grateful sense of the cares of Bianca, 
addedy * I have long been your debtor, it isk^ just 
that I should make the recompence your kindness 
and affection deserve. Take my hand \ from this 
moment you are my wife.' On the same day they 
were secretly married by Bianca's friendly mpnL 
During the term of mourning for the grand- 
duchess, this event was carefully concealed : as a 
pretence to lodge Bianca in the palace, it was re- 
ported^ that she had been ^pointed governess 
to the young princesses. Francesco employed 
agents to procure the opinion of the king of Spain, 
whose concurrence he considered as important, on 
the measure he had adopted : having obtained thi$ 
sanction, he avowed, at the expiration of the term 
of mourning, his marriage. 

Cardinal Ferdinando was not apprised of these 
nuptials till the middle of the year 1 579 : he re- 
ceived the intelligence, which he had long been 
prepared to expect, with little emotion. During 
the sickness of his brother he had been at Florence;, 
had witnessed the attentions of Bianca; and,, 
it -is even reported, had received from Francesco 
himself an intimation of the step he had taken. 
Ferdinando, however averse to this union, pru- 
dently forbore an opposition that, without being 
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a^raiiiiig, might have been injurio|yis to himself: he 

foresaw not the future elevation of Bianca ; his 

fath^r^CosmOf had contracted an inferior alliance 

. witli Cimilla Martelli, without thinking of raiding 

his.wif^to the dignity of grand -duchess. In <a 

• letter to a friond on this subject, he thus express 

td himself: " HoweVer, it does not follow diat 

Bianca will be proclaimed grand-duchess* I ra^ 

ther believe she will hold the same rank as did 

stgnora Camilla." With this conviction, he ap- 

-peared to regard the ev^nt with tranquillity, even 

congratulating his brother upon the occasion. 

To covar the disgrace of this coxmection, and 
to conciliate the public ttiindj Francesco applied 
.tq the Venetism senj^fe, entreating it . to confer 
upon his wif^ the title of daughter of the re- 
public I a tide created by the Venetians for po- 
iitical purposes, by which the daughters of their 
patricians, assuming the rank of princesses, miglit 
form allillnces with crowned heads. A daughter 
of the republic of Venice, the first Italian state, 
took precedence of th^ other princesses of Italy. 
Abbioso, the agent of the duke at Venice, pre- 
pared the business : the negociation previously ar- 
ranged, Mario Sforza, the duke's general, bearing 
.letters from Francesco and Bianca, conducted a 
splendid embassy to the republic, and obtained 
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from the senate^ to whom the marriage was an- 
nounced in form, the dignity solidted. 

On the 17th of July, 1579, Bianca was, by a 
decree of the same senate by which she had been 
banished and persecuted, created daughter of the 
^republic. At the same time, her father and bro- 
ther were made knights of the Stda xi'Uro. Splen- 
did entertainments were given to the embassador, 
who returned to Florence laden with honours, 
and bearing a letter to his master, in which the 
doge congratulated him upon his nuptials, thank- 
ed him for tlie attachment he had manifested to 
Venice, in his choice of a consort from one of the 
most illustrious of their patrician families, and 
^expressed his satisfaction in the event, of which 
an honourable monument should be left to pos- 
terity : " for which purpose,'' adds he, " we 
have this day unanimously, in cottncily created 
and proclaimed Bianca Capello, grand-duchess of 
Tuscany, daughter of the republic, &c.* 

Francesco, ^gratified by the conduct of the Ve- 
netians, deputed his foster-brother, don Giovanni 
de Medici, a youth of twelve years of age, to re- 
turn his solemn acknowledgments to the senate. 
Giovanni was received and treated at Venice as a 
sovereign prince. It was yet doubted, notwith- 
standing tibe splendor of these embassies,, if Bianca 
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w^ould be raised to die ducal throne, which seemed 
not, at the time of his marriage, to have been the 
purpose of the duke. Francesco, in his letter, 
had itiformed the doge of his nuptials, calling 
Bianca his wife, without allusion to any higher 
title. ttoT was it mentioned in the letter of Bi- 
^^mca, ixrhich was sealed, not with the arms of the 
Medici, but with her own crest. If the doge, in 
his ansMrers, gave to Bianca the title of grand- 
duchess, it was because he affected to believe, that 
the title of daughter of the republic, by raising 
her to the rank of a princess, gave her a claim to 
the ducal throne. This circumstance, which im» 
plied the wishes and expectations of the senate, 
with the honours lavished on the embassadors, 
aided in determining Francesco on die elevation 
of his wife. 

A measure so flattering to the ambition of 
Bianca being decided, it was the desire of the 
duke, that die double ceremony of the coronation 
of his consort as daughter of the republic, and 
her presentation as grand-duchess, should be per- 
formed on the same day with solemn pomp : the 
Venetians were, for this purpose, requested to 
send embassadors to assist on the occasion ; a re« 
quest to which they willingly acceded. 
- Giovannij Micheli, and Antonio Ticpolo, were 
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appointed by the republic to place the ducal 
ronet on the brow of their adopted daughter : ac- 
companied by the father of Bianca, her relationSj 
and a train of Venetian nobles, they were receiv- 
ed at Florence with princely honours. The com- 
monwealth of Venice, in its most flourishing pe^ 
riods, had never sent an embassy of equal splendor. 
On the ISth of October, 1579, tlie cere- 
mony took place : Bianca, in^e presence of the 
Florentine nobles, the ^magistrates, the embassa- 
dors (with the exception of the Austrian minister)^ 
and other foreigners of distinction, was proclaimed 
grand-duchess of Tuscany, and crowned daughter 
of the Venetian republic, from the embassadors 
of which she received the oath of allegiance.. 
The benediction was given to the royal pair by 
the uncle of Bianca, the patriarch of Aquileia^ 
after which the decree of the senate was read by 
Micheli, who plac^ on her temples the ducad 
crown. Previous to the ceremony, a ptotest 
against the whole transactioh had been entered by 
the pope's nuncio \ to appease whom, the duke 
and the Venetian embassadors jointly declared, 
that their purpose extended but to the crowning 
Bianca daughter of the republic : on this assur- 
ance, the ceremony .was suffered to proce^ 
Francesco displayed on the occasion all h^. mag;* 
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nificence, the expencea being computed at one 
million of scudi. The father of Biaiica received 
from the duke a considerable anmial pension, 
while a ring, valued at fifteen hundred scudi, Mras 
presented to each of the embassadors. In a pri- 
vate letter to the republic, Francesco, after return- 
ing his acknowledgments, promised the obedience 
due from a son to a father. 

The political views of Venice, which, notwith- 
standing the decrease of its power, was intent on 
plans of aggrandisement, were eminently flattered 
by this event. The ducal pair had been inaugu- 
rated by the Venetian patriarch, while their em- 
bassador had placed the coronet on the brow of 
Bianca : the ducal crown had been used in the 
ceremony, and not the Venetian cap. The in- 
struction of the senate to the embassador, stated, 
^^ that the grand-duke had requested that his 
consort should be crowned by the Venetian em- 
bassador with a ducal crown \ thereby publicly 
to shew his devotion to the republic.^' It is con- 
jectured that the request of Francesco was made 
at the instigation of the senate, that the elevation 
of Bianca might be attributed to Venice, which 
might thereby avail itself of her gratitude. Nor 
had the duke, in thaipower and confidence he had 
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given to the senate^ been, on his side, without po* 
litical view8 : having embrcMied himself with se- 
veral of the Italian states, a powerful party op* 
posed him at Rome^ his union with Biamca had 
giv^i umbrage to Austria ; with France he had an 
open rupture ; Spain treated him as its vassal ; he 
stood in need of a fpreign connection to give him* 
a preponderancy in Italy, while none appeared 
more eligible than that offered by Venice. 

Cardinal Ferdinando, by whom the elevation of 
Bianca had been unforeseen, could not c(mceal his 
chagrin at an event in which his interest was so 
nearly involved : don Filippo, son to the late atch<- 
duchess, was in a feeble and precarious state 
of health'; Ferdinando was next in successions 
should Bianca yet bear a soil, his hopes were cut 
off, and) even in failure of this, he dreaded those 
arts and intrigues of which she had already 
given a specimen. Disgusted at the part taken 
by Venice in the affair, the cardinal could not 
hide his displeasure : he expressed his feelings 
to the embassador of the republic at Rome ; nor 
would he take a journey to Florence to assist at 
the coronation, but deputed in his stead, two of 
his chamberlains. Francescp, resenting this con- 
duct, withdrew from, his brother all correspond- 
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^ice, while Ferdinando determined on never agsin 
returning to Floi^nce. Thus the Medidr were 
Qiioe more divided. 

The Italian princes availed themseilves o£ the 
ntpttire to injure the grand-duke ; against whom^ 
and Bianca, while they published bitter satires, 
they formed a coalition. Previous to these cir* 
cumstances, the union of Eleonora, eldest daugh* 
ter.of Francesco^ with the son of the duke of 
Mantua, had been negociated : on the exaltation 
of Bianca the treaty was broken off; the duke of 
Mantua alleging, that he had never been greatly 
inclined to the marriage ; and that since the prin- 
qssses were under the direction of the new arch- 
duchess, he determined to abandon it altogel^r : 
his son, he likewise hinted, was but little disposed 
to the nuptials, in which they no longer perceived 
t]iose advantages they had once expected. So hu« 
miliating to the duke was the conduct of the con- 
federate princes, that the name of Medici became 
the contempt of Itfdy. 

A reconciliation with the cardinal was the 
only mean of afibrding to Francesco the conse- 
quence he had forfeited, and this reconciliation 
Bianca resolved to effect. To her husband she 
endeavoured to soften the ccmduct of hia brother^ 
using all her influence to inspire him mth senti* 
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merits less acrimonious. Nor did her argum^^ts 
and pecsiiasions, ttrengthened by the e€bct8 wlach 
had flowed' from the dissension^ prove ineSccttud. 
The cardinal, gratified by her eieeitions to restore 
the peace of the. fsmiily, observed with pleastqre 
the. favourable dispositions of Ae duke, whom he 
addressed in a conciliating letter, in whkh he af- 
fected to approve the connection with Venice, and 
treated Bianca with grateful friendship. In proof 
of his sincerity, he repaired, in the autunan of the 
following year, 1580, to Florence, where he re- 
mained with his brother 'till the ensuing winter. 
During this interval, Bianca, by her respect and 
att&ntions, conciliated the regard of die cardinal^ 
while the behaviour of the duke banished from 
his mind every remaining trace of ettmity. Fer- 
dinando was, on the most important occasions^ 
. consulted by his brodier, who undertook nothing 
without his appibbation. Gratified by the confi- 
dence of the duke and duchess, the cardinal joined 
with theirs his interest at Rome, for the purpose 
of dividing . the confederate princles. The house 
of Medici thus united, had a prospect of defeat- 
i^ the projects of their enemies. Ferdinando 
returned, laden with favours and presents, to nego«* 
ciate for his brother at. Rome. The (adversaries 
of the grand-dnAke, whose success depended oia 
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the ditision of the brothers, found, in dielrtecon- 
cilktion, the frustration of their plans, while the 
Medici regained their former importance. Bianca 
received from the cardinal the flattering title oi 
^ the restorer of die family peace ;* whik her 
ascendancy was, by these measures, not lesspdttic 
than prudent, firmly estaUished. For die stability 
of her conduct, Ferdinando trusted to her amlMi- 
tion ; while, solicitous to condlbte through his 
means die afiecdon of the Florentines» Bianca hu- 
boured to anticipate his wishes. 

Hie peqple, however gratified by die union 
of die brothers, cherished prejudices against die 
areh-duchess too inveterate to be eradicated. 
They con^ered her as the seducer of Franeeseo, 
and as die occasion of the premature fate of his 
former consort; they viewed all her actions 
through a prejudiced medium, and murmured at 
the sums expended by the duke for her honour 
and gratification : his present liberaKty was coo* 
trasted by his parsimony towards the late duchess : 
they were even reluctant to receive benefits horn, 
a woman, against whom they had been in the 
habit of indulging invective* Francesco had erect* 
ed for Bianca a magnificent villa at Pratolino, 
where she principally resided : fictitious tales of 
crudty and oppression practised in this place, 
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wliich received the title of Villa Tribolina, were 
inyented by popular hatred. Among similar fables^ 
a room was shewn after bi^r death, called die 
SiiUatrio of Bianca, in which it was gravely assert- 
ed^ that from the fat distilling from infants, sus- 
pended OT^ boiling water, cosmetics were prepar- 
ed for the preservation of her beauty* Bianca 
iiad a taste for ingenious machinery, with which 
she delighted to surprise die duke and her vi- 
•citocs: the people, credulous and superstitious, 
imputed to witchcraft effects, die causes of which 
diey were unable to comprehend. With the weak 
and prejudiced, even the tsilents and acconqplisb- 
ments of those they dislike serve but to aggravate 
their jealousy and hatred. A j^ter motive of 
disgust against Bianca was her encouragement of 
-apes and informers; a permcious race, which mul- 
iiifij in turbulent times, amidst frequent insurrjec*- 
lions and changes in government : usurpers, r»- 
-eendy raised from obscurity to the throne, and 
.gxaspiog a yet uncertain sceptre, natura^y dread 
treachery in all who aj^oadi them, and Hud 
their safety connected with a watchful attention 
•to die motions of others. Such, at. that p^io4> 
was the situaticm of the dukes of Tuscany. ]^ 
anea, personally odious to the Florentines, by af- 
fection and interest connected with jbhe Med^i, 
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for whom she was solicitous to prove her teal, li- 
berally sappcMTted those wretches, who, eatisting 
by the violation of the Jaws of confidence and ho- 
iiourt are justly held in contempt and abhorrence. 
3y dxese means, it is said, she made impcHtant 
discoveries, defeated more than erne conspiracy^ 
and purchased security for herself and the gifdoA 
duke at the expence of popular hatred. She i$ 
also accused of. having fostered favourites, who 
enriched themselves by 'the oppression of the 
people. Among these is mentioned Vittorio 
Capello, her brother, as one under whose in|us« 
tice and.rapac^y the puUic suffered. Vktopo 
bad remained at Florence 9ft»t tbe coronation of 
bis sist^, and, trusted by the duke, had abused 
Hs confidence. With bim w$s umted father Je* 
remia, of Udine, of the order of St. Francis ; a 
spy, who bad been kmg in the service of Fran- 
cesco. 

Under the domination of these men, for whose 
removal they chuiioMfed* the people lou^y con^ 
plsdned. Bianca, whom the hmttetir assumed by 
hm brother had alienated, withdrawing from him 
ber protection, an opportunity soon offered of 
xemoving bim from Flqrence. Vittorio bad ob- 
tained from the duke a loan of three thousand 
scudi i on presaiting it to the treasurer ixx pay- 
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menty he added an additional cipher. Suspicious 
of fraudf the treasurer carried the note to his 
master, who rebuked die Venetian with just se- 
verity. Vittorio boldly, in the presence of the trea« 
surer, denied die forgery ; when the duke, in- 
censed at his audacity, resolved to dismiss him 
his service. Bianca approving the determination, 
her brother was compelled widiio three days to 
abandon Florence ; while father Jeremia, accused 
as an accomplice in his oppressions, shared a 
similar fate. 

Octavio Abbioso, whose negociations with Ve- 
nice had prepared the way for the elevation of 
Bianca, had obtained, by his management and 
address on this occasion, the favour of this duke 
and duchess, who bestowed on him the office va« 
cated by the exile of Vittorio : with him was 
associated Serguidi, the secretary of state. The 
public, a case but too common, experienced in 
the change of the ministry but a change of op« 
pressors v on Bianca, to whom the new promotion 
was attributed, popular aversion continued to rest 

To internal disquietude, foreign dissension was 
now added: the expectations of the Venetians 
from die friendship of Francesco suffered a dis* 
appointment : the senate had hop<sd, through the' 
medium of the duchess, to Influence the govern- 
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ment oJF Tascany^ in ynohtion of the laws of the 
republic ; and> with a view of acquiring infonnan 
tion of what passed in the court, it had indirectly 
encouraged the sts^y of Vittorio at Florence, with 
whose return it was of course dissatisfied. To 
this was added jealousies respecting the connec- 
tion of the duke with Spain, which the Venetiansy 
by means of their embassadors, secretly endea^ 
voured to dissolve. But Francesco, who had in 
consequence of their intrigues received from the 
cabinet of Madrid severe reproaches, defeated by 
his vindication the schemes of his treacherous 
allies. 

Vittorio Capello, on his return to Venice, had 
fermented, in revenge, the discontents of the se- 
nate, who affected to resent his dismissal as an 
insult offered to themselves, in the person of one 
of their patricians* Informed of the measures 
taken by the republic to embroil her husband with 
Spain, Bianca conceived a just displeasure: to 
both parties an opportunity only seemed wanting, 
which was not far distant, to break out into open 
hostilities. ^ 

In 1582, a marriage was negociated between 
don Caesar, son of the duke of Ferrara, and the 
. niece of the doge of Venice : the title of daugh- 
ter of the republic, lately confened upon Bianca, 
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was alsorequiredbjrdtcf^elbr the bride. This 
negociation, which had not yet been hid before 
the senate, wad to be preserred a secret : Bianca^ 
nererthekss, was kiferraed of what was passing ; 
and conceivrng the title would be degradedj if 
conferred on the infe of a petty prince, she 
wamdy renumstrated widb the republic on &e 
occasion. Such a nMasure^ she observed^ added 
to tike previous conduct of the Venetian embas- 
sador in Spa;in, would be considered as a disre- 
spect to the grand-duke, and would prove their 
professions of amity to have been wholly selfish ; 
originating rather in political motives than in 
friendship for her and the duke. This remon- 
strance was at first treated by the- senate with 
contempt and derision ; but, farther reflection 6n 
the probable consequences of the displeasure of 
Francesco, led them to consider it with greatei' 
seriousness. The doge declared, he too well un- 
derstood the laws of the country to have entered, 
without previously informing the senate, on such 
a treaty ; while the senate asserted, that no such 
proposition had been laid before them. The 
style of Bianca's letter was censured, as injurious 
to the dignity of the republic. It was observed^ 
• that it became the mother, rather than the 
daughter, to determine on what was proper to 
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be done*' Bianca vindicated her conduct with 
spirit, while she proved the ignorance pleaded by 
the senate of this transaction to be pretence and. 
a£Fectation* On this dispute the marriage waa 
postponed; the mutual jealousies of the con- 
tending powers broke forth & and, being by other 
circumstances farther aggravated, terminated in a 
final rupture. 

The harmony which seemed to hate been esta- 
blished in die Medici family, received, at the same 
time, some interruption. Though gratified by the 
kind offices of Bianca, the cardinal yet entertained 
g distrust of her character : on her elevation to 
the rank of grand-duchess, she had employed, in 
the hope of giving an heir to the duke, every 
means for the re-establishment of her healtli \ her 
pregnancy had been frequently reported in Flo« 
rence; and, after the death of don Filippo, in 
1 582, Ferdinando conceived himself justified in 
adopting measures calculated to defeat any ar^* 
tifices which, for such a purpose, might be put in 
practice. With this view, he entreated his bro- 
ther> don Pietro, who had remained in Spain, to 
return home and marry. Failing in this design^ 
he determined on resigning his ecclesiastical dig* 
nities, and taking a wife himself, to secure his 
succession to the ducal government. His jealousy 
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receired an increase, when, in 1583, the duke* in 
opposition to the adrice of his ablest counseUorSi 
declared don Antonio, on whom he had abeady 
bestowed sereral estates, his legitimate son. An- 
tonio was also appointed by the kbg of Spain as 
his legate in Italy ; to nAich was added the title 
of prince of Capestrano ; German guards were 
asugned to him, while fiom many of the Floren- 
tines, who already regarded him as the next in 
succession, he received the honours due to the se* 
cond person in ihe state. These measuresj the 
cardinal, not without foundation, imputed to 
Bianca ; who, skilled in dissembling, betrayed- na 
consciousness of lus altered behaviour; bu^ siz- 
ing every opportunity of treating him with esteem 
and distinction, avoided an open rupture ; while, 
by continiung to confer benefits on his ^nuly^ - 
she disarmed bis displeasure and awakened his 
gratitude. The cardinal was yet fardier gratified 
by the address and skill displayed by the duchess 
in the management of a difficult and delicate ne- 
gociation, which respected the marriages of two 
princesses of the house of Medici, with the son 
of the duke of Mantua, and don Cesar d*£ste 
of the house of Ferrara ; which alliances, after 
various obstacles and intemiptions, were con- 
cluded towards the close of the year 158i. la 
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testimony of his sense of the talents and prudence 
manifested by Bianca on this occasion, Ferdi- 
nando presented to her reputed son one of his 
villas^ 

In the beginning of the year 1585, soon after 
the union between the houses of Medici and Fer- 
rarai the duchess used her influence with her 
/husband in favour of Torquato Tasso ; who, re* 
. siding in the court of Ferrara, had, in the dispute 
between the dukes for precedence, taken part with 
his patron, and highly offended Francesco. In 
the prospect of a reconciliation, the poet, to avert 
the apprehended consequences of his imprudence, 
had paid court to Bianca. The academy Delia 
Cruaca^ instituted for* the purpose of purifying 
the Italian language, had likewise declared war 
•against him : having ..jgai gned at their tribunal 
.the contemporary ''writers, the *^ Giemsaleme Libe^ 
rato " of Torquato Tasso was one of the first 
works ^on whidi they sat in judgment ^ while 
Francesco, irritated by the sarcasms of the poet, 
^ecredy urged the academy against him. Tasso, 
•whom in this instance. the confidence and dignity 
of genius seems to have forsaken, vainly sought 
•touswert the critiail verdict ; .while Bianca, whose 
)>raises he chanted to his lyre,* exerted her good 
offices with as little . success : the duke Mras in* 
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flexible in vengeance, and die academy- disgraced 
itself by the condemnation of a work that conti* 
nues to lite in the admiration of posterity. 

The harmony of the Medici family, always 
precarious, suffered about this period a new in- 
terruption: the cardinal, who could not conceal 
his distrust of Bianca, expos^ himself to die ma- 
chinations of her favourites. Serguidi and Ab- 
bioso, aware that he was not their frieAd, obtorr- 
ing a coolness between the brothers, availed them- 
selves of the occasion, to revive in the mind c^ 
the duke his jealousy and dislike of Ferdinando, 
from whom he gradually withdrew his confidence. 

Such was the situation of aiiairs^ when don 
Pietro returned from Spain, 1584, bringing in faiii 
suit a person named Dovaro. This man, through 
the means of Seiguidi, with whom he joined izrun^ 
dermining the interest of the cardinal^ insinuated 
himself into the favour of the duke and duchess.^ 
In 1 536, Ferdinando, coming to Florence to asast 
at the nuptials of one t>f.the princesses^ fsnmd die 
mind of his brother wholly alienated. Ail open 
rurpture ensued, and, immediatiely after the msai^ 
riage, the cardinal returned t6 Rome* .- . 

The pr^nancy of die dvchesa was now €0i» 
fidently reported ;«stt8picidiis of fraud were agais 
roused in the mind oftheofdinaU wJio^ m Us dff^ 
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parture from Florence^ charged his brodier Pietro 
to observe narrowly die conduct of Bianca. Pietro, 
on the point of returning to Spain, postponed his 
journey for the purpose of performing the commis* 
sioa entrusted to him ; but, rash and impetuouSf 
he oreracted his part ; while, through die medium 
of a heated imagination, he saw tridL and design 
in the most indifferent circumstances. The 
coDQtess Bentivoglio, the daughter of the dochesSy 
being to reside with her mother during the ab* 
sence of her husband, Pietro persuaded himself 
that she was pregnant, and was to simply Bianca 
with a child, to be produced as her own ofi^ringt 
This scheme, in itself improbable, and of difficult 
execution, carried with it to the cardinal, to whom 
it was reported, but little evidence : he admo- 
nished his brother, in a letter, to greater sagacity 
and caution. ' The pregnancy of the princess/ 
said he, * gives me but little concern ; there are 
women, in obscure comers, better fitted for sudi 
occasions/ Pietro exposed to Serguidi the mo- 
tive of his stay in Florence, which being commu- 
nicated to the duke and duchess, he received an 
intimation, that his speedy departure was expect* 
ed ; he was Tefused access to .the apartments of 
Bianca, and treated by Francesco with haughty 
coldness* He complained of the iafelictty of his 
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situation to the cardinal, who exhorted bim> in 
return, to patience and perseverance. 

Bianca herself, at length, condescended to as^ 
sure Pietro, that the duke had been deceived by 
his wishes ; that she did not believe herself to be 
in a state of pregnancy ; and that if she were, it 
would be yet many months before it could be de» 
termined by die birth of die child. On this tn» 
formation, Pietro withdrew from Florence, and 
commenced his journey to Spain* 

Francesco, still persuading himself that Bianca 
was about to bring him an heir, was incensed by 
the suspicions of his brothers: he wrotf widi 
warmth to the cardinal, requesting him to remove 
his distrust by coming to Florence, and being him* 
self present at the delivery of the duchess. To 
this Ferdinand replied, that unless the pregnancy 
of Bianca was proved, he could not undertake the 
journey. Tliis letter drew from Francesco a re* 
tort yet mate poignant, with a repetition of his de* 
mand. The cardinal answered with increased 
vehemence ^ complained of the ill offices of his 
enemies ; declared he would not come to Flo- 
rence for the purpose mentioned, and justified his 
conduct and attachment to his brother. To put 
a period to these altercations, in which the duke 
' still persisted, the cardinal took no more notice of 
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the pregnancy of the duchesS) which tennantled 
in a dangerous sickness. 

Notwithstanding the assertions of the Floren- 
tine writers^ that Bianca had, on this occasion^ 
meditated a new deception, it appears rather that 
she was herself deceived, and from eqtwrocal 
symptoms fluctuated in uncertainty as to her 
situation; her shape was enlarged, and several 
physicians called to her aid from Bologna and 
Venice, togedier with those of Florence, beHeved 
her to be pregnant, tn her letters to the caidinal 
she expressed her doubts and her anxiety. In die 
followmg year, 1587, the physicians ^med their 
mistake. Of this likewise she informs ffle cardi* 
nal. After speaking of the medicines which had 
been administered to her, * I shall soon set out 
to Pratolina,' says she, ' and there, in the favouiw 
able season of the year, condnue my cure.' The 
whole of her conduct, on this occasion, appears 
to have been open and candid, yet her former 
duplicity excuses the suspicions of Ferdinando^ 
The pQSsUnlity of her having again meditated aa 
imposition, must be allowed : on this supposition, 
finding the difficulties and jealousies attending a 
second attempt of this nature multiplied, she 
might, with a refined management, calculated to 
sooth and ccHiciliate the. cardinal, have gradually 
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rdinquiahed her design. Whaterer success mzj 
attend on the practice of artifice, the perpetual 
distrust it inspires more than counterbalances its 
advantages. 

The coolness between the brothers, by dividing 
their house, weakened their mutual interest at the 
court of Rome^ to which the death of cardinal 
d'Este{15S6)i the friend of Ferdinando, tended 
to contribute. The enemies of the Medici avail* 
ed themselves of these circumstances, and, on a 
promotion of cardinals, the candidates proposed 
by the grand-duke were overlooked. In reply to 
the complaints of Ferdinando, he was reproached 
with the enmity between himself and Francesco : 
perceiving his interest involved in a reconciliation, 
he determined on making the attempt, through 
■the medium of Bianca, who had invariably pre* 
sexved towards him a complaisant conduct. In 
consequence of this prudent resolution, towards 
the end of the year 15»6, when the report of her 
pregnancy had scarcely subsided, he addressed a 
letter to the duchess, filled with professions of 
respect'and friendship, with praises o£ her meek- 
ness and moderation, with complaints of advex^ 
saries, who had sowed between himself and 
his brother the seeds of dissension, with expres* 
sions of regret and allegiance, and with repre* 
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mentations of the detriment trhich their mutual 
interest suffered from their disagreements. To 
this he added, that had not his ptesance bec^ in* 
dispensable at Rome, he would, instead of imh- 
ing, have paid at Florence hid personal respects. 

Biancai availing herself, with pleasure^ of this 
opportunity of regaining his confidence, repli* 
^d to the letter of the cardinal in an eplsde full 
-of encouragemtot, sagacity, and good counsel. 
Earnest to accomplish the mediation she had uii* 
dertaken, and to restore peace between Ae br<K- 
thers, she engaged the assistance of the archbishop 
of Florence^ who, with the friendship of th^ cat^ 
dinal, enjoyed the esteem and confidence of the 
duke. By this prelate, the consequences of thek 
lanuly discord were forcibly represented to Fran- 
cesco, the advantages which it gave to (iieir ene* 
mies, die seal of his brodier for the honour and 
welfare of thdr house, the slight grounds of their 
difference, the selfish motives by whicfa^ by die 
-pkfasite)} of both^ it had been widened and ag- 
gtavated^ and the beneficial effects which would 
fcHoW a recof^dliation. These sensible remon^ 
stm^esf vrete supported, tod strengthened by 
Bia^Ca, i^ho, describing to her husband the ear- 
nestness wkh which his brother desired a re«- 
newal of their aBoity, a|>pealed tx> ^s feelings $ni 
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affections. Perceiving him affected by their mu- 
tual repreaentations, she pursued her purpose) till, 
overpowered by her persuasive eloquence, exerj 
objection was vanquished. The duke promised 
to forget what was past, and professed himself 
ready to accept the overtures of his brother, 
whom he desired Bianca to inform of his favour- 
able dispositions. The same assurances were, 
through his agent at Rome, given to the cardipa]l» 
and, as an eam^i^of their sincerity, a sum of mo- 
ney was transmitted to jiim, for which he had long 
sued in vain. The only condition insisted upon, 
as a test of their mutual amity, was, that the car- 
dinal should pay a visit to the duke and duchess 
at Florence. 

Ferdinando, in the beginning of 1587, received 
with joy the intelligence of Bianca's successful 
mediation : a chamberlain was commissioned bj 
him to repair to Florence, to return his acknow* 
ledgments to the duke and duchess in fon% 
and to assure them of his intentions of mak- 
ing them a visit in the autumn. Thfe union 
of the brothers revived their importance in ijie 
papal court : Sixtus V. expressed, on. the occa^ 
sion, his admiration of the talents and manage^ 
ment of Bianca, whose cpnduct h^ dechoed had 
been a • master-piec^ of politics.' 
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SextuSf who had a turn for intrigues was accu^ 
tomed to profess hir admiradon of those who had> 
by skill or ardfice, elevated jdieir rank in life : 
Iiaving observed the behaviour of the arch* 
. duchess, he did jusdce to the power she dis- 
played, in counteracting die caprices of her hus- 
band, and in conciliating the family dissenuons : 
her prudence, her judgment, and her moderadont, 
on delicate and trying occasions, are ixhdoubtedly 
wordiy of admiradod. It is imputed to the cu* 
riosity of the pope to see a woman of whose 
talents he had conceived so favourable an opinion^ 
^t he determined on making a visit to the dukei 
the pretence for which was to be a journey to 
Padua, for the purpose of returning thanks to St. 
Andiony, for the destrttcdon of a numerous ban- 
£tti, diat had, in the commencement of his reign, 
infested the states* He received, on declaring 
this purpose, invitations from the Italian princes^ 
through whose donnnions he must pass ; but those 
of die grand-duke only were accepted. Bianca 
prepared to receive her guest with extraordinary 
magnificence ; but, from the disapprobation ex- 
pressed by die king of Spain, and the jealousy 
manifested by the Italian princes, the journey 
was postponed. 

In the beginning of October, Ferdinando arrived 
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at Florence, and was recdhred by the dUke and 
duchess with affection and friendship ; every past 
difFerence seemed to be buried in oblivion, and con» 
fidence and harmony were perfectly re-estabCshed.* 
Mutual apologies, promises, and professions, were 
given and received : the brothers, wiA Bianca^ 
repaired together to Poggia a CajanOi a hunting 
villa of the duke*s. In this retreat the duchess 
wholly occupied herself in preparing amusements? 
for the cardinal, and in contributing to his conve- 
nience and satisfaction. 

But this serenity received a sudden interruption 

fiOm the 'Am^t Qi Fraficeaco, 'ii^har ^ the 13th 

of October, was seized with an intermittent fev^f. 
Alarming symptoms soon Appeared,- which Ae 
irregularity of his conduct tended to increase : 
fefusing to be governed by his physicians, he 
Would take n& medicine, nor conform to the mks 
which his situation required. The fever tUgUdly 
mcreased, while his* strength hottrly sunk. Feel- 
ing the approach of death, he delivered to the 
cardinal the plans of his fortresses^ named him his 
successor, recommended to him his wtfe^ don 
Antonio, and his ministers, and expired October 
20th, at forty years lif age. 

Two days after the commencement of his ili^ 
ness, Bi^ca sickened of the same disorder. The 
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cardinal tried to conceal from her the £ite of her 
htisb^ndj but the confugion tn the pahce^ and the 
sadness depictured in the face of ker attendants, 
btit too piainijr revealed lo her the truth : with 
dxis conTictioni her malady acquired strength* 
Ferdniando> Yisitingher^ eHdeavY>ured to adminisitef 
consolation : she 3p{yeared sensible that her own 
dissolution was near, thanked the cardinal for his 
kindness, recommended to his protection her son 
Antonio and her family, and resigned herself to 
her fate. In this situation she was left by Ferdi«> 
nando to the care of the archbishop of- Florence, 
her daughter, and Bentivoglio. 

The cardinal returned immediately to Florence, 
whete, having received the oaths of afOegiance, 
he made preparations for ih6 funeral of his bnv 
then Intelligence arrived, 6n the fdtewng day, 
of the decease of thcj dtkcfae^s, who expired nine^ 
teen hours after the deal!h of her husband, in Ae 
forty-fifth year of her age. The remains of A^ 
duke wete conveyed to Florence, and, after a pri* 
fate ceremony, deposited in the family vatrk. 
Two days afterwards, the body of Bianca being 
brought to the city, it was met at the gates by the 
clergy of the church of St. Lorenzo, bearing in 
their hahds wax tapers, by the guard of German 
lance bearers, and the household of the late duke; 
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the streets were lighted up through which the 
proceisioii passed. The corpse was opened, by 
prder of the caitlinal^ in the presence of don 
Antonio^ of the daughter and son-in-law of Bianca^ 
and of several physicians : the interior parts were 
found in a state of decay, and the physiciam 
declared themselves of opinion, that the death of 
the duchess had been occasioned by a dropsy. 
After the examination, the body being removed 
to the church of St. Lorenzo, it was placed, during 
die celebration of the mass, on a bier, previously 
erected for that of the duke i on the conclusion 
of the service, it was carried into the vestry, till 
the new duke had been consulted, rejecting its 
exhibition to the public adorned with the ducal 
coronet. * She has worn the crown long enough,' 
was the reply of Ferdinando; nor would he 
sufier her to be interred in the vault of the Me- 
dici i her remains w^re therefore deposited under 
the church of St. Lorenzo. Some days after- 
wards her escutcheon was, by order of the duke^ 
removed from the public edifices, and replaced by 
that of donna Joanna of Austria. By a special 
deed, don Antonio was declared illegitimate. 

Bianca bequeathed to her daughter, countess 
Bentivoglio, thirty thousand scudi ; to don An« 
tonk) the same sum, with part of her jewels ^ the 
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remainder of her efi«cts were to be given to her 
father. Five thousand scudi were also left to 
her secretary. The vrill, having been declared ▼»- 
lid by the grand-duke^ wtis fully executed. 

The premature death of the duke and ducheu, 
at nearly the same period, gave rise to various 
conjectures and reports. By some it was assert- 
ed, that Bianca attempted to destroy the cardinal 
by a poisoned tart, which she presented to him at 
dinner ; diat, apprbed of her design, he refused to 
partake of it, when the giand-duke, ignorant of 
the circumstance, unwarily tasted it, reproadui^ 
his brother for the distrust his refusal seemed to 
implly. To this it is added, that Bianca, in the 
confusion of the moment, unable to prevent the 
fate of her huri>and, determined to share it, and 
swaUowed the remainder of the tart. By odiers, 
die cardinal only is charged widi the catastrophe, 
and his crime aggravated by a pretence, that he 
forcibly opposed any assistance being given to 
the vicdms, whom he insulted in their expiring 
agonies. 

These stories, which are defective in evidence, 
appear to have but little foundation in the situa- 
tion or conduct of the parties, oir in t^e circum- 
stances and publicity whidi attended the event. 
The physicians who examined the body of Bianca, 
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were preriously put upon oadi, and an instrument 
of dieir depoMtkm drawn up and deposited in the 
avduTes of Florence* The report, it is not im- 
probable^ might have originated with Venice ; it 
is certain, that the senate courted the friendship 
of the new doke^ and expressed their resentment 
fior die conduct of the late duchesis» by pr^^iibitiiig 
her family from wearit^ mourning* The disre- 
spect which tibe cardinal shewed towards die 
remains of Bianca, for whom he had so rec^idy 
' professed gratitiKle and affection, seems to hare 
. been occasioned by the accusations which, 9t the 
instant of his succession, were brpitghl: againit 
her. Her enemies, and e^&x those on whom she 
had showered fsnrbnss, threw upon her, as a pal- 
Gadon of their own ctmduct, every charge of 
oppression andmal-^ministradon preferred sgaipst 
diemseives. Nor ctid they scruple to accuse their 
'benefactress, now incapable of conftidng diejr 
treachery, of every crime, however atrociojvss 
even of eonqpiring the destruction of Ferditiand^. 
The cardinal, shocked at these charges, and im- 
pressed widi an idea of the duplicity' of her cha- 
fiu^er, remembered not that the persons who 
now abused his credulity were those who had 
been heretofiore instruments pf the dissensicms 
which had distracted his family. Iii treating the 
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.remains of Bianco with indigoityy he violated the 
laws of honour and genero^ty) and insulted die 
memory of his brother. The Horeotine writers, 
avowed enemies of the duchess, confess, that the 
.conduct of the cardinal as to be attributed to 
those who, having participated during her life in 
the liberalities of Bianca, sought;, at her death, 
their safety and interest in traducijq; their patro- 
ness. 

The subsequeQt behaviour of Ferdinando proves 
.his dissatisfaction, on reflection, with his own 
facility : he solemnly adopted again into his family 
don Antonio, declared him his nephew, provided 
for him an establishment suited to a prince of the 
house of Medici, and procured for him the grand 
priorship of the order of Malta. He settled alao 
on the fadier of Bianca a liberal annuity, and 
made presents to the officers of her household. 
Thus he endeavoured to eiBFace the remembrance 
of his past severity. 

On a survey of the life pf Bianca CapeUo, what- 
ever may be thou^t of the qualitiea of her heart, 
which it must be confessed are doubtful, it is 
impossible not to be struck with the powers of 
her mind, by which, amidst innumerable obstade^, 
she maintained, undiminished, through life, that 
ascendancy which her personal charms had first 
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given her oyer the aflPections of a capricious prince. 
Ihe determination and perseverance with which 
she prosecuted her pbns> sufficiently testify fier 
energy and talents : if ^ in effecting the end pro- 
posed, she was little scrupulous respecting the 
means, the Italian character, the circumstances 
*of the times, the disadvantages attending her en- 
trance into the world, subjected to artifice and 
entangled in fraud, must not be forgotten. 
Bix>ught up in retirement and obscurity, thrown 
at once into the most trying situations, her pru- 
dence, her policy, her self-government, her know- 
ledge of the human mind, and the means of 
subjecting it, are not less rare than admirable. 
She possessed singular penetration in discern- 
ing characters, and the weaknesses of those 
with whom she conversed, which she skilfully 
adapted to her purposes. By an eloquence. Soft, 
insinuating, and powerful, she prevailed over her 
friends i while, by insnaring them in their own 
devices, she made her enemies subservient to her 
views. Such was the fascination of her manners, 
that the prejudices of those by whom she was 
hated, yielded, in her presence, to admiration and 
delight: nothing seemed too arduous for her 
talents; inexhaustible in resource, whatever she 
undertook she found means to accomplish. If 
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she was an impassioned character, she was uni- 
formly animated. by ambition. In her first en^ 
gagement with Buonaventuri, she seems to have 
been influenced by a restless enterprising temper, 
disgusted with inactivity, rather than by love: 
thtough every scene of her connection with the 
duke, her motives are sufficiently obvious. With 
a disposition like that of Bianca, sensibility and 
tenderness, the appropriate virtues of the sex, are 
not to be expected. Real greatness has in it a 
character of simplicity, with which subtlety and 
craft are wholly incompatible : the genius of 
Bianca was such as fitted her to take a part in 
political intrigues, to succeed in courts, and rise to 
the pinnacle of pawer ; but, stained wkh cruelty^ 
and debased by falsdiood, if her taleixts excite 
admiration, .they produce jno esteem ; and whil^ 
her accomplishments dazzle the mind, tl^ey fail 
to interest the heart. 

Majesticin stature, beautiful in her person, ani- 
mated, eloquent, and insinuating, she commanded 
ail^ hearts ; a power >of which the tranquillity sind 
^knce oF her own enabled her to avail herself to 
the utmo^ 111 health impaired her beauty at an 
^ariy period ^ many portraits of her remain, in all 
of which she is represented as grand-^udiess, 
when di^ first bloom of her charms hpd fadixl. 
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A beautiful portrait of her, in tlie ducal robes, is 
preserved in the palace of the Capelli at Padua ; 
several are likewise to be found in the Pala%su> 
Pitti at Florence, and one also, said to be still 
superior, in the Palazzo Caprara at Bologna. 

Life ofBianca Capello^ «wife to Francesco de Medici,, 
Grand'duke of Tuscany ; from the German ofT, P, 
Siebenkeesy translated by C. Ludger^ iSc, 



CAROLINA, 

WIFE TO GEORGE II. 



Carolina Wilhelmina Dorothea, daughter 
of John Frederic, marquis of Brandenburg- Aiis- 
pach, and of Eleanor Erdmutch Louisa, his second 
wife, was bom March 1, 1632-3. She was 
sought in marriage by Charles III. of Spain, 
afterwards emperor of Germany, whom the fame 
of her beauty had attracted. To prepare the way 
for a connection so flattering to the ambition of 
her family, every possible method was used to gel 
over the difficulty which the difference of religion 
opposed to the union \ but Carolina, steadily ad-* 
hering to the principles in which she had been 
educated, rejected every solicitation and js^pediect 
that was proposed to her. Her fortxtiideyon tbi» 
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foccasiion, procured her the esteem of the elector 
t>f Hanover, and induced him to make choice of 
her for the wife of his son, the electoral prince^ 
« circumstance particularly gratifying to all the 
protestants of Europe. The nuptials were ac- 
cordingly celebrated at Hanover, August 22d, 
4705* 

Carolina was crowned (with her husband) 
queen consort of Great Britain, on the 11th of 
October, 1727. Four sons and five daughters 
were the fruits of this marriage. The following 
character of this princess is extracted from the 
Memoirs of the Baron de Pollnitz * : " The 
queen is a woman who commands at once both 
respect and affection. Her appearance bespeaks 
majesty, blended with modesty, and softened by 
good-nature. H^r manners are courteous^ and 
her mind, solid and brilliant, is adorned with 
a thousand fine accomplishments. She disdains 
the frivolous occupations and amusements of her 
sex, nor does she affect ornament in her dress. 
In reading select authors she finds her greatest 
pleasure : she may with truth be accounted one 
of the most learned princesses in Europe. Having 



* Vol. II. page 445, &c- 
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-lost her father when young, she was placed, on 
^e second marriage of her mother, under the 
^ardianship of Frederic, elector of Brandenburg, 
afterwards king of Prussia, by which means the 
early periods of her life were passed at the court 
of Berlin, where she acquired from the electress^ 
sister to George I. those polished manners and 
elevated sentimyents by which this princess was 
peculiarly distinguished. Having refused to share 
the throne of Charles III* of Spain, fvom attach* 
4nent to her religion, die afterwards gave her 
hand to the electoral prince of Brunswick-Lunen- 
burg, with whom she was called to ascend one of 
die first thrones in Europe. She betrayed no 
emotion on her advancement to this digmty» 
which she filled with true moderation. While 
princess of Wales, her prudence tsnabled her to 
conciliate the two parties, into which the royal 
family were divided. The late king, her father- 
in-law, had for her the sincerest regard, which 
*8he returned with gratitude and respect. When 
raised to the dignity of queen, she studied to con- 
tribute to the happiness of the people. She was 
entrusted with affairs of sta^e by the king, w^io, 
during his absence, left her regent of the king- 
dom." 
Dr. Clarke also gives a testimony to the merit 
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of Carolina, in his dedication to the letters, whidh 
passed through her hands, between himself and M. 
Leibnitz. " It is/' says he, " with the highest 
pleasure and satisfaction, that the following papers, 
open so important a subject as the foundations of 
natural religion, are laid btfore a princess who, 
to an inimitahle sweetness of temper, candour, 
and afiabiUty towards all, has joined, not only an 
impartial love of truth, and a desire of promotii^ 
learning in general, but has herself likewise at-> 
tamed to a degree of knowledge very particular 
and uncommon, eren in matters of the nicest and 
-most abstract speculatton."**^^ The learned M. 
Leibnitz welt understocMl bow great an hfiooux 
and reputation it would be to him> to have hia 
argmnents approved of bf a person of your loyal 
Kighness's character i but the steady inipaitialky» 
and ttsaherabfe h>Te of tniib» die same confitaat 
readiness to hear, and to aubmk to reason^ alwaya 
so coinpiciaotis, and shining forth so brightly in 
your royal highnesses conduct, which justly made 
him desirous to exert in these papers his utmost 
skill in defending his opinions, was an equal en^ 
couragement to such as caught him in an error, 
to endeavour to prove that his opinions could net 
be defended." 

A gentleman of honour and probity, who re** 
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sided at Ilampstead, and who was frequently- 
admitted into the presence of die queen^who enter- 
tained for him a great esteem> declared that he had 
conversed with her upon^ various subjects, divinity, 
morals^ ecclesiastical polity, commerce, &c. on aU 
of which she displayed great knowledge, prompt- 
ness, judgment, and acuteness. To an mformed 
and cultivated understanding, she added fluency 
of expression and an elegant address : she reflect** 
ed upon what she had read, and applied her 
principles to the regulation of her passions, and 
tlie practical philosophy of human life. She 
studied human nature, and knew how to influence 
the mind by an address to the afiections. Theo- 
logy and civil poEty were her favourite studies ; 
she distmguished between religion and its estab-^ 
lishmen^ and acknowledged the foundations of 

* 

govenmient in the laws enacted by the chosen re- 
presentatives of a free people. 

In private life she was an example of the social 
and domestic virtues; she was sincerely attached 
to her husband, superintended, the education of 
her children, cultivated their reason^ and implanted 
in their minds the seeds of virtue. She encou- 
raged th^ sciences, was the patroness of letters^ 
and the benefactress and protector of the miser* 
able and oppressed. 
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• Sh6 expired, after an illness of twelve days, on 
the 20th of November, 1737, in the fifty-sixth 
year of her age, sincerely lamented by her hus- 
band and family, and regretted by the. whole na- 
tion. 

Biograpbium Famhuum^ Cff. ^c* 
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The daughters of Ferdinand of Aragon, the 
sixth king of Spain, and of Isabella queen of 
Castile, were distinguished for their learning and 
piety. Catherine, the youngest^ was, in the 
eighteenth year of her age, November 14th, 1 50 1 , 
espoused to Arthur, prince of Wales* eldest son 
of Henry VII. with whom she lived four months 
and nineteen days. Arthur died April 2d, 1502*. 
After hi^iJecease, his widow was contracted to 
his brother Henry, who was then but in the 
twelfth year of his age. 

In his fifteenth year the prince publicly pro- 
tested against the marriage ; but, overpowered by. 
tbe - solicitations of his council, he at length 
agreed to ratify it, and gave hi$ hand to Catherine, 
Jui)e 3d, immediately after his accession to th^ 
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throne. On the 25th of the none mouthy 1505, 
Henry and Catherine were crowned at Westmin- 
ater, by Dr. Warham, arehbtshop of Canterbury. 
The queen, by her sweetness of manners^ good 
sense, and superior endowments, engaged the 
affections of her husband, and contrived to retain 
the heart of this fickle and capricious monarch for 
near twenty years. Catherine, devoted to litera- 
ture, became the patroness of learned men : the 
celebrated Erasmus and Lndovicus Vives were 
more particularly distinguished by her favour. 
Sh^ engaged die latter to draw tip in^huc^ions 
for Ae issistance of het dtiughter in the study of 
^e ladia* Tfak es«ay,^ wrkten by her comtfiand, 
is dedkat^i to die qwetij by an ep«t)e, dated 
from^ Oiffetd^ U2%i Mder the title of ** I>eRati$He 
$fudU PuirUhJ* T&e mns yeM Lifti^ticQi iM^ 
addressed fo Uf paeifonessr » work emttlatd ** D&^ 
InsiUutidni l^intins CiristiaMj lib. 3«*' T6e ^lieeil 
was oifie of his auditors wbed he read tbe cardi- 
nal's lecture m humaftity, in the hall at ChH^-^ 
church college, which she had recently foonded«' 
Lttdoyicus Vives was also ^pointed by her Latin 
tutor to her daughter, tlie lady Mary. Seyerat 
foreign authors have asserted that Catherine coixw 
posed ** Meditations upon the Psalms ^ also a 
book entitled '< The Lamentation of -% Sinner f*L 
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but this seems to be a mistake, these productions 
are ascribed, with better evidence, to Catherine 
Parr. In «* Burnet's History of the Reformation," 
are two letters from Catherine of Aragon to her 
husband ; and, in *<The Life of Henry V." by Livy, 
one addressed to the king, then in France, on a 
victory gained over the Scots, 1513 5 and another, 
requesting permission to see her daughter, die 
princess Mary. , 

Notwithstanding the deference paid before the 
Reformation to the papal authority, by which a 
dispensation had been granted for the marriage 
of Henry with the widow of his brother, the 
nuprials had not taken place without scruples, 
which respected the affinity of the parties ; the 
prejudices of the times were against it, even the 
late king proved his intention of annulling the 
contract, at a future opportunity, by having en* 
joined his son to enter a protest against fulfilling 
the engagement when he should come of age. ' 
On his death-bed, his last injunction to Henry 
was, to avoid completing a union liable to so 
many objections, from its singularity and opposi- 
tion to the customs of the age. After the acces«> 
sion- of the prince, the primate, with several 
members of the privy-council, though over-ruled 
by 'the majority, were of the same opinicHi,- 
i H 5 
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Henry entered not at that time into scruples, to 
which several circumstances afterwards combined 
to awaken his attention. The marriage of Mary, 
his daughter, with the emperor Charles, was op-^ 
posed by the slates of Castile, imder pretence of 
the illegitimacy of the birth of the princess ; and ta 
an alliance, afterwards meditated with France, the 
same objection was made by the French embassa- 
dor. These events, however humiliating, appear- 
ed, at the time, to produce but little effect upoa 
the mind of the king, till strengthened by nearer 
and mote personal: motives* 1 

The blameless conduct of the queen, whose 
beauty, with the decline of her health, began to 
fade, proved insufficient to retain the affections o£ 
her husband i the children she had borne to him,, 
excepting one daughter, had died in tlieir infancy*. 
Henry either began, or affected, to suspect, that 
the curse of being childless, denounced by the 
Mosaical law against him who espoused the. 
widow of his brother, was,, in his case, about to* 
be fuliiUed*. Ardently desirous of male issue, it 
is believed that, with this view, he had a few 
years previous to this period formed a connection, 
with Catherine, daughter of sir John Blount, a 
young lady who had borne him a son, a circum- 
stance which seemed ta afford him great satisfac- 
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tion : the infant had) on his birth, been imme*' 
diately created duke of Richmond. 

The succession was also liable to be involved 
in difficulty, from the doubts suggested respecting 
the legitimacy of Mary, the disadvantages of her 
sex, and the vicinity of the next heir, the king of 
Scots. The evils attending a civil war were yet 
idso recent in the minds of the people. To these 
public motives, specious if not valid, private passion^ 
still more inauspicious to the cause of the queen^ 
added its force. Anne Boleyn, a beautiful and ac- 
complished woman, maid of honour to Catherine, 
had attracted the attention, and fascinated the senses 
of Henry. Anne, educated in the French court, had 
but lately returned to England ; the spirit and 
vivacity .of her conversation, added to the grace& of 
her manner, completed the triumph of her beauty> 
and secured her a powerful ascendancy over the 
heart of her royal lover. Her virtue, or her 
ambition, enabled her to resist the solicitations of 
the monarch, who^ passion, inflamed by oppo- 
sition, at length prompted him to cherish the de- 



\ sign of raising its object to the throne. 



Addicted to casuistry, his scruples, reinforced 
by passion, respecting the legality of his marriage, 
became hourly more formidable. He proposed his 
doubts to his confessor, to cardinal Woolsey hi3 
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minister, to the bishopt and eccIetUttics : Ke ex- 
amined the writings of the fathers, attended to 
the opinions of his courtiers, and listened more 
eepeciall]' to the suggestions of his own heart. 
Wooke j politically flattered the inclinations of his, 
master ; the bishops, excepting Fisher, bishop of 
RocheBter, were no less complacent, unanimously 
indulging the royat conscience, by declaring their 
opinions of the illegality of the title of Catherine. 
The wavering mind of Henry yielded at length 
(o motives thus pressing ; eager to procure the 
mandate that should give him the privilege of 
following the dictates of his passions, he coromis- 
sioned his secretary to apply to the court of Rome 
for a divorce. All intercourse, excepting that of 
civility, was broken off with the devoted Cathe- 
f ine, while the power of her rival continued hourly 
to increase. 

tt would be unnecessary to detail the ecclesias- 
tical particulars of a process, given at large by 
the £ngli^ historians ; suffice it to say, that the 
interest of Clement induced him to favour the 
inclinations of the monarch i an encouraging 
answer was therefore given to the petition of the 
secretary, and a dispensation promised. The 
negociatioR was however protracted by objections 
«nd difficulties. Catherine was protected by the 
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emperor, who exhorted her to persevere in her 
claims : the timidity of the pope, and his depen- 
dence upon the empire, ^confounded his politics, 
and invf^Ted them in ambiguity and deceit. 

The queen, wh^se temper was resolute and 
firm, swayed by motives the most powerful, de- 
termined to withstand the machinations of her 
adversaries : the imputation of incest thrown on 
her marriage, roused her indignation, and filled 
her scrupulous mind with horror and anguish. 
To these, a consideration yet mote tender was 
added 5 the pride of the queen and the distress 
of the wife were aggravated by the feelings of 
the mother ; in yielding her own privileges, the 
rights of her daughter were also involved. Nor 
can it be supposed that as a woman and a queen 
sh« could be whdly insensible to the triumph of 
her rival, who, not satisfied with having sup- 
planted her in the heart of her husband, aspired 
to usurp her dignities and rank. 

Under the influence of these motives, she ceas- 
ed not to implore the interference and protection 
of the emperor, her nephew ; while she earnestly 
entreated an evocation of Ae cause to Rome, 
where justice, she conceived, could only be ex- 
pected. 

A commission had been granted by the pope 
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to cardinal Campeggio^ in which Woolsey wa» 
joined^ for the trial of the king's marriage. After 
various delays and subterfuges, the legates at 
length opened their court in London^ May 31st^ 
1529y and cited the king and queen to appear. 

When called upon by the court, Henry imme* 
diateiy answered to his name. But Catherine, 
rising from her seat, threw herself at the £eet of 
her husband, and, deprecating the injustice ^e 
was about to suffer, reminded him, that she was 
a stranger in his dominions, without protection^ 
without counsel, without assistance^ exposed 
alone to the malice of her enemies \ that, quitting 
her native land and natural protectors, she had 
reposed her safety and her happiness in hb honoup 
and a&ction; that, during twenty years, she 
had, with affectionate submission, practised the 
duties of a wife, and resigned herself in all things 
to his will. In testimony of her truth, she ap- 
pealed to his own heart. Her fidelity and her 
tenderness had surely deserved a better fate, tiban 
that she should thus be hurled with indignity 
from her privileges and her station.. A ceremony 
only, she protested, had made her the wife of 
his brother. The objections now urged against 
the validity of her marriage, reflected on the wis* 
dom and honour of their parents,, by whom the. 
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trnion had been formed and sanctioned* In theiv 
judgment it was her determination to acquiesce} 
nor would she submit her honour and her cause 
to a courts whose dependence upon her enemies 
was but too apparent, to afford her any prospect 
or hope of an equitable decision- Having thus^ 
with fimmess, delivered h^ sentiments^ she arose, 
and, bowing to the king, quitted the court, in 
which she never again could be induced, to ap» 
pear* 

The king,, after her departure, acknowledged 
her virtues,, the honour, the consistency, and tht 
propriety of her whole conduct, insisting only on 
his own scruples respecting the legality of their 
marrtage,^ and narrating (possibly with some re- 
serve), the origin and progress of the doubts by 
which, he had been assailed. He laboured to ac- 
quit cardinal Woolsey of all improper conduct in 
the afiair, and requested a sentence from the 
court conformable to truth and justice. 

The legates having again cited Catherine to 
appear before them, declared her contumacious, 
notwithstanding her appeal to Rome. They then 
proceeded to an investigation of the cause, in 
which the consummation of the marriage of Ca- 
tharine with Arthur was examined and presumed : 
many reasonings ako were entered into which 
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respected the extent of die papal authority, and 
the power of the pope on occasions of this nature. 
To these discussions Campeggio listened with 
impatience ; and, notwithstanding his instructions 
to delay die cause, was tempted to cut short the 
debates on a subject thus delicate and question- 
able. The trial was, however, ♦ protracted till the 
23d of July. 

Woolsey, waving his privilege as elder cardinal, 
allowed the business to be conducted by Cam- 
peggio, to give to the proceedings a more specious 
appearance of candour and impartiality. Having 
presumed to counsel Catherine to submit to the 
pleasure of the king, she retorted upon him with 
acrimony, in the following reflections : * Of these 
my miseries,* said she, * I can accuse none but 
you, my lord of York 5 because I could not away 
widi your monstrous pride, excessive riot, whore* 
dom, and intolerable oppression, therefore do I 
now suffer. And because my nephew, the em- 
peror, did not satisfy your insatiable ambidon to 
advance you to the papacy, you threatened to be 
revenged on him and on his friends : and you 
have performed your -promise. You have been 
the plotter of wars against him, and raised diis 
storm against me*' 

A conclusion to the business seemed to be now 
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approaching, while Heniy daily expected a sentence 
in his fav«)ur. At this critical moment. Cam* 
p^gio> on a frivolous pretence, suddenly pro- 
xt]»gudd the court tUl the 1st day of Octdber : the 
dirocation, whkh arrired a few days afterwards 
£rom Rome, frustrated at once the expectation of 
the king. This meailtr^, as may be supposed, 
had originated in the influence of the emperor, 
who had practised upon the fears of the pope for 
his more immediate interest. In this stroke, which 
he was unable to avert, Woolsey foresaw his own 
ririn. The temp^ of Henry, impatient of oppo* 
sflion, led him to jadge his ministers by the .event 
raider than by the intention, and to make them 
responsibte for every impediment to his deshres. 
Anne Bofeyn, who alto impttted to Woolsey the 
failure of het hopes, fortited the prejudices of her 
louver. To tire animosity of the queen and her 
party he was already exposed ; opposing factions 
dothbined against him, hts 'fall was rapid and de- 
cisive. 

By the advice of Dr. Cranmer, who was after- 
wards promoted to the primacy, the cause was at 
length referred to the judgment of the universi- 
ties of Europe, on the presumption that Rome 
would be unable to resist a reinforcement thus 
powerful^ added to the solicitations of a great 
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for which they had been adopted, die marriage 
of Henry with Anne Boleyn. The nuptials were 
privately celebrated, but soon afterwards made 
public by the pregnancy of the bride j when 
measures were taken for a formal declaration of 
the invalidity of the king's former marriage. 
Henry still affected to treat Catherine wiA re- 
spect and esteem, while, by every persttasive aTt> 
he sought to engage her to resign her claims and 
withdraw her appeal from Rome : but, finding 
her tenacious of the justice of her cause^ and 
bent on maintaining her privileges, be relinquish-> 
ed her society, signifying his wish that she shottld 
retire^ and requested her to choose for her fotnre 
re^dcoee one of the royal palaces.. She fixed her 
court for some time at Amphill neaar Dunstafakj 
where Cranmer^ now primat^ examined the vaE* 
dity of her marriage^ Havii^ refused to answer 
the citation either in person or by proxy, she was 
declared contumaciwsf while the cause proceeded 
as before. 

The opinions of the universities being produced, 
and other preparatory step taken, the primate 
proceeded to pass sentence, and the marriage of 
Henry with Catherine was formally annulled. 
The nuptials of Anne Boleyn were ratified by a 
sub^<}uent sentence, and she was soon after pub* 
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licly crowned. September 7th, 1533, she was 
delivered of a daughter, on whom was bestowed 
the name of Elizabeth, who afterwards swayed 
the British sceptre with so much ability and re- 
nown. 

Lord Mountjoy was commissioned to inform 
the unfortunate Catherine of these events, and to 
announce to her, that she must henceforth submit 
to be treated as princess dowager of Wales. 
Catherine still refusing to renounce her preten- 
-sions, and submit to the king, Henry became in- 
censed by her pertinacity, and, contrary to his 
first intentions, excluded her daughter from the 
succession, by appointing the crown to descend to 
the issue of Anne Bolcyn. 

The divorce being completed, Catherine retired 
to Kimbolton castle in Huntingdonshire, where, 
devoting her life to the observances of an austere 
piety, she adopted a plain dress, and wore under 
her garments the habit of St. Francis ; she con- 
fessed and fasted, arose at midnight to prayer; 
and received a weekly communion. Six hours of 
the morning were appropriated by her to prayer, 
and two hours after dinner dedicated to a perusal 
of the Lives of the Saints j after which she re- 
turned to the chapel, which she quitted not 
before night. Erasmus, who professed for this 
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princess high reverence and esteem, dedicated to 
her his ** Christian Matrimony" as a book suited 
to her piety and situation. From a conviction a£ 
the injustice she had suffered, he also addressed 
to her a consolatory letter, in which he directs her 
hopes and views to another world, and her confi- 
dence to a Being who would not fail her in her 
distress, enforcing his spiritual counsel by the 
conunon topics and arguments used on these occa- 
sions. But the humiliation of her circumstances, 
and voluntary mortifications, rendered her not 
less tenacious of regal honours : from those who 
refused to acknowledge her claims, she would 
accept no services, parting with several of her 
domestics on this account. Vain were the re- 
monstrances or menaces of the king ; since the 
pope had judged her marriage valid, she declared, 
that rather than submit to the indignity imposed 
upon her, she would prefer death. A jointure 
had' been assigned to her as princess dowager ; 
but, from her personal attendants, she still ex- 
acted the honours of a queen. 

Her constitution, originally weak, soon sunk 
under the severities of her life : she befieved the 
air of Huntingdonshire prejudicial to her healthy 
and requested permission to come nearer to Loo- 
don : this request was refused, and a proposal 
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macie for removing her to Fotheringay castle, 
where preparations were made for her reception. 
When informed of thisdesign, Catherine protest- 
ed, with vehemence, that, unless she were bound 
with ropes, and carried as a prisoner, she would 
never go thither. 

After three years' residence at Bugden and 
Kimbolton, she was 8ei;2ed with symptoms of 
approaching dissolution, December, 1535. The 
king, on being informed of her situation, de- 
puted Eustachius Caputius, the emperor's em- 
bassador, to visit and console her in his name. 
A short time before her decease, she dictated to 
one of her woman a letter to Henry, of which 
the following is a transcript :— '* My king and 
dearest spouse, insomuch as already the hour of 
my death approacheth, the love and aifection I 
bear you, causeth me to conjure you to have a 
care of the eternal salvation of your soul, which 
you ought to prefer before mortal things, or all 
worldly blessings. It is for this immortal spirit 
you must neglect the care of your body, for the 
love of which you have thrown me headlong into 
many calamities, and your own self into infinite 
disturbances. But I forgive you with all my 
heart, Jiumbly beseeching Almighty God he will 
in heayi?n confirm the pardon I on earth give you. 
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I recommend unto you our most dear Mary, your 
daughter and mine, praying you to be a better 
father to her than you have been a husband to 
me. Remember also the three poor maids, com- 
panions of my retirement, .as likewise all the rest 
of my servants, giving them a whole year's wages 
besides what is their due, that so tkey may be a 
little recompensed for the good service they have 
done me ^ protesting unto you« in the conclusion 
of this my letter and life, that my eyes love you, 
and desire to sec you more than any thing 
mortal." 

The simplicity and tenderness of ^is letter 
drew tears from the king, Whose remorse was 
doubtless heightened by the death of Ae writer, 
who expired a few days after, at Kimbokon, in 
the fifty-second year of her age, January a.th, 
1535-6. 

By her will, she appointed her body to be pri- 
vately interred, in a convent of observant friary 
who had sufiered in her <;ause ; five hundred 
masses were to be performed for her soul j and ^ 
pilgrimage undertaken, to our lady of Walsing- 
ham, by a person who, on his way, was to distri^ 
bute twenty nobles to the poor. She bequeadied 
considerable legacies to her servants, and request** 
ed that her robes might be converted inW oma- 
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'ments lor the church, in which her remains were 
to be deposited. The king religiously performed 
her injunctions, excepting that which respected 
the disposal of her body, resenting probaUy the 
opposition which the convent had given to his 
tlivorce. The corpse was interred in the abbey 
church at Peterburgh, with the honours due to 
the birth of Catherine, between two pillars, on 
the north-side the choir, near the great altar. Her 
hearse was covered with a pall jof black velvet, 
crossed with cloth of silver, which was afterward 
exchanged for one of black say. 

It is recorded by lord Herbert, in his " His- 
tory of Henry VHI.'* that, from respect to the 
memory of Cadierine, Henry not only -spared the 
-abbey church at the general dissolution •^f reli- 
gious iiouses, but advanced it to be a cathedral. 

Harness ^hioty yff iBttg7Mtd^3affard*j Menmrj rf 
SritUb Ladies — Biogra^bium Famineum^ &r. 
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Cathertwe of Mewcis, celebrated by the 
French historians for her talents and her crimes^ 
daughter of Lorenzo de Medicis, duke i>f UAin, 
and of Madeline de la ^our, countess of Bou* 

VOL. II. I 
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logne (in whom ended the house of Auvergne), 
was bom at Florence, April 15th, 1519. She is 
thus described by Varillas : " Her form was ad- 
mirable; her aspect expressed majeaty blended with 
softness. In the delicacy of her complexion, and 
the vivacity of her eyes, she surpassed every other 
lady of the court. She adapted her habit to her 
person with such exquisite taste, that, though she 
frequently changed its form, every dress appeared 
to her equally advantageous. She introduced the 
fashion of wearing silk stockings, drawn tight, to 
display the fine turn of her ancle j for the same 
reason, she first adopted the mode of placing one 
leg over the pommel of the saddle in riding on 
horseback. She invented, at diiFerent times, a va- 
riety of new fashions, not less becoming than.su- 
perb. Her suite, in which she took a pleasure in 
collecting beautiful women, was particularly bril- 
liant. It seemed as if nature had combined in 
her all the virtues and the vices of her family. 
Attached, like her ancestor, the count de Vieux, 
to riches, she managed them not better than 
Peter I. son of the count, her great great grand- 
father. She was magnificent beyond every age 
that had preceded her, like Laurent, her great 
grandfather ; nor was she less refined in her po- 
licy : but she possessed not his rectitude of inten- 
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tion, nor his liberality to men of letters. In am- 
bition she yielded not to Peter II. her grandfather ; 
not, in pursuit of her end, was she scrupulous 
respecting the means. After the example of her 
father, she loved amusements but in proportion 
only to the expence with which they were accom- 
panied.** 

She was exposed during her childhood to great 
danger, throu^ the animosity of the Florentines 
to the house of Medici, which a faction had ex- 
pelled from the city. Not content with depriv- 
ing her of the possessions of her family, her ene- 
mies confined her in a monastery. At the siege 
of Florence, in 1530, Baptista Cei, a violent oppo- 
nent of the Medicis, proposed that Catherine 
(then eleven years of age) should be placed on a 
vrall, between two battlements, exposed to the 
fire of the imperial artillery. Bemaud CastigKone, 
yet more brutal, advised in the council that she 
should be given up to the lust of the soldiery. 
These propositions, so horrible and atrocious, 
were received with the indignation they merited. 
Philibert, prince of Orange, commander of the 
imperial army before Florence, aspired to the 
hand of Catherine : but his death, previous to the 
surrender of the city, dissolved the negociation, 
and left her free to fulfil a higher destiny. 

I 2 
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At fourteen years of age, she was grren in mar- 
riage, by pope Clement VH. h6r great unde, to 
Henry, duke of Orleans, second son of Francis L 
The nuptials were celebrated at Marseilles, Oc- 
tober 2Sth, 1533, in the presence of the pope 
and the king of France. But her beauty and insi- 
nuating maimers failed to captivate the heart of her 
husband, who had devoted himself to the maturer 
charms of Diana de Poitiers. The character of 
Catherine, repr^ssfed by the circumstances of thfe 
tim*s, had hot yet discovered itself. She possess^ 
ed ho political influence, nor any seat in the ca- 
binet : her sterility ako contributed to les^to he^ 
consequence : it was even ptoposed that the mat- 
riage should be dissolved. 

In this situation her address alid cotrimand bf 
temper were admirabk : to the king, h^r father-in- 
law, wliose health began to decline, she assidu- 
busFy paid her court : she accom|>anied hiih to the 
chace, and made one in the celebrated party Iciio'vWi 
Tjy the name of Le petih lande de dames de la couV. 
She attended him, likewise, on his private excur- 
sions to the palaces of Chambord, Fontainbleau, 
and St. Germain, where he unbent in the coxhpany 
of a select number of favourites. TheSe as&iduities 
rendered her infinitely dealr to Francis. To h'6r 
husband she was no less subhiissive, \trhile She 
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suSep^d the ^^cendancy of her mal vntk mild- 
ness. %• the humility and fles^ibility of her con- 
duct} hi circumstances the most delicate and cri- 
tical) s)ie ]:ender^4 herself acceptable to all par- 
ties. Her talents were reserved for a more fa- 
Yoi^r^k occs^ion | for th^ present she was con- 
t^nt to remain in 6bscurity. 

Ten years after her marriagei when she ha4 
b^gun to despair of having issue^ she was delivere4 
fif a son, on whom the n;^ne of his grandfather 
i^ras conferred. On the decease of Francis I^ 
she was crowned y^ilii her husband at St. De- 
rmis, Jun^ 1 2th, 1540. But she possessed only 
the title of ^eei;|. Piana de Poitiers engrossed^ 
with the favour of the king, the most unbounded 
political influence, wl\ile Catherine submitted to 
her de^ti^y with a grace that commanded th^ 
esteem of her husb^nd^ who daily passed ^fh h^r 
two hours after he had dined. 

]^revious to his departure for the Milanese, s^ 
long and so unfortunately contended for by t^^ 
French, Henry vested the regency in the quee^ 
ynth whom he associated Bertrandi, keeper 9f 
the seals, and devoted to his mistress the duph^Qs 
of Valentinois. Catherine, during this short ad- 
fninistr^tioni was gi|i)ty of no public act injurious 
tp the state ; her character had ^ot yet 4^velope4 

13 
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itself; her intriguing genius and pernicious policy 
were still latent or unobserved. Pliant in her 
manners, and mistress of her passions, she yielded, 
without affecting opposition, to the power of her 
rival, whose regard she conciliated. 

An event now approached which enabled her 
to throw aside the mask, and to assert the native 
force of her mind. A tournament was proclaimed 
in the French court, on the double occasion of' the 
return of peace, and the marriage of Elizabeth 
of France, the daughter of Catherine (who since 
the birth of Francis had borne several children), 
with Philip II. of Spain. Henry, on this occa- 
sion, having distinguished his still and gallantry, 
was desirous of breaking a lance with the count 
de Montgomery, captain of his life-guards, and 
celebrated for his military prowess. Catherine, 
as if from a presage of the event, besought her 
husband not to enter the lists ; but, resisting her 
intreaties, he declared his resolution to break one 
more lance in her honour. Montgomery accepted 
with reluctance the challenge of the king, from 
which he sought in vain to be excused. Henry 
commanded his obedience, and, with a fetal te- 
merity, even fought with his visor raised. The 
lance of the count having, in the rudeness of the 
Bhock> broke against the helmet of the king, the 
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stump entered his right eye, and threw him to 
the ground. He survived the accident eleven 
days, but never recovered his speech or his senses* 
Being conveyed, by the order of the queen, to the 
palace of Toumelles, every assistance wa& pro-* 
cured for him but in vain : an incurable abscess 
formed in the brain, of which he expired, in the 
forty-first year of his age. 

The court, on this catastrophe, was fiUeid with 
consternation, and divided by intrigues : the con- 
tending factions, held in awe by the vigour and 
activity of Henry, now declared their various 
pretensions. Diana de Poitiers, while the mo- 
narch yet breathed, had received an order from 
the queen to retire to- her own house, and not to 
presume to enter the chamber of the dying king. 
* Does he yet exist ?' replied Diana : * Know, that 
$o long as he shall retain the least appearance of 
life, I fear not my enemies, however powerful, 
nor will shew any deference to their menaces or 
commands. Carry this answer to the queen.' 

Catherine, so long obscured, now came for*' 
ward, and rose into importance : as mother to 
the young king, her favour was eagerly courted, 
while her capacity and her talents fitted her for 
the most arduous offices. Endowed with a thou- 
sand great qualities, she wanted only virtue to 

I 4 
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dbect them to useful ^nd hoBouraUe purpoi e«;^ 
Her love of pleasure^ of lettsf s, of magnificences 
were her in£erior passions^ om whick ambitiom 
predominated: poMe8sing a cahn and intrepid 
temper^ no circumstances, howe?er sudden^ how- 
ever tryingi direw her off her gnaed : she hnev^ 
how to bend to circumstanoes, or to acconunodzte 
every thing to her purposes* ConsummatB ia di^ 
semblingy her manners were seductive, and her 
conversation insinuating. Spnmg from the blood 
of Cosmo de Medicis, and emulous of die reputa- 
tion acquired by Francis I. she affected to protect . 
learning, and cultivate the fine arts, amidst the 
horrors of civil war ; even in the most exhausted 
state of the finances, she was the munificent pa- 
tnmess of men of letters. Expensive and lavish 
in the entertainments and spectacles which she 
exhibited to the court, she covered under the 
mask of pleasure the most atrocious designs ; 
planned a massacre in the midst of a festival, while 
she caressed the victims of a sanguinary policy. 
Cruel from ambiti^i rather than from temper, 
profuse from taste, and rapacious from necessity, 
Ae united in her character qualities the most ap- 
pacendy discordant. The majesty of her person, 
the dignity of her aspect, and the elegance of 
her dress, added lustre to her beauty, which ve« 
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msdn^ unimpaired to an advanced pmod of (fe. 
Her hands and arms were remarkable for tb^ 
Ideality $ her shape, f8«4tiess in her jMiht i>epj^|ie 
afterwards injured hj corpi^Iency i her h^d gjs^ 
was disproportionafaly large, nor could she ^nVf- 
any disdtaooe without be^ subject to dizziness c 
this disorder was probddy occasioned by ^ seyeiir 
blow on the head, which she had jecat od id 
hunting} and which subjected her to die opentfiofpi 
of die tr^an : she also once broke her leg in ib^ 
fame exercise, of whidi she was pecuUariy {mA$ 
ttid whiidi sh^ continued till her sixtieth yitftrp^ 
She piqued herself on her skill and bpldoess in 
managing a horse. 

WJien Henry lay expiring, the mind of Cadier 
rine, tfaou^ app^rendy overwhelmed with grjef, 
was intent on the conduct it would be proper for 
her to pursue* She dreade4 the ppwer of die 
X3uises>: Montmorenci the constable, whp hsA 
united himself with her rivsd, yna jet more oh^ 
noi^ouslipher. He had dased to suggest su^iciolns 
injurious- to her honopr, by hinting, diat of all the 
chaidren of Henry, one only, a natural daughter, 
bore any resemblance to him : he had 4>eside 
tmiformly persecuted die Florentines who fol- 
lowed Catherine into France, or who had sought 
•promotion in die court. 

I 5 
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These mortifications were submitted to by itiie 
queen during the life of her husband, but, when 
released from the necessity of dissimulation^ they: 
were remembered by her and resented. Thus^ 
was Catherine induced to lend an ear to the 
princes of Lerrain, who, as a cement of their 
union, promised to sacrifice to her the mistress of 
her husbands Diana, abandoned by the crowd of 
parasites and courtiers, sunk, in her turn, intd 
neglect and humiliation. Some niagnanimity must 
be allowed on this occasion, to Catiberine, who^. 
tempted to a bloody and exemplary vengeance oa 
her rival, rejected with firmness the barbarous 
expedients suggested to her by her courtiers, and^. 
contenting herself with a political victory, repress- 
ed, from respect to the memory of feer husband^, 
all personal recrimination. Diana was suffered to 
retain the splendid proofs of aSbctien lavished on 
her by her lover, and to retire to the palace of 
Anet, where she passed the remainder of her life* 
She expressed her sense of this clemency by pre- 
senting to the queen the superb palace of Ckau^ 
mont'Sur^Loire^ situated in the^midst of the-blids 
which had. been assigned as a dowry to Cathe- 
rine, who,^ in reUirn,^ gave to the duphess the cas* 
tie of C^^ir^£>02/»^,in Touraine.. c i 

Catherine, the instant her husband had l»ceath«^ 
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^ his last) quitted the body, contrary to the cus* 
toms of the queens of France, who, by ancient 
and invariable usage, were not allowed on such 
occasions to leave their chamber during twenty 
days J nor, till the royal obsequies were perform- 
ed, even to behold the light of the sun* But Ca- 
therine, superior to common forms, when in pur- 
suit of a favourite purpose, followed the princes 
of Lorraine to the Louvre, whither they had car^ 
ried the young monarch, and obtained by &at 
means the exclusive possession of his person^ 

Animated by an intemperate and barbarous 
seal, the new ministers persuaded their youthful 
sovereign, that in persecuting the huguenots he 
would adhere to the maxims and conduct of his 
father. Courts of ecclesiastical- judicature,, in- 
vested with inquisitional powers, were accordingly 
erected, which took cognizance of heresy, and 
which, from the severity of their inflictions, re- 
ceived Ae denomination of chamhres ardentes. 
These rigorous measures, not confined to the ca- 
pital, were imitated throughout the provinces \ 
till the calvinists, forced into resistance, and ren- 
dered furious by despair, defended themselves 
against their oppressors. 

Catherine, with a temporising policy^ endea- 
vQinred, as interest suggested, to adjust the ba- 
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lance between the contending patties. Michael 
de i'Hopital^ an able minister) and devoted to tb« 
queen-mother, confirmed her by hia temperate 
and judicious counsels in that mtricate policyi and 
those arts of division) by which she was charac-^ 
terised. She soon became sensible, that she had 
committed an error in joining the Guises against 
the princes of the blood : the former, distrusting her 
sincerity, observed but little deference towards her» 
and sought to divest her of ali^ authority* &t the 
evil was not now to be remedied : the prince* 
were already in the power of their enemies, who 
meditated against them a mortal blow, when by 
an unforeseen event they were rescued from im- 
mediate destructkm. 

The young king, on his return from the chace> 
was attacked by a heaviness and stupor ;■ an im* 
posthume formed in his ear, and, hsiving suppu* 
rated, vras sneered by a gsuigrene : his life ap^* 
peared to be in immiflent dangef. Catfaedbe^ 
whose maternal feelings ambttk>a stifled, anticr** 
pated in the d^th of her son a sitvation to whicb 
she had long aspired. The approach^ minontf 
leaving tl^ regency open to ber hopes, she refus<> 
ed her concurrence with the sanguiaaxy projectSLof 
the Guises* While both parties courted ber as 
the surbitrets of their future fortiMBe% the eg y to y^ 
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cd, with infinite address and coolness, the measures 
necessary to secure to herself thie first place in 
the gOFemment, under Charies, her son, who had 
scarcely attained his eleventh year. With this- 
view she obtained from the king of NaTarxe, to 
^whomj as first prince of the Uood^ the reg^cy 
belonged^ a written promise to cede to her his 
claims. The Guises, whUe they swoie to her 
allegiance, had urged her as the means of secur* 
ing her authority, and assuring the tranquillity of 
the approaching /?ign, to put to death the^piince 
of Conde and the king of Navarre* TUs counsiet 
was opposed by the duchess of Montpensaer, who 
represented to Catherine, that by such a measure 
she would confirm the power of the interetted 
advisers, to whom she would herself be ultinaatdf 
the victim. While she hesitated re^MCting the 
conduct proper to observe, de l^opital fixed the 
wavering balsuice, and determined her to spare 
the princes, with i^rhom he advised her to aego*^ 
ciate. It was in compliance wilh these sialutiiry 
couttsels, that a messenger was dispatched to 
bring the Idng of Navarre privately, by ni^, to 
her apartment^ where a conference was held, ia 
which the king was assured by CaAerine of her 
concurrence with his views in represwng the power 
of tiie house of Gmse. 
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This interview and compact took place but » 
few hours before the death of Francis II. who ex- 
pired on the eighteenth day from the conmience-? 
ment of his malady, aged seventeen years ten 
months and a fortnight, of which he had reigned 
a year and five months. 

A death so critical to the preservation of the 
princes, and so advantageous to the queen-mo- 
ther, gave rise to suspicions of poison : for this^ 
report there appears to have been no just ground ^ 
the hereditary maladies of the young king, added 
to the weakness of his constitution, sufficiently 
account for his premature fate. While the court 
was occupied by ambition and intrigue^^ the ob- 
sequies of the monarch were indecently neglect- 
ed : Catherine, who had at the funeral of her hus- 
band been ostentatiously magnificent, was equally 
remiss in that of her son ^ while the Guises, on. 
whom he had lavished unlimited bounties, pre- 
served on the occasion a frigid indifference : un- 
der pretence of remaining ta console their niece,, 
Mary Stuart, the widowed queen, they excused, 
themselves from attending the remains of her hus- 
band. Francis leaving no issue, the crown de- 
scended to Charles his brother. 

On the death of the king, the constable Mont- 
morenci, whom distrust had till now with-held; 
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from the court, hastened his return, accompanied 
by six hundred horse. The Guises excused theip 
conduct by throwing the blanie on the memory 
of Francis, their too-c|edulous and indulgent so-' 
vereign ; while the queen-mother, by an- address 
the most flattering and masterly, conciliated the 
constaUe, and won hin^ to her purposes^ Se- 
duced by her blandishments, he agreed to become 
the mediator between the princes of Bourbon 
and of Lorraine : by this measure the regency wa^ 
secured to Catherine, and Montmorenci, indew 
pendently of either of the factions, firmly attach- 
ed to her son. Solicitous to lengthen the mino- 
rity of the king, and to preserve her owh power^ 
Catherine sowed divisiofts among the principals 
nobility : negligent of the public tranquillity, and 
attentive only to her own interest, she opposed 
with Italian subtilty one party to another. Placed 
by the premature fate of Francis in iHe first post 
of government, from the instant diat Charlee^ con- 
ceived the desite of reigning alon^, she forgot that 
the was a mother, and regarded him as- an enemy. 
The Ijtates assembled- at Orleans opened with 
a speech Irom die chancellor de THopital, in 
which he exhorted them to toleration and unani- 
mity. Some attempts were made to deprive Ca- 
thenae of ^ th^ regency, which she: had >$sume4 
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by a sort of political violenee ; but h^v address e%-^ 
tinguiahed all opposition. Haring dissolved the 
assembly, whose deliberations she feared might 
tmd to abridge the regal priYileges, she convoked 
them to meet again in the following May. Bc-r 
tween Montmorend and the princes of the bloody 
a powerful combination had been formed.: Ca^ 
Serine esceited herself to dissolve a confederacy 
which she suspected might set bounds to her 
authority : re^rdless of the means by which her 
pwrpose nught be effected, she recdled to court 
the late mistress of her husband, whom she order-* 
ed to essay on the constable (her asaicie^t friend 
^d adherent) her powers of persuasion* Diana 
obeyedj and this^ her last public act was crowned 
with snccees. 

The ceremony of the coronation of Charles^ 
delayed by these ^sisen^onSf was at tengdb per^- 
formed at Rheims, with Ae ciistomtff jxuignifiT 
cence* The wou9di» of the state weare not to be 
h^ed by thi» p^eantry ^ whMe ^ ambiguoiAS 
conduct of the regent, by Apreadiilg a» vmfet9^ 
dist3n^> tended to irritate the n^ilady* In oppos- 
ing to the power of the great lords tfce Ismg of 
Navarre» she afiected ibo fawur the xdPcKmi^ jrer 
%ioQ« while the coftstaUe was by her hifluence 
secredy pnnni^d no fiompiaift pf the. inttoonrioii^^ 
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Too we^k to suppress by ferce the oumereus p^r- 
ties bf vbtdb tbe state waa distracted^ sbe sub* 
stitiited in its stead cunning and artifice : but biec 
talents^ though greats fell short of her purpose ^ 
t^ fire she^had flattered berself with b^ing able 
tor fan or extinguish at pleasune> hlaaied forth to 
die destruction of her son and tbe kingdom. 

Between tbe prince of Conde and the duke of: 
Guise a feigned reconciliation had taken place % 
while the king of Nararre hadj in tbe assembled 
states^ renounced 'hia pretensions to the regency* 
Catherine, acquainted with the human heart, 
knew how to flatter its propensities; she had 
subjected Navarre:, by an allurement adapted to 
his voluptuous and indolent temper* Among iim 
most beauti&l of her maids of hocKiur, ahe sekcti% 
ed one, who served a& hear instrument oii< duaoc*^. 
easion. 

The states being opened with great solemnity^ 
at St. Germain, the young king, seated on a 
throne, was present at the debates : his mother 
was placed by his side, and, on his left hand, his 
sister the princess Margaret. Catherine returned 
her obligation to the king of Navarre by an avow- 
ed patronage of the calvinists. This seeming par« 
tiality, in which conviction had no share, was thi^ 
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iiiio> obserring her hesitate* decinred* that h^ waa 
cxMne to coaduct his soyereiga in safety tp Fam ; 
roughly adding, that if she chose not to acconn 
pa&y him, she was at liberty to remain alone. No 
time was allowed heir to deliberate on das imp^^c 
tant measure. Charles, turning towards his 9Pr 
ther, as if to enquire her sentiments, and obs^F^ng 
her constraint, and that she dared, not reply, hmH 
into tears of indignant resentment. Unable to 
resist, he suffered himself to be conveyed weep-* 
ing to Melun, and thence to the capital, while 
&e queen yielded to a violence against whifih sbf 
saw no redress* Every artifice had be^ previa 
•usiy exerted, but without eflect, to procure tiberty 
for herself and her son *, she had even prepared a 
boat in which she meant to have canried him off 
during the night. On finding her schemes dev 
feated, she wisely determined to yield with a 
grace ; mounted on horsehac)c, with the king and 
her two younger sons, surrounded by the triumvir 
rat^ and their attendants, on the third day of their 
journey she arrived at Paris. 

Finding all her projects overthrown^ and (qt^ 
seeing a civU war, Catherine had» during her 
Journey, preserved a gloomy silence; while the 
duke of Guise, regardless of her distress, or th^ 
fears of the i^ing, who felt himself a prisoner^ ia» 
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sultingly declared) ' That good is always good, 
whether it proceed from love or force.' 

N^o alternative remained to CoiKie, deceived as 
he apprehended by the queen, and tihe king in the 
hands of his enemies, but open War. Setting off 
therefore with die utmost expedition, he made 
hiinself, after a vigorous resistance, master of 
Orleans. Thus cbmmenced the civil war, destin- 
ed to deluge Prance with blood. 

The taking of Orleans became the signal of re- 
volt throughout the kingdom. The huguenots, ex- 
cited by the example of their leader, expefied the 
catholics in various places ; several cities fell into 
their hands ; while they were driven by a furious 
zeal into the most sanguinary excesses. Cathe- 
rine exerted all her powers to procure an accom- 
modation : while beholding Conde already in pos- 
session of half the kingdom, she dreaded lest the 
adverse party should avail themselves of the prece- 
dent, and that the king, between the conttodix^ 
factions, should be ultimately teft without revenue 
or dominions. Prompted by these fears, die 
sought to conciliate the rival princes, and by re- 
|>eAted and masterly manoeuvres to detach Condie 
frotn the huguenots : with this view she aHured 
iiim by the most seductive promises, and tempted 
•him by flattering, proposals. An intervitw took 
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place between them at Toury near Orleans : the 
king of Navarre accompanied the regent, while 
each party was escorted by thirty-six horsemen. 
The two bands were stationed eight hundred 
paces from the place of rendezvous, arid continued 
near an hour in their respective posts« At length, 
gradually approaching, they joined, embraced, and 
lamented the fate that armed them against each 
other. An instructive and affecting spectacle ! 
A conference of two hours was, in the mean 
time, held between Catherine, the prince of 
Conde, and the king of Navarre. Catherine af- 
fected to lament her inability of complying with 
the demands of the prince, and the interview ter- 
minated without effect. 

The queen, however unsuccessful, was not dis- 
couraged : by her sagacity and penetration, she 
was enabled to avail herself of the weaknesses of 
the human mind, to which, on this^ occasion, she 
failed not to apply. The prince was at length 
prevailed on, by her artifice and address, to give 
his word to quit the kingdom, on condition that 
the triumvirate should relinquish the administra- 
tion, the promise of which had been previously 
obtained. Conde, summoned by Catherine to 
fulfil the terms of his agreement, made his feign- 
ed submissions to her and the king : but admiral 
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Goligny, distrusting the regent, persuaded the 
prince to break the treaty. The admiral's entrea- 
ties and remonstrances having prevailed, Conde 
suffered himself to be led back to his party. By 
this scene of mutual duplicity, the suspence which 
the negociation had occasioned was terminated, 
and the war renewed with all its terrors. 

The royal army, in which was the queen and 
her son, after taking Blois, Tours, and Bourges, 
laid siege to Rouen, defended by Montgomery, 
famous in the annals of France for his fatal tour- 
nament with Henry II. The courage, of Cathe- 
rine on this occasion was truly heroic ; every day 
during the siege she exposed herself to the most 
imminent personal dangers. The duke of Guise 
and the constable remonstrated with her in vain on 
this temerity. * Why,' she nobly replied, ^ should 
I spare myself more than you ? Is it that I have 
less courage or less interest in the event ? It is 
true that I have less personal force, but in resolu- 
tion of mind I am not your inferior.' Of what 
had not Catherine been capable, had this grandeur 
of sentiment been directed by proper principles ! 
The soldiers, in imitation of the Romans, gave to 
her the title of ^. Mater CastrorumJ 

Thrice was the duke of Guise prevented by the 
queen from storming the place ; but the besieged. 
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obstinafely rejecting an accommodation, the cit^ 
was at lengdi carried by assault. The king of 
NaTarre met his fate before Rouen. 

While the royal anns prevailed at Rooen, die 
kingdom became a scene of desolation andUood : 
enflamed by civil discord and religious rage, the 
parties emulated each other in savage ferocity. In 
this situation of afiairs, the prince of Conde, tak- 
ing the field with twelve thousand men, deter- 
mined on marching directly- to Paris, in the hope 
of inducing by terror its inhabitants and the queen 
to form an accommodation. Catherine, skilled 
in subtlety and delay, while she amused ^e prince 
by fruitless conferences, and feduced from his 
party his bravest officers, gave the Parisians time 
to recover themselves, till, convinced of the fatiKty 
of her offers, Condc, after vainly attempting the 
capital, wascompelkd to decamp. The triumvirs 
following on his «teps, an engagement became 
unavoidable. The huguenots, in ihe eoitomence- 
ment of the battle, by the impetuosity of tikeir 
charge, bore down all beffore them; but, an-' 
prtidently dispersing to plunder, the duke ef 
Guise, who watched his opportunity, fell upon 
them, and put them to flight. Conde, who jdis- 

dained to retreat, was surrounded and made pri- 
soner. 
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Kumbers of the royalists had, at the beginning 
^f the engagement, when victory seemed to de^- 
clare for the huguenots, fled to Paris, where they 
exclaimed — * That all was lost.' Catherine, al- 
'ways self-possessed, indiiTerent to religious opi- 
nions, and viewing every object through a politi- 
cal medium, received the inteUigence with gre^ 
composure :— * ^Eh bieny said she calmly, ^ilfoudra 
done prter Dieu en Francois /' Intent only on re- 
taining the possession oi power, whether Condc 
^r the Guises, the catholics or the huguenots^ 
prevailed, was to her indifferent. Tile news of 
the succeeding day gave her greater mortification^ 
foreseeing in the triumph of the Guises her future 
humiliation. But, dissembling her feelings, she 
ordered rejoicings to be made for the defeat of the 
huguenots, and conferred upon the duke the su- 
preme command of the army, an honour with 
which the troops had already invested him. 

It was not long after this triumph, that death 
blasted the laurels of the duke of Guise, and set 
bounds to his ambition. He fell at the siege of 
Orleans by the hand of an assassin. Catherine^ 
who was present at the siege, alarmed lest this 
catastrophe should involve her in suspicions^ 
— ^_^— ^^- ■ . j » 

* * Very well, we must then pray to God in French.* 
VOL II. K 
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caused herself to be interrogated in the chamber 
of the dying man, before his family and a number 
of the nobility. The duke, in his last moments^ 
earnestly conjured her, as the conmion mother of 
her people, to terminate a contest which desolated 
France; while he pronounced that person who 
should presume to offer other counsels, an enemy 
to his king and country. 

It was the duke of Guise only who had opposed 
limits to the intriguing genius of the regent ; his 
death, which must be considered as a misfortune 
to France, left her without a competitor. To 
prove her respect for his dying counsels, she 
made immediate overtures towards a pacification. 
Through the mediation of the constable and the 
prince of Conde, a peace was accordingly conclud- 
ed in terms not unfavourable to the huguenots. 

During the tranquillity that succeeded to this 
storm, the restless spirit of Catherine could not 
remain passive : she sought to sow distrust be- 
tween the admiral and Conde, by the insidious 
proposals which she made to the latter; but, 
aware of her duplicity, he avoided the snare. His 
political caution, however, availed him little ; Ca- 
therine knew how to suit to the character of her 
victims the proper temptation. It was by volup- 
tuousness and effeminate pleasures that she sought 
to enervate the mind of the hero, and, by destroy* 
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5ng his activity, to disgust him with the fatigues 
of a camp. For this purpose she used with suc- 
cess the charms of the ladies in her train. The 
princess of Conde expired a victim to grief from 
the neglect and infidelities of her husband. 

Having amused the prince with promises of 
admitting him to a share in the government, Ca- 
tiheririe, to evade his demands, employed a subtle 
expedient. By an edict of Charlee V. in 1363, 
it' was necessary that a king of France, be- 
fore he attained his majority, should have com- 
pleted his fourteenth year. Charles IX. want- 
ed yet twelve months of this period. By z 
declaration of his being no longer a minor, Ca- 
therine was aware that she should retain, in his 
name, the supreme authority unmolested: she 
accordingly procured an act for the purpose to be 
registered in the parliament of Rouen, which the 
young king addressed on the occasion in a speech 
from the throne. The queen-mother arose as her 
son ceased to speak, and declared before the par- 
liament, that it was with infinite joy she resigned 
to him the administration. Having thus said» 
she prepared to take the oath of allegiance, when 
Charles, descending from the throne, uncovered 
himself, and advanced to meet her: Catherine 
embraced hhn on her knees, while the king de^ 
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clared^ that he should more than ever desire her 
counsel and assistance. Paris refused to confiirni 
the edicti but Charles, tutored by his mother, re- 
primanded them in terms so severe, that afteir sl 
considerable delay the decree passed the parlia- 
ment* 

The queen, splendid in all her plans, caused 
the palace of the Tournelles, in which her hus- 
band had expired, to be destroyed, and that o£ 
the Tuilleries to be erected in its place. In this 
design the most celebrated artists of the age were 
employed, and rewarded with a magnificence 
truly liberal. Every branch of polite literature 
received the patronage of Catherine, while, for the 
embellishment of France, Italy, her native coun- 
try, was despoiled. She piqued herself on her 
respect for the memory of Francis I. in whose 
court her youth had passed, and whom she 
affected to emulate. Her refinement, her delica- 
cy, the magnificence of her projects, and the ele- 
gance of her taste, outstripped the period in which 
8he lived. 

Having determined, from various raoivres^ to 
carry her son on a progress through his domi- 
nions, she concealed, under the mask of plea- 
sure, the deep designs she secretly planned* In- 
fractions had been made by each party in the 
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treaty of peace, which seemed to promise no long 
duration. It was conjectured by many, that a 
principal inducement to the tour proposed by Ca« 
therine, was to enable herself to estimate the real 
strength of the huguenots. All her magnificence 
was displayed in the preparations for this journey; 
during which the celebrated interview between the 
king and his sister, the queen of Spain, took plac^ 
The latter, escorted by a splendid train, advanced 
to the frontiers to meet her brother $ while Cathe- 
rine, impatient to embrace her favourite daughter, 
crossed the river Bidassou, which parts the two 
kingdoms. 

The young queen was received at Bayonne with 
extraordinary pomp; the interview lasted more 
than three weeks, during which was exhibited 
every brilliant spectacle and elegant diversion 
which the genius of Catherine, fertile in expedi- 
ents, could invent or procure. It was amidst the 
reign of pleasures, over which the queen-mother 
presided as the tutelar deity, that projects of am- 
bition were formed, and sanguinary schemes of 
vengeance deeply meditated. A gallery of secret 
communication was constructed between the 
houses of the queen of Spain and her mother ; 
their meetings dius facilitated, Catherine held 
with the duke of Alva, the Spanish minister^ fre- 
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quent conferences^ which respected the extirpation 
of the huguenots. This circumstance is avowed 
by Daviky though in a manner somewhat soften- 
ed. — ** The duke of Alva," says he, '^ advised the 
most sanguinary measures, while the queen in- 
clined to temporise: she dreaded the renewal of 
civil commotions, and felt reluctant to embrue 
her hands in the blood of the princes and first 
nobility of France." — However this might have 
been, it appears certain, that during these inter- 
views a foundation was laid for the tragical events 
that succeeded. 

Rumours of this confederacy for the destructioa 
of the protestants got abroad ; suspicions, which 
the character of Catherine hut too well justified^ 
distrust, and jealousy, hourly increased. 

The queen^mother, after this meeting, con^ 
ducted her son to Nerac, a city of Gascony, in 
which Jane queen of Navarre resided, and thence 
continued their progress. New sources of war 
were daily disclosing themselves ; the edicts in 
favour of the reformed were violated with impu- 
nity in every province. It was long before the 
Calvinist chiefs could be induced to break the 
truce, till a combination of causes urged them to 
commence hostilities i wheni as a preliminary (q 
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their undertaking, they sought to possess them* 
selves of the person of the king. This enterprise, 
of which Catherine received intelligence, failed : 
ineffectual conferences followed : animosities were 
mutually inflamed. The huguenots, though few 
in number, attempted to block up the capital ia 
which Charles had taken refuge. The constable 
was compelled to give them battle, while numbers 
secured his. victory. The field was obstinately 
disputed, and dearly gained by the royalists : their 
leader received in the conflict a mortal wound, of 
which he died on the ensuing^day. 

In him expired the last check to the authority 
of Catherine, who henceforth, freed from every 
rival, found herself uncontrolled mistress of the 
mind of her son. It was the constable only who 
could have inspired the young king with the emu- 
lation of reigning alone, of emancipating himself 
from the tutelage of his mother, and of feeling 
those powers which Catherine was solicitous to 
repress. 

The huguenot armies, though repulsed, were 
not subdued : new proposals were tendered to 
them by the crown, by which a treaty was at length 
effected, on principles similar to that by which 
it had been preceded. A temporary suspension 
of hostilities, rather than a solid peace^ once more 
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took place. The perfidious system of policy pursiie<l 
by Catherine, added to the sanguinary zeal which 
animated both parties, rendered a permanent 
accommodation impracticable and hopeless. The 
conditions of forbearance were but little observed j 
mutual rage, alternate insults, and acts of violence,, 
still existed. The treacherous intentions of the 
court were but too apparent : a plot was 
laid to seize the person of the prince of 
Conde, the calvinist chief: the chancellor de 
THopital, a mild and virtuous minister, who had^ 
by moderating counsels, opposed, in some degree^ 
a check to Catherine, was deprived of the seals, 
disgraced, and confined to his house: piepara-* 
tions on all sides were made for fresh hostilitiesj, 
which broke out in the ensuing spring. The 
huguenots were at length forced to a decisive 
action, when the fatal day of Jarnac, in which 
the royalists conquered, put an end to the life of 
the prince of Conde, the hero and the leader of 
the calvinist forces.. 

This news was received at Paris with univer- 
sal joy; the king rose at midnight to sing Te 
JDeum; the intelligence was announced in triumph 
to every court in Europe ; and the standards, 
torn from the huguenots, a most acceptable oflFer-r 
ing, were presented to the sovereign ponti£ 
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lie real advantages resulting to the royalists were 
however inconsiderable \ the calvinists appeared 
again in the field mote terrible from their defeat, 
and determined to carry the war to the gates of 
Paris. But this resolution was postponed ; new 
enterprises were projected, followed by new 
battles and new defeats. 

Henry, duke of Anjou, the second and darling 
son of Catherine, who headed the royal troops, 
enjoyed the honours of their success. Charles 
becoming jealous of the glory of his brother, to 
whom Catherine was attached yriih fond affection, 
would no longer be restrained from appearing io 
the field. He saw with discontent the partialit]^ 
of lus mother, of which he vehemently complain- 
ed. Catherine, fearing his cs^pacity for business 
would not always submit to tutelage, preferred 
the indolent submission of her youngest son, 
which, should any accident place him on the 
throne, would secure to her the power for which 
she sacrificed. 

After many struggles between the contending 
parties, with alternate loss and advantage, peace*, 
^o long and so ardently desired,was re-established, 
on terms not unfavourable to the huguenots., 
Charles swore to preserve the treaty^inviolate, and 
to protect the calvinists in every benefit it pro« 
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mised to confer; but under these fair appearances 
lurked the most cruel and treacherous designs. 
Catherine^ convinced from experience that the 
huguenots ^^ere not to be subdued by force, had 
ahready planned the tragic spectacle which two 
years afterwards astonished Europe. A project 
so horribly flagitious and unprecedented has stig- 
matised, with indelible and deserved infamy, the 
comprehensive, yet detestable, genius which gave 
it birth. " Like some minister of an angry deity,'' 
Bays an ingenious and entertaining writer *, " Ca- 
therine appears to have been occupied only in 
eflTecting the ruin of her people, and to have mark- 
ed her course with carnage and devastation." 

To strengthen the union of the parties, a mar- 
riage was proposed by the queen-mother, between 
the princess Margaret, sister to the king, and 
Henry prince of Navarre. During the preparah 
tion for these inauspicious nuptials, pleasure and 
dissipation appeared to engross the whole court. 
It becoming necessary also to ^marry the king, 
who had entered his twenty-first year, Catherine 
^solicited for him the hand of Elizabeth of Eng^ 
viand : failing in her suit, she turned her attention 
to the archduchess Elizabeth, daughter of the 
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emperor, Maximilian II. a princess whose slender 
capacity threatened no diminution of her influence 
over the mind of her son. 

The marriage having been celebrated, the 
young queen was crowned at St. Denis. Cathe- 
rine displayed on this occasion the magnificence 
of her spirit, and the elegance of her taste. The 
entertainments exhibited at court were heighten- 
ed by the fictions of antiquity, and embellished 
by the allegories of Greece and Rome. The 
amusements of Catherine were characterised by a 
genius, a spirit, and a refinement, that emulated 
those of more advanced periods, and were scarcely 
surpassed under the splendid reign of Lewis 
XIV. the Augustan age of France. " Her extra- 
ordinary and universal genius," says the writer 
before quoted, " comprehended every thing in its 
embrace, and were equally distinguished in the 
cabinet or at a banquet, whether directed to the 
destruction er the delight of mankind: in her 
qualities the mqst opposite and discordant in their 
nature seem to have been blended. She was en- 
abled, by the universality of her talents, to pass, 
with the easiest transition, from the horrors of 
war to the dissipations of indolence and peaces 
and we are forced to lament, that a capacity sa 
exalted should, from the principles by which it 
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was actuated, produce only more general aiij 
lasting evils." 

In the coronation entertainments the situation 
of the state was enigmatically shadowed forth 
under various forms. By the character of Jupitet 
the king was pourtrayed ; Catherine, under that 
9f Juno ; while the huguenots were represented 
by Tryphon and the giants. Even the tragedy of 
St. Bartholomew was darkly alluded to by mottoes 
and devices. The attention of the queen-mother 
was wJioUy occupied in spreading toils to ensnare 
the calvinists, and allure them to their fat^* The 
young king received from her the lessons of a 
profound dissimulation : under her contagious 
touch, his virtues became corrupted, his great 
qualities perverted, and his good dispositions 
changed into crimes j his penetration degenerated 
into subtlety^ and his prudence into treachery ; 
his vivacity became fury, and his courage ferocity j 
while a thirst of blood and vengeance irritated his 
temper and enfiamed his heart. 

Every artifice was put in practice that might 
lull into securitity the destined victims, and give 
them confidence in the observance of the treaty. 
Coligny, the admiral, and successor to the prince 
of Conde in die command of the huguenot forces, 
was more particularly loaded with favours and 
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Caresses ; the king embraced him, hung on his 
neck, and addressed him by th^ endearing name 
of father ^ he ^was re-admitted to his seat in the 
council, and his estates restored to him, to which 
a royal donation was added : so far was this dupli- 
city carried, as to esccite the alarm of the catholic 
leaders. 

The admiral, a dupe to Italian cunning, pre* 
vailed on the queen of Navarre to pay a visit 
to the king and his mother, by whom she 
was received with an excess of adulation. The 
negociation for the marriage of her son with 
the princess being concluded, the nuptials waited 
only to receive a dispensation from Rome. It is 
related by de Thou, that Charles, after the inter- 
view with the queen, demanded of his mother 
whether he had not played his part well ? * You 
have begun well, undoubtedly,' replied Catherine, 
* but, unless you go on, of what avail will this 
be ?' — * I will take them all in a net,' rejoined he, 
swearing as was his custom, * and deliver them 
over to you.' 

Pius V. still refusmg his consent to the union 
of the princess with a huguenot, Charles implored 
the legate to remove the objections of the holy 
father, adding with warmth, while he affection- 
ately pressed hie hand, « Oh. that it was but per- 
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mitted me to explain myself farthet !' — By Gre- 
gory XIII. who succeeded to Pius, the dispensa-^ 
tion was at length granted, when a day was ap- 
pointed for the celebration of the nuptials. 

The queen of Nararre, who, with her son and 
the young prince of Conde, had arrived in Paris 
for the occasion, was, in the midst of the prepa- 
rations for the approaching ceremony, seized with 
a fever, which, after five days' illness, terminated 
in death. This event, at a moment so critical, 
roused the jealousy of her party, and drew on 
Catherine the most injurious suspicions. Coligni, 
dreading treachery, yet irresolute, had retired to 
his castle at Chatillon, still delaying his appear- 
ance at court, whither new artifices were em- 
ployed to allure him. Subdued, at length, he 
came to Paris, and fell into the snare which was 
laid for him : a train of huguenot nobility accom- 
panied him, followed by the young king of 
Navarre. Every testimony of respectful friend- 
ship was lavished on the admiral and the calvinist 
nobles, while nothing was omitted that could tend 
to remove their fears* 

The inhabitants of Rochelle, still distrustful, 
implored Coligni, by repeated messages, to doubt 
the carresses of a monarch implacable as violent, 
and the blandishments of their mortal foe, a 
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faithless Italian woman. To these cautions the 
admiral magnanimously replied, * that, though 
aware of his peril, he would rather suffer himself 
to be dragged through the streets of Paris, than 
renew the horrors of a fourth civil war, and re- 
plunge his unhappy country in blood.' The 
marechal de Montmorency, less heroic, or more 
clear sighted, obtained permission, under pretence 
of illness,, to. retire to his castle, and thus saved 
himself and his family. 

The nuptials of the princess Margaret with 
Henry of Navarre were soon after solemnised in 
the church of Notre Dame. The entertainments^ 
given by the court on the occasion, surpassing in 
splendor all that had preceded them, continued 
during three days. In these scenes of festivity, 
over which the queen-mother presided, the pro- 
jected massacre was determined, its circumstances 
arranged, and its execution fixed. The purpose 
of the king and the Jesuits was the exclusive 
destruction of the huguenots; but Catherine^ 
whose heart ambition had seared, inaccessible to 
tenderness, to pity, or to compunction, superior 
to bigotry, ^^d governed by the thirst of power, 
had formed a project more extensive, in which 
the Guises and Montniorencies were with the 
calvinists comprehended in one common ruin. 

The prelude of the tragedy was to be the 
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assassination of the admiral^ oSF whidi a man 
named Mourevel^ already infamous by the mur- 
der of a huguenot leader, was appointed the In- 
strument. Posted for the purpose, in a place 
.where Coligny was accustomed to pass, the assas- 
sin deliberately waited his arrival. The admiral, 
walking slowly, engaged in the perusal of some 
papers, received the balls from a harquebuss^^ 
levelled at him from a window ; when turning 
calmly, without betraying any emotion, he pointed 
to the place whence the shot came — * Le coup 
went de la^^ said he, holding out his finger. The 
assassin had escaped, and Coligni was, by his 
attendants, conveyed to his house. 

The king received intelligence of what had 
passed while playing at tennis in the court of the 
Louvre. He affected on the news the most furi- 
ous indignation ; he threw down the racket, de- 
nounced vengeance on the assassin, and played 
over every extravagance that might tend to give 
an appearance of reality to the barbarous farce he 
was acting. The same day, accompanied by the 
queen-mother, he visited the wounded admiral^ 
repeated his hypocritical lamentatigns^v axid ex- 
hausted every conciliating art. ' **^ 

Having passed an hour with Coligni in private 

* * The blow came thence.* 
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ronversation, and listened to his counsels with 
seeming approbation, Catherine herself took the 
alarm, and earnestly demanded of her son, what 
advice the admiral had given to him ?— * Why,' 
replied he with an oath, '. Coligny has counselled 
me to reign alone, and to be no longer governed 
by others.' 

The just apprehensions of the huguenots were 
not extinguished by the affectation of Charles ; 
the king of Navarre and the prince of Conde re- 
quested permission to leave Paris, in which they 
no longer considered themselves to be safe ; it 
was with difficulty that they were retained by the 
solemn and repeated denunciations of vengeance 
imprecated by the king and his mother on the 
assassin of Coligni. The calvinist nobles called 
loudly on the throne for justice : one among them 
entered the Louvre at the head of four hundred 
gentlemen, and threatened to revenge the deed of 
the assassin. By a conduct so rash and impru-^ 
dent, the massacre was accelerated: Catherine 
persuaded her son, that by speedy measures only 
could his own safety be assured. The huguenot 
leaders consulted among themselves on the steps 
necessary to be taken at a juncture thus critical j 
various measures were urged, and a retreat pro- 
posed before it should be too late 5 but the ex* 
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treme reluctance of the admiral to rekindle the 

m 

flames of war, determined him, at the hazard of 
his life, to remain in the capital. 

The conferences of the huguenots were, bjr 
one of their party, betrayed to the king and his 
mother, with the secret council asseipbled in her 
apartment. It was resolved, on this deposition, 
immediately to begin the slaughter. As it drew 
near, Charles appeared to recoil from the atrocity 
of the purpose, and, shuddering at the conse- 
quences, long hesitated. A reluctant assent being 
at length wrung from him : — * Eh Hen/ said he, 
* puisqu^il lefautf je ne veux pas qu^il en reste un 
seul que me le puisse reprocher *. The same night 
was appointed for the execution of the sanguinary 
tragedy. The duke of Guise, who cherished a pe- 
culiar animosity towards the admiral, from a belief 
(however lightly founded) that he had been ac- 
cessary to the murder of his father, was consti- 
tuted chief of the bloody enterprise, of which the 
great bell of the palace was to give the signal of 
commencement. As the terrible moment ap- 
proached, Charles became yet more irresolute, 
and discovered strong relenting symptoms : the 

^ * Very well,' said he, * since it must be so, I will not 
let one remain to reproach me%* 
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pernicious counsels of his mother had not yet 
extinguished in his youthful bosom every spark 
of honour, every sympathy of humanity : an in- 
ternal conflict rent his mind, cold sweats bedew- 
ed his temples, his whole frame trembled, while 
dreadful images of his slaughtered people filled 
his imagination with disorder and horror. He 
paused on the threshold of an enterprise that 
would deliver bis name with infamy to the latest 
posterity, and overwhelm his memory with exe* 
cration and abhorrence. 

Catherine exerted every power to stifle his com* 
punction, and confirm his wavering purpose. At 
midnight, at the moment the butchery was about 
to commence, she entered his apartment, where 
Guise and his partisans were already assembled. 
Observing the irresolution and agitation of his 
mind — * FauUiJ pas mieuxy said she, among other 
arguments used for his encouragement, ' dtchinr 
ees memhres pourris que le sein de /'^/j/>, tpouse de 
notre Seigneur ?* To which she added a passage 
from the sermons of the bishop of Bitonto — * Che 
fieta lor ser crudele ,• che crudelta lor ser fietosa^ 
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Is it not better to tear from' the bosom of the' 
church, the spouse of our Lord, those members that aro 
already corrupted V 
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Observing the paleness of his countenance, and 
the drops which hung on his forehead^ she re- 
proached him with pusillanimity : — * ^uoiy said 
she> ^vous t^osez vous defalre de gens qui ont si peu 
menage voire autortti isf VQtre per Sonne?* Piqued 
at this contemptuous reflection, the unhappy 
Charles gave the order demanded of him* Ca- 
therine, seizing the opportunity lest he should 
once more relent, anticipated by an hour the 
signal of carnage. 

The great bell of the church of St. Germain 
jde I'Auxerrois tolled. At the dreadful knell, new 
pangs seized the heart of the monarch* The report 
of pistols was heard in the street. Charles, in 
an agony of remorse, sent to countermand hi$ 
orders, but it was too late, the work of death had 
already b^uti^ The people, become furious, 
could no longer be restrained. The huguenots 
who lodged in the vicinity of the palace came 
forth, awakened by the tumult, to enquire into 
its cause, and rushed on the swords which oppos* 
ed their progress. The. admiral, roused from the 
slumbers into which he had fallen, prepared him- 
self for death, which he met with the courage of 

*^— «————— ii—ii* I ■ ■■ ^ I II I I » ■ III! I m m 

* * Hpw dare you undertake to govern others, wlto 
are so little capable of governing yourself J' 
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Vl man and a hero : — * Young man/ said he, to 
the assassin who burst into his chamber, * respect 
these grey hairs, nor stain them with blood.' A 
rapier plunged into his bosom was the answer. 
His body was thrown into the court, at the feet 
of his enemy, the duke of Guise, who suffered it 
to be treated with the basest indignities. The 
son-in-law of Coligni, an amiable and beautiful 
youth, with numbers of the huguenot nobles, shared 
the same fate. The bodies were gathered in heaps 
before the palace, a prospect with which Cathe* 
rine glutted her vindictive and malignant nature. 
Even the king forgot his temporary remorse, and 
fired from the windows of the palace on the 
■wretched fugitives. Over a detail so atrocious 
and horrible, sickening humanity draws a veil. 

While this tragedy was performing in the capi- 
tal, similar orders had been circulated through 
the provinces. The extirpation of the calvinists 
was every-where decreed; but, through various 
accidents, motives of policy, or individual friend- 
ship, many escaped the fate prepared for them. 
The king of Navarre and the prince of Conde 
were, not without great opposition, exempted 
from the slaughter. By the order of Charles they 
were conducted to his presence, and, with violent 
menaces, urged to abjure their faith. The king 
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of Navarre temporised and complied, but Conde 
persisted in his refusal. ' Mort, messe, ou Bos- 
tile!* exclaimed Charles, with a frantic vehe- 
mence, that terrified the young prince into sub- 
mission. 

The massacre) in which every outrage was 
committed that a zeal the most barbarous, and a 
vengeance the most savage, could devise, lasted 
through the week. More than five thousand 
persons, of every rank, perished : their bodies, 
floatingonthe Seine, passed in the view of the tyrant, 
under the windows of the Louvre. A butcher 
is laid to have boasted to his sovereign, while he 
bared hisbloody arm, thac'hehad himself murdered 
an hundred and fifty huguenots. Catherine of Me- 
dicis, the demon of this destruction, beheld, with- 
out pity or compunction, the misery of which she 
had been the cause : having gazed on the head 
of the admiral, which was presented to her, with 
a savage delight, she sent it to Rome as the most 
acceptable present to the sovereign pontiff. Some 
weeks after these scenes of horror, she carried 
her son to be a spectator of the execution of aa 
old huguenot gentleman, seventy-two years of 

.• 'Seatli, mass^ or the Bastile.* 
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Age, and the master of requests, who had escaped 
in the general carnage. Refining upon cruelty, 
torches were, by the orders of the kuig, held to 
the faces of the victims, who were executed by 
night, that he might observe in their features the 
effects of death. 

The widow and elder branches of the family 
of Coligni escaped the messengers dispatched for 
their destruction; the yownger children were 
seized and conducted to Paris, where neither their 
youth nor innocence could save them from the 
cruel policy of the court. The example of the 
capital was, with a few magnanimous exceptions^ 
but too well imitated in the provinces. The an- 
swer of the viscount d'Ortez, on thia occasion, to 
the king, deserves to be ever remembered :— ^ 
* Sire,' said he, * I have received your letter, en- 
joining the inhabitants of Bayonne to a massacre 
of the huguenots. Your majesty has, in this city, 
many faithful servants, but not one executioner.' 
The number of the calvinists put to death ia 
the various provinces is estimated by Mezerai at 
twenty-five thousand, the computation is ex- 
tended by Davila to more than forty thousand 
persons. 

By his shifting and evasive conduct, Charles 
proved his sense of the horror and infamy of what 
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bad passed. In his circular letters, he at first threw 
the odium of the whole transaction upon Henry 
duke of Guise, though he afterwards avowed 
himself a sharer in the guilt. It was the belief 
of the court that the huguenots were eflFectually 
crushed ; but zeal and vengeance, heightened into 
abhorrence by the injuries they had sustained^ 
Still rendered them unconquerable. Rodielle, 
their grand asylum, shut its gates against the 
royal forces, headed by the duke of Anjou, in 
whose camp was the prince of Conde and the 
king of Navarre. To separate the latter from her 
daughter was the design of Catherine, a design 
w^hich was opposed by the princess herself. 
Never was a siege carried on with greater vigour, 
t)r suffered with more determination, than that of 
Rochelle. 

The king, though slowly, began to rouse him- 
self from the delirium into which he had been 
plunged by his mother. Impressed with terror 
from a recollection of the blood-stained vigils 
of St. Bartholomew, he sunk into profound me- 
lancholy ; nor did he dissemble his .resentment of 
the pernicious counsels by which he had been 
precipitated on so barbarous an outrage. Cathe- 
Hne having one day rebuked him for his passion 
and fury with one of his domestics, added, he 
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ixrould do better to exert his wrath against the 
i-ebels of Rochelle, before which so many of his 
loyal subjects had fallen. * Madame,^ replied 
he, * qui en €St cause que vous ? — Par la mort ■■ 
vous eies cause de tout*.* 

While the duke of Anjou was ineffectually 
wasting his forces before Rochelle, news arrived 
of his ejection to the crown of Poland. This 
intelligence afforded • a pretence for withdrawing 
from the siege a broken and exhausted army. De- * 
puties were accordingly appointed on either side, 
and a general pacification, on terms less favour- 
able to the calvinists than those by which it had 
been preceded, was once more concluded. 

In the entertainments with which she honour- 
ed the election of her favourite son to the Polish 
crown, Catherine displayed anew all her magnifi- 
cence. Sixteen ladies of the court represented 
on this occasion the sixteen provinces of France :• 
clothed in emblematical and appropriate habits, 
they formed a dance, which was performed in the 
palace of the Tuilieries. The. king, who had 
determined for the future to emancipate himself 

■ ■ I I I _ ■ < I I ■ I I ■ M 

* * Madam, who but you are the cause of what has 

. Jbappcned ?— By the death you are thc-caAise oi' 

all,' 
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from the tutelage of his mother, and to pursue 
measures more salutary to his people, beheld with 
joy the preparations for the departure of hia 
brother, in whose hands he perceived he had, 
through the counsels of his mother, entrusted an 
authority but too extensive. Various motives com-' 
bined to render Henry averse to quitting France^ 
while Catherine favoured his delay. The king 
St length declared, with his accustomed vehe- 
mence, that he would no longer sufi*er his stay : 
Henry affected to obey, yet still lingered ; when 
the king, persuaded that his mother withheld 
him from treasonable motives, became irritated 
to fury, and, no longer preserving with Catherine 
any measures, ordered the door of his apartment 
to be shut against her. Alarmed by this displea* 
«ure, she implored Henry to hasten his departure, 
if he regarded his own personal safety. The 
king of Poland thus urged, began his journey 
with extreme reluctance : the king and the court 
accompanied him on his way. 

It was from motives of prudence that Charles 
had chosen to conduct his brother, when extreme 
indisposition compelled him to stop at the town of 
Vitry in Champagne. The queen-mpther, with a 
train of nobility, proceeded with Henry to the fron- 
tiers, where a separation took place. Catherine, her 
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voice broken by sobs, held her son in her arms a.. 
long time, unable to bid htm farewel : at length, 
making an effort to recover herself, * Allez^ men 
filsy said she, * vo«j r^y cUmeurez pas Umg'4ems* /* 
This expression, added to her recent quarrel witb 
Charles, his illness, the extraordinary symptoms 
by which it was accompanied, with the known 
partiality of Catherine for her second son, gave 
rise to the darkest suspicions; of which, however, 
the character of the queen-mother affords the only 
probable foundation. The disorder of die king 
appears to have b^en attributable to natural 
causes : since the night of St. Bartholomew, he 
liftd betrayed strong marks of internal agitation 
and distress ; his constitution also had suffered by 
violent exercises, and his lungs were said to be 
affected by constantly blowing the horn at the 
chace. He was accustomed daily to play five or 
six hours at tennis, till his blood was heated and 
inflamed ; he had become likewise incapable of 
sleeping, except by short and restless intervals. 
These causes were sufficient to lead him to the 
grave ; and the assurance of Catherine .to the king 
of Poland followed naturally from the state of the 



* ' Go, my son, you will not long remain Acre !* 
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king's health and his pernicious habits, in which 
he still indulged himself, and which he could not 
be persuaded to relinquish : had the prediction of 
the queen-mother arisen from any other source, 
it would have violated the known prudence and 
profound dissimulation of her character. The 
strength of Charles began to fail at die period 
when his maturity, capacity, and laudable resolu* 
tions, promised happier times to his people : un- 
able to resist the progress of his disorder, he ra- 
pidly approached his end, amidst plans of reform 
and amendment, before he had time, by a change 
in his conduct, to expiate the fatal errors of hi^ 
youth. 

Calvinism arose with renovated vigor in every 
province of France: the duke of Alen9on, the 
king's younger brother, who, by the advice of his 
mother, had been refused the post of lieutenant- 
general, conspired with the enemies of Charles. 
The court became a scene of disorder, while Ca- 
therine, with a view of throwing an odium on the 
conspirators, affected a terror which she did not 
feel, and, followed by her ladies and courtiers, 
fled to Paris at midnight, whither the king re- 
moved the next day. 

On an examination of the persons suspected, 
before Charles and his mother, Henry of Na- 
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varre boldly asserted, that the life of the king was 
threatened ; that, after the departure of his bro* 
ther for Poland, a council was held to deliberate 
on the means of dispatching Charles, whose death 
was wished by the catholics, for the purpose of 
raising to the tlirone die king of Poland, who, 
they trusted, would complete the destruction of 
the huguenots. He complained also of ill offices 
from the queen-smother, at whom his deposition 
glanced. In a second examination two days after* 
wards, he repeated, with additional warmth and 
energy, what he had before affirmed* 

. In the ensuing spring the maladies of the king 
revived with redoubled violence, while the re- 
newal of the civil war, with the disaffection 
amopg the nobles and princes of the blood, af- 
fected him deeply. * At least,' said he, * they 
might have waited for my death ; it is too much 
to distress me now, debilitated as I am by sick« 
ness.* Catherine perceiving his end approach^ 
took measures to possess herself of the regency. 
The declining health of the king had in a great 
degree restored to her the authority, of which she 
availed herself to become mistress af those who 
might oppose themselves to her designs. A pre- 
tence was made to arrest the marshals de Morit- 
morenci and Cosse, from 'whom she feared impe- 

L 3 
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dimentS) after the death of Qiarles, to tlie succcs* 
sion of the king of Poland. Orders were also 
issued for arresting the prince of Conde, who 
contrived nevertheless to escape. Having taken 
shelter at Strasbourg, the prince solemnly abjured 
the catholic religion^ which he had been com* 
pelled to profess, and publicly resumed the prin* 
ciples of Calvin. 

The huguenots, pressed in Normandy, were 
obliged to lay down their arms^ when the count 
de Montgomeri^ one of their greatest leaders, waSy 
after stipulating for his life, necessitated to sur- 
render himself : Catherine, careless of a breach of 
faith, violated this treaty, to sacrifice to the manes 
of her husband a man who had innocently been 
the occasion of his death. 

The king, sinking under his disorders, at length 
took to his bed, at the palace in the Bois de Vin- 
cennes. His mother, untouched by his sufferings, 
availed herself of .his weakness to induce him to 
invest her with the regency : while he retained his 
faculties, he persisted to refuse her this mark of 
his confidence, and could only be prevailed upon 
to grant letters to the provinces, enjoining them, 
during his illness, and in case of his demise, to 
obey his mother, till the return of the king of 
Poland. His struggles and agonies were aug- 
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metlted hj the approach of death : three days pre* 
vious to this event, he was informed by his mo- 
ther of the capture of Montgomeri i intelligence 
which he appeared to receive unmoved. * What, 
my son,' said she, * do you not rejoice that he 
who killed your father is taken ?' ' I am no 
longer interested/ replied the dying monarch, * in 
that or any other affair/ This indifference wa9 
regarded by Catherine as a presage of speedy 
dissolution. 

On the morning of the day on which he ex* 
pired, the queen-mother, unaffected by the awful 
scene, reiterated her intreades to be named to the 
tegency, and extorted by her urgency a reluc^ 
tont assent : dbe immediately dispatched letters^ 
suuKmncing the will of the king. Ambition, tht 
stotwgest and nost destructive of the passions, 
had extinguished in her heart the affections of 
humanity. Henry, king of Navarre,, having ap- 
proached the bed of Charles, a few hours pre- 
vious to his death, the monarch affectionately em- 
braced him : ^ Je me fie en vousy said he ^ de ma 
femme et de mafille ; je vous le recommende^ et Dieu 
vous gardera ! Alais ne vous fiez pas h** Ca- 

* * I trust to you my wife and my daughter ; and I 
pray God to preserve you ! But confide not — * 
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therinej apprehensive he was about to name her* 
fe!f, interrupted him with • Monsieur^ tie dttes pas 
tela* * Je U dots dire^ replied the dying king) * car 
^est la verite*.* Preparing himself with compo- 
sure for his end, he declared, to the assembled 
princes and nobles, Henry, king of Poland, suc- 
cessor to the crown of France, his own daughter 
being, by the Salic law, excluded from the throne. 
He obliged all present to take the oath of allegi-^ 
ance to their absent monarch, and of obedience 
to Catherine till his return. Having perfornied 
these last duties, Charles expired May 30th, 1 574,* 
in his 25th year, which he had nearly complet-* 
cd. Reports of his death having been procured 
by slow poison were again circulated ; in the^ 
suspicions his mother was involved j yet, of so 
atrocious a crime, she has, by an impartial exa- 
mination, been generally acquitted by historians. 

Catherine, sensible of the necessity for the 
speedy return of the king of Poland, dispatched 
two messengers to him, two hours after the death 
oi his brother. The first reached Cracovia in a 
few days, and, according to one of the principal 
articles of his instructions, advised Henry to cott'- 

t * Sir, say not that-' — * I ojight to say ft j for it i% 
truth.' 
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firm immediately^ by fetters patent, the queenr 
mother in the regency. 

In the mean time, Catherine employed all her 
sagacity and address to keep the huguenots and 
the malecontents in awe ; for which purpose she 
quartered troops in those provinces where she 
apprehended most danger,, and raised six thousand 
Swiss and some German horse. The chiefs of 
the huguenots persisted, notwithstanding, to ha- 
rass and alarm her ; and hostilities, though not 
violent, stUl continued. The queen was confirm- 
ed in the regency by letters patent from her son, 
from whom she received at the same time a pro- 
mise of his return, whenever he should be able to 
effect his escape from the Polanders, who sought 
by every effort to detain their monarch. 

Catherine, with hex court, repaired to Lyons, 
there to wait the arrival of Henry. Their. meet- 
ing, was tender and affecting: the king assured 
his mother^ that the obligations he owed to her 
would never be effaced from his mind ; and that 
the royal power with which he was invested- 
should diminish nothing from the respect which 
he had for her •counsels. Catherine presented to 
him the princes of the blood, to whom he gave ^ 
courteous reception; No alteration was made by 
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Henry in the cabinet^ in iiirhkh tibe queen-mother 
held a. distinguished place. 

The weakness of the king's subsequent con- 
duct, which drew on him the contempt of the 
nation, threw Catherine into a profound melan- 
choly: she foresaw the ruin of the state, whidfi 
«he knew not how to avert. Her remonstranyces 
«nd entreaties had lost aM influence over the mind 
of Henry, who was sunk in debauchery and the 
most abject superstition. 

To enter on the disastrous history of this reign 
would be irrelevant to the present purpose^ let it 
suffice to s^y, that Henry, deserted by his sub- 
jects, and alike contemned both by catholics and 
huguenots, involved himself with both in the most 
fatal contentions: the kingdom was divided by 
factions, and torn by intestine wars* In vain 
were all the endeavours of Catherine to rouse the 
mind of her degenerate son> and to inspire him 
with a portion of her own vigour and capacity. 
She alternately sought by negociation and address 
to allay the violence of all parties, and to heal the 
wounds of the state. By her instances and in- 
iuence, she succeeded in bringing back to the 
king the duke of Alen^on, his brother, who, in 
disgust, had joined himself to the huguenot party. 
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A new treaty of pacification followedj which did 
little towards removing animosity and distrust. 
Entire liberty of conscience was demanded and 
granted to the huguenotSi with the public exercise 
of their religion. 

The catholics now took the alarm; dreadin;; 
lest their church should sink under the efforts of 
heresy, they confederated for its defence, asri 
formed the celebrated /fagM^ ; which, kindling a 
flame throughout the kingdom, eventually involv- 
ed the destruction of the king. 

During these commotions, Catherine tempo- 
rised and negociated with various success. Her 
death, which took place at the eastle of Biois, 
January 5th, 1588, in the 70th year of her age, 
completed the misfortunes of her son, whose 
•feeble mind, in the critical situation of his affairs, 
required the support of her counsel and capacity ; 
and who, menaced and opposed by the league, 
threwhimself for protection on the huguenot party. 

The memory of Catherine has been, by tlvs 
protestant historians, uniformly execrated and 
branded with infamy ; the' part she took in the 
fatal massacre of St. Bartholomew hat left upon 
'her name ah indelible statn. The following te&- 
tkhony to the talents and character of this prin- 
cess is, wi^ m^ich good sense, and apparent can- 
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dor, given by Daniel, a catholic, and a Frencfe 
historian. " The accounts of those times, that 
have come down to us, distorted by party preju- 
dice, render it doubtful, even to this day, whether 
the praises or reproaches bestowed upon Cathe- 
rine are most worthy of credit. All, however, 
agree that she had a great capacity for govern- 
ment, a rare and unusual talent for the most im- 
portant affairs, a polished, fertile, and magnificent 
mind^ and that these qualities were supported with 
an air of majesty that commanded thq respect oi 
all who approached her, and gave to her an as- 
cendancy in council to whkh every one felt him- 
self compelled to yield. The point in dispute 
seems to be, whether her conduct was principally 
governed by religious motives, or political views. 
A question not less difficult to decide than it is 
to penetrate into the secret sentiments and designs 
of princes, who on subjects of this nature more 
particularly affect disguise. But, however this 

may be determined, it has always appeared to me 

• 

an equal breach of equity, and of the respect due 
to the memory of great persons, to convey them 
with infamy down to posterity upon die strength 
of equivocal symptoms, and of actions with the 
springs of which we are unacquainted, and which 
possibly might originate in laudable motives* Of 
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this injustice man/ hare been guilty when speak- 
ing of Catherine, who, all circumstances duly 
ipreighed, and without passing into extremes^ 
ought to be considered as one of the most able 
and accomplished princesses that ever sat upon 
the throne of France." 

Catherine, on her death-bed, subduing the 
aversion she had always felt for the king of Na- 
varre (afterwards Henry IV. of France), advised 
her son to engage to his interest both him and the 
other princes of the blood by regard and kind usage, 
and to grant liberty of conscience for the good of 
the state. The turn which af^irs soon after took 
obliged the king to follow her counsels. 

WraxaWs History of the House of VakiyDanUr s 
History of France^ Les Femmes Celebreif ^f. 
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CATHERINE I. 

ISMPRESS OF EUSSIA. 



Catherine I. whom a series of accidents 
raised from the humblest obscurity to the ppss- 
session of empire, was the illegitimate daughter 
of a fem^e peasant. She was born at Riogen, 
a small village upon the lake Virtcherve, near 
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Sorpt, in Lironia, on the 5tK cf Aprils l€3d*. 
Her odginal name wats Miitha, which, on eto- 
bncing the Greek relij^B, slie dunged for dtat 
of Catherine. Both tbe mother and child were, 
according to Ae custcun of the country, support- 
ed by count Rosen, owner of the village, a lieu^ 
tenant-colonel in the Swedish service. Many 
persons^ ^m this circumstance, believed the 
count to be the father of the infant. 

TTie little Martha was scarcely three years of 
age whm deadi robbed her of her mother ; count 
Roseit, her benefactor, espitad also about the 
same time, wh»i the orphan, thus left wholly 
destitute, was received into the house of the pa- 
tiBh-clerk of the village. Gluck, lutheran minis- 
ter of MarieabuTgh, journeying through Ringen 
A short time after, saw Martha, and took her un- 
der his protection : in his fajnily she was brought 
up, and employed in attending his children. In 
1701, about the fourteendi year of her age, she 
espoused a dragoon of the Swedish garrison of 
Marlenburgh. 

Of this transaction there are various accounts : 
by some it is asserted, that tbe new-married pair 



* Catherine thus dates her own tnrtb, but the account 
it contidered m doubtAil. 
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remained together for eight days after their nup- 
tials : others, on the contrary, affirm, that, on the 
morning of the ceremony, the bridegroom was sent 
with a detachment to Riga, whence he never re- 
turned. It is certain, that, on the surrender of 
Marienburgh to the Russians, he was absent, and 
that Catherine, reserved for a higher destiny, saw 
him no more. 

General Bauer, beholding Catherine among the 
prisoners, after the taking of Marienburgh, and 
being captivated by jier youth and beauty, took 
her to his house, to superintend his domestic af- 
' fairs, where, in a situation considered by many as 
more than equivocal, she resided for some time. 
From general Bauer, she passed into the family 
of prince Menzikof, who was not less struck with 
her attractions, and with whom she remained till 
1704, when, in the seventeenth year of her age, 
she became the mistress of Peter the Great. It i$ 
related by Weber, that she was first seen by the 
emperor as she was carrying some dishes through 
the hall of the prince : by the Austrian minister it 
isasserted, that she was laundress to prince Menzi- 
kof, and that she was recommended by him to 
Peter at the close of an entertainnaent, when the 
company were in a state of intoxication. However 
this might be, it appears that she gained over the 
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affections of the emperor so great an ascendancy^ 
that, on the 29th of May, 1711, he made her his 
wife. The ceremony was privately performed, in 
the presence of general Bruce, at Jawerof in Po- 
land. On the 20th of February, 1 7 12, it was pub- 
licly solemnised with pomp at Petersburgh. 

By assiduity and attention, by the softness and 
complacency of her manners, and by a temper 
singularly gay and cheerful, Catherine acquired 
over the mind of the emperor an absolute sway. 
Peter was subject to an occasional depression and 
horror of spirits, by which his passions were ^t 
times exalted to frenzy: in these dreadful mo- 
ments, Catherine only dared to approach him^: 
her presence, the sound of her voice, had ^n im- 
mediate power over his senses, and calmed the 
agony of his mind : she became necessary to his 
comfort, and even to his existence ; she accom- 
panied him in all his journeys, and on his military 
expeditions. 

Of the peace of Pruth, by which the Russian 
army was rescued from destruction, and of which 
the following is a brief narration, Catherine was 
the instrument. In 1711, Peter, in his campaign 
against the Turks, imprudently led his troops into 
a disadvantageous situation j thus circumstanced^ 
he desperately determined to cut his way through 
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the enemy during the darkness of the night. 
With this resolution, after giving positive orders 
that no one should approach him on pain of death, 
he retired to his tent in an agony of spirits. The 
vice-chancellor Shaffirof, and the principal oflBcers, 
assembled at this important crisis in the presence 
of Catherine, and drew up certain preliminaries, 
in order to obtain a truce from the enemy. Ple- 
nipotentiaries were, without the knowledge of 
Peter, immediately dispatched to the grand vizier, 
and a peace obtained on conditions more moderate 
than in so desperate a situation could have been 
reasonably expected. Catherine, having charged 
herself with the office of prevailing on the em- 
peror to ratify what had been done, ventured to 
enter his tent, where her efforts were rewarded 
with success. She obtained on this occasion 
great popularity : her conduct at Pruth was even 
mentioned by Peter, as one of the reasons by 
which he was induced to crown her publicly at 
Moscow with his own hand. This ceremony, which 
led to her subsequent elevation, took place in 1724. 
It is asserted by some writers, that the crown- 
ing of Catherine was intended by Peter as a 
preliminary to his future designs in her favour ; 
it has even been said, that he absolutely, named 
her as his successor But of these assertions there 
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exists no proof. In her manifesto, after Her acces- 
sion, Catherine rests her right to the throne solelf 
upon her coronation at Moscow, and on the resolu* 
dons of the senate, the generals, and the clergy, in 
her favour: had she beenpositivelyappointed by the 
emperor, such a plea would most assuredly have ' 
been urged. It was by; other means that a woman 
of obscure and ignoble birth superseded the grand- 
son of Peter the Great, the lineal heir to the Rus» 
sian empire. 

The influence of Catherine over the miind of 
Peter continued undiminished till within a short 
time of his decease, when she justly forfeit- 
ed his confidence. The origin of this, change 
was a discovery made by the emperor of a ^ecreC 
i^onnection between Catherine and Mons, her first 
chamberlain. Peter, suspicious of what was passi* 
ing, had recourse to a stratagem to remove his 
doubts. Under pretence of repairing for a few 
days to a villa, he quitted Petersburgh, but returo*^ 
ed privately to his winter palace. Thence he sent 
occasionally, as if he had been stiH in the country^ 
one of his pages, with a message of compliments 
to the empress, and private orders to observe, her 
aiotiona. From the information of the page> the 
emperor, on the diird night, surprised Catherine 
withher favourite in an arbour <tf the garden. Ma^ 
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dame B^dke^ the sister of Mons» and first lady of 
the bed-chamber to the einpress9 was, accompa* 
nied by a page^ appointed to keep watch without 
the arbour over the privacy of the lovers. The 
passions of Peter being inflamed by this discovery^ 
and by the ingratitude of Catherine^ he struck h^ 
with his cane> as well as the page, who sought 
to prevent him from entering the arboun A few 
days after this transaction, Mons, his sister, and 
the page, were taken into custody : Mons was 
conveyed to the winter palace, where he saw only 
the emperor, who himself brought him his pro- 
visions. A report was put in circulation, that 
these persons were imprisoned for having received 
bribes, and making their influence over the ess^ 
press subservient to their rapacity. Mons, exa^- 
mined by Peter, in the presence of major-general 
Uschakof, and menaced with the torture, confess- 
•ed the oflFence laid tp his charge. He was sen- 
tenced by the czar to lose his head, and soon after 
suflFered his fate. His sister, having received five 
strokes of the knout, was banished to Siberia : 
two of fier sons, court chamberlains, were also 
degraded, and sent, as common soldiers, among 
the Russian troops in Persia. 
Ontheday following the executioQ(tf Mons> Peter 
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conveyed Catherine, in an open carriage, under 
the gallows, to which was nailed the head of her 
lover. Without changing countenance at this hor- 
rible sights the empress exclaimed with much sang 
froid — « What a pity it is, that there is so much 
corruption among courtiers !', 

This event, which took place towards the latter 
end of the year 1 724, was soon followed by the 
death of the emperor. As Catherine, on her ac- 
cession, recalled madame Balke to Petersburgh, it 
was suspected that she had accelerated the death of 
her husband \ but for this suspicion there appears 
no foundation. The circumstances of the disorder 
of Peter were well known, and the peculiar symp- 
toms attending his last illnesa were wholly suffix 
cient to account for his death. 

In the year 1724, it had been diecreed by Peter, 
that the power of appointing a successor should 
be vested in the reigning sovereign ; but, when 
seized with his last illness, he had neglected to 
appoint an heir to the throne. TJie disorder oh 
its first attack had not threatened immediate 
danger, but, having suddenly increased to a vio^ 
lent degree, it in a short time deprived him of 
his senses. In a lucid interval he demanded pen 
ftnd paper, but was incapable of tracing legible 
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characters. He then called for his daughter 
Aime*, but, before she approached, speech and 
recollection forsook him : he still breathed, but 
in a state of entire imbecility, for six-and-thirty 
hours, and then expir^. 

It appears from the foregoing account, drawn 
from unquestionable authority, that a successor 
was not appointed by Peter, though his conduct 
affords a presumption that he had intended to 
name his eldest daughter Anne, had not his dis- 
order suspended his power of acting. While he 
yet lingered in the agonies of death, cabals were 
formed to dispose of the crown. At a meeting 
of many of the principal nobility, it was secretly 
detepnined to arrest Catherine, on the moment 
of the emperor's dissolution, and to place on the 
throne his grandson Peter Alexievitch. Bassevitz, 
apprised of this project, hastened to inform the 
empress, though it was already night. * My grief 
and consternation,' replied Catherine, ^ render me 
incapable of acting : do you and prince Menzikof 
consult together, and I will embrace the measures 
which you shall in my name approve.' Bassevitz 



* It is said by Gordon, that the princess Anne was 
one of several children which Catherine bore to Peter 
before he espoused her. 
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awakened Menzikof from sleep to inform him of 
the danger by which the empress and her party 
were menaced. No time remained for demur-^ 
ring ; the prince seized the treasure, secured the 
fortress, and gained by bribes and promises the 
officers of the guards, together with a few of the 
nobility, and the principal clergy. The partisans 
of Catherine being convened in the palace, she 
appeared among them, and, having claimed the 
throne in right of her coronation at Moscow, pro- 
ceeded to expose the dangers of a minority. * So 
far,* said she, * from depriving the grand-duke of 
the crown, I will receive it only as a sacred de- 
posit, to be restored to him, when, in another 
world, I shall be re-united to an adored husband, 
whom I am. now about to lose.* The tears which 
accompanied this pathetic address, added to the 
previous distribution of jewels and money, pro- 
duced the desired effect. T?he remainder of the 
night was devoted to the necessary preparations, 
to assure the accession of Catherine on the em- 
peror's decease. 

On the morning of the 28th of January, old 
style, Peter breathed his last. The senate, the 
generals, the principal nobility^ and clergy, hasten- 
ed, on the news of this event, to proclaim the new 
sovereign : the adherents of the great-duke ap- 
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peared secure of success; whiie the friends of 
Catherine were avoided as persons whose ruin 
was certain. Bassevitz> at this crisis, thus whis- 
pered to one of the opposite party : * The em- 
press is mistress of the treasure and the fortress ; 
she has gained over the guards, the synod, and 
the chief of the nobles : she has even here more 
adherents than you suppose: advise,. therefore, 
your friends, as they value their heads, not to 
oppose her.' These intimations were rapidly pro- 
pagated : at the appointed signal, given by Basse* 
vitz, two regiments of guards, who had by a lar- 
gess been gained to the cause of Catherine, and 
who had already surrounded the palace, beat to 
arms. * Who,' exclaimed prince Repnin, the 
commander in chief, * who has dared to order 
out the troops without my knowledge ?' * I,' re- 
plied general Butturlin, * without pretending to 
dispute your authority, in obedience to the com- 
mands of my most gracious mistress.' — A pro- 
found silence followed this reply. Menzikof, in 
the moment of suspence; entered, preceding Ca- 
therine, whom the duke of Holstein supported. 
* I come,' said she, with a voice broken by tears 
and sighs, * I come, notwithstanding the sorrow 
which overwhelms me, to assure yoti, that, sub- 
missive to the will of my departed husband, 
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which had be& taken by them all^ in 1722j t* 
acknowledge the successor which Peter should 
appoint. To this he added j that the sentiments 
of the emperor, expressed by his secretary, were 
in effect the appointment of Catherine. That 
die sentiments, insinuated by the secretary, were 
80 apparent, was denied by the opposite party ; ^ 
who insisted, that, as their late monarch had 
failed to nominate his heir, this privilege re- 
verted to the state. The archbishop then tes- 
tified, that Peter had, on the evening before 
the coronation, at Moscow, declared, in the 
house of an English merchant, that his view^ 
in placing the crown on the head of Catherine, 
was to leave her mistress of the empire after his 
decease. Many persons present having confirmed 
this story, Menzikof exclaimed aloud — * What 
need have we of any testament ! a refusal to con- 
form to the inclinations of our great sovereign, 
thus authenticated, would be not more unjust 
than criminal. Long live the empress Catherine V 
The greater part of the assembly having repeated 
these words, Menzikof saluted Catherine by the 
title of empress, and paid to her his first obei-* 
sance by kissing her hand. His example was 
followed by all present. The empress next pre- 
sented herself at the window to the guards and 
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populace] Those acclamations of ' Long lire Ca- 
therine!* were shouted aloud, while Menzikof 
scattered among them handfuls of money. A 
Livouian peasant was thus exalted to the iinperial 
throne. 

Menzikof reigned in the name of Catherine^ 
whom neither abilities nor inclination fitted to 
direct the helm of government ; in the man who 
had been the original and final instrument of her 
elevation and good fortune she reposed all her 
confidence. Her reign was of short duration, 
and her life irregular : when the weather was 
fine, she would often pass whole nights -in the 
open air ; she indulged herself in the use of 
Tokay wine, of which she was fond to an intem- 
perate eKcess. A cancer and a dropsy, aggravated 
by this conduct, hastened her dissolAtion : she 
expired. May 7th, 1727, in the third year of her 
accession to the throne, and about the thirty- 
ninth of her age. Her death was by many attri- 
buted to poison, a common suspicion in despotic 
states, but for which in the present case there 
was no occasion } her conduct and her disorders 
were adequate to the catastrophe they produced. 
It was asserted by some persons, that she was 
poisoned by a glass of spirituous liquor, others 
said, by a pear,, presented to her by general 
M 2 
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Piever. Nor did Menzikpf escape su^kioni 
a short time before the decease of th^ empress^ ^ 
trifling di£^tc|.had occurred between them : he 
wa^ accused of. a(:celei:ating her death, for th^ 
purpose of enjoying, under the minority of hex 
8uccea)3ori a morje ^bsplutet authority. But these 
rq)orts app^r to haye been calumnies, the VeatH. 
q{ popular nqi^pur, or fabricated to serve the jHir* 
pose qf a party. 

Cathemie was, ip person, under the middle 
height s in her you^ she had been delicate and 
well formed^ but in her latter years inclined to 
qorpvUency. IJer conjplexion was fair, her eyes. 
(^1^ and he^hair light, which shew^as accus- 
tomed to change with a black dye. She was 
\|rJi^olly illiterate, and could neither write nor read: 
her d^^bter Elizabeth used to sign her name 
for her, whic^h she did particularly to her last will 
and testapoient : to public <lecrees and dispatcher 
cp[unt Osteman pirt. her signature* Her abilities, 
have, beep, by her p^Ujegyrists, greatly exaggerated, 
^. Gtbrdon^ wlio frequexuly saw her, she is thus 
rc^pres^nted.: "She was a very pretty well-looking 
wpm^afif of good sense,' but not of that sublimity 
of ^tj or ra^er that quickness of imagination, 
wjbich soine peppl^ have believed. The great, 
reason, why, di^ az^ was so foijd of, her, was her 
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exceeding good temper: she never y^s seen 
peevish or Out of humour-, she Was obliging and 
civii to all, never forgetful of her former dondi- 
tion, arid withal 'Aiighty grateftil.** Catherine 
ftiamt^ined her dignity with a mingled "air df ease 
and graridetir: Peter frequently expressed ^is 
admiratloh at thfe ptoprfety Widi which Aie isftfp- 
jkjttfed a ranki for whidi by her birtk and yotith- 
fal fdW^ die had btdh ^6 *HttJe fitted* 

The following anecdotes are g tif J i Sj to Ile¥ 
htmrnir. WfehA, ttftbt'to 'fte chSfifrfe tff Iffltftk, 
fee tfei-gjtein in '^dsfe limine KJatfceWne Vi^ i 
li(M%^c, ^^e^^Vited Kfifa&tf ^1% liet ^t^ th^ 
|win{c liofeitrhfe«tnbi^ w iiA ihavriU^e %i9Si ifili 
ciat r ^ Whtrt^ IthoU' ^^d Vnto,' said ditr, retb!^ 
fe^ttojfUtidihimecKately addressing li&ft with great 
fartnpfed^ticyi ' art Aoti sffifl aliVe ? I Will ptotidfr 
Ibr tihehe.*' A pension ii^as soon aftelr sfettted iapoh 
Mm. She Hr^is not less attentiiwi te dife faittily of 
Gluck,. who- died a prisoner at? Moscow :: she 
pensioned his widb'S^i rfiad'e hiis soft a pag«;. g^ve' 
portions to his two eldest daugWrs^ aiid mad^ 
Ihe youngest a maid of honour. It ib sai^ by 
Weber, 'that she frequently enquired after her 
first husband, and used secretly, when she lived 
with Menzikof, to send him small sums of money, 
until,, in 1705,. he was killed in a skirmish with 
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the enemy. In a conference with general SchKp*' 
penbacky who^ in n02, commanded the Swedish 
army, when Catherine was taken captive by the 
Ru9sians> she asked him> ' Whether her spouse 
John was not a brave soldier ?' * Am not I one 
adso?' replied Schlippenback. To this she as* 
sentedy but repeated her question. ' Yes, please 
your majesty/ answered the general ; * and I may 
boast to have had the honour of having him under 
my command/ 

Humanity and compassion for the unfortunate 
were the pecuUar characteristics of Catherine,, of 
which Motraye thus speaks : " She had in some 
sort the government of all the czar's passions. ', and 
even saved the lives of a great many more, per- 
sons than Fort* was able to do ^ she inspired hija 
with that humanity which, in the opinion of hi$ 
subjects, nature seemed to. have denied to him. 
A word from her mouth in favour of a wretchj^ 
about, to be sacrificed to his anger, would disarm 
him 5 but when fully resolved to satisfy that pas-- 
sion, he would give orders for the execution when 
she was absent, for fear she should plead for the 
victim." To adopt the expression of the cele* 



* A favourite of the c^ar* 
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brated Munich, ** Eile etoit proprementla tnediatrice 
entre le monarque £5* ses sujets f.*' 

Co}f(*s TravfLs into Poland^ Rsusia^ Sweden^ and 
Denmark^ Isfc. 
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EMPRESS OF RUSSIA. 

Sophia Augusta Frederica (afterwards Ca- 
therine n.)> was born at Stettin, May 2d, 1729. 
Her father, Christian Augustus of Anhalt-Zerbst- 
Domburg (a small district in Upper Saxony), 
was major-general in the Prussian service, com- 
mander-in-chief of the regiments of infantry, and 
governor of the town and fdrtress of Stettin. 
Her mother,, a woman of talents, bom princess 
of Holstein, was the friend and correspondent of 
Frederic prince-royal of Prussia. Intelligence 
and vivacity characterised* the young Sophia, who 
was educated under the eye of her mother:; her 
temper was commanding, and her manners dig- 
nified; in her childish sports with her compa- 

* * She was the mediatrix between the monarch and 
\n& subjects/ 
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^ons, she asmmed to herself die dmction and 
control with a spirit and firmness that admitted 
0f no appeal. By a lady of rank, to whom she 
was personally known at that period, she is thu& 
described : ** Her deportment was good ; her 
figure large for her years ^ her countenance, to 
which her gaiety and courtesy ^ve an additional 
charm, without being beautiful, was agreeable* 
Her education had heen conducted wholly by her 
mother, who, watching her strictly, carefully re- 
pressed that propensity to pride wTiich she early 
discovered. She was, from her childhood, taught 
to salute the ladies who visited the princess^ 
with those marks of respect which became her 
jears *•'* 
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^ Ca|ber»e, npon tibe knpcf4al throne, fecollecte^ 
^t^ .pkasusae the ease md ndman of her cariy life* 
the plape of ber hirth^ and tike acq-udiotance of her 
yo.Uth. She sent annually to the magistrate of ^tettia 
the medals struck, in silver and gold^ in comnnenioration 
of the events of her reign. Shortly after her accession 
to the crown, she also transmitted to the society of 
marksmen of the town, a present of a thousand <}ticatst 
she had in her youth frequently attended the amuse- 
ments of the burghers, and sometimes even shot at the 
Clark. Soon a^r her arrival at P-etersbm^^ die sent a 
present of beautiful furs to the lady who had waited o«. 



. Site resided dtemately, till h^r fifteehdi 
f^r, in Strbtthi, ih Doinbutg, or in 2erl>st ; she 
also accompanied her mother in seveHl Jourheys^ 
By wiiich her mind xtras enlarged &rid her manners 
improved. Sh^ frequently ihad6 some stay ii 
Hambutg, with her maternal grahd-motKer» the 
nHdow of the btdho^f of Lubeck, at whose couit 
^he received Jfrom M. von Brilmmer, gehtlemaii 
of the bed-(:bamber, the most select productions 
of contempof-iry 'writer^ : attached to letters, to 
leamingi and to meditation, she derived from 
fhese eommunicsttotis both p.^bflt ahd pleasure. 
Her visits to Brulis>^ck Were yet more frequent,, 
"girhere, with Elizabeth Sophia Maria, duchess 
doWager of Wo(fenbuttt6, ^e sometimes passed 
ihe whole suittlmef. 

In Decetnbfelf,. 1743, §he was insftucted, at 
Brdnswidk, by the cdiirt preacter Dove, in the 
gHncipf^s of &te la^^ran church. In t^e pre^ 
dedihg year she itrade a' visit to Berlin, for the 
purpose of bi^itig pre^enti at the nuptials o^ the 



ller, , and from . whom • sh'e reteived . l^i ftrtt. iMote ia. 
Breach; She pjresented aho to her- writiof -matter a. 
sum of money. In the latter period of her life^ . the. 
sent, with expressions of esteem, her picture, to a lady/ 
yfhaisBd been the playihate of her childhood. . 
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prince of Prussia. She likewise revisited Pru^ia' 
in the begianing of the year 1744, whence she 
proceeded to Russia^ 

Three years after the appointment of Peter ta 
the succession, by the empress Elizabeth, by 
whom he had been called to Russia for the pur- 
pose, it was. detennined to marry him. Sophia> 
princess of Anhalt Zerbst, was selected, on this 
occasion, by Elizabeth,, for his consort. As a pre- 
liminary to these nuptials, the princess embracedi 
the formulary of the Greek church,, and,, at her 
initiation, received the name,, afterwards so cele- 
brated, of Catherine Alexievna. This alliance^, 
which aflbrded to politicians a subject of conjec- 
ture, had its origin in the influence of private: 
sentiment. The empress had been , formerly: 
betrothed to the prince of Holsteih-Eutin, brother 
to the mother, of Catherine, who died at the in- 
•tant when the marriage was about to be cele- 
^ brated. Tenderly attached to her lover,. Elizabeth, 
became inconsolable for his fate, and,^ in the bit- 
terness of sorrow, renounced for ever the nuptial 
tie . The inreguhrities of fier subsequent conduct: 
failed to banish firom her heart the memory of 
her first lover^ whom she never mentioned but 
with tears. Of this tenderness the princess of 
Anhalt-JZ^erbst resolved to take advantage, for the: 
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advancement of her daughter to the throne ; and> 
haying confided her project to the king of Prussia^ 
she received from him both encouragement and 
support* 

Elizabeth had received the princess at Peters*^ 
burg wdk kindness and distinction, while the 
graces |pr daughter made on the heart of the 
grand-duke a powerful- impression. The good 
figure of Peter having also attracted theattention of 
Sophia, the attachment between the young people 
was considered as reciprocal^ and alR>rded to the 
court a subject of animadversion. 'Riis predi- 
lection was observed by the empress without dis-»- 
pleasure : the jxrincess- of Zerbst seized a favour-* • 
able moment, and pleaded the cause of the lovers 
at the feet of Elizabeth ; whom she reminded of 
$P the prince of Holstein, and of the attachment of 
* her youth.' The; empress, affected by, these re-- 
presentations, mingled her- tears widx . those of 
Ae princess, and promised all that -was -required 
of her. On the following morning' her choice* 
4 was announced to the .coimcil, and to the foreign- 

ministers ; an early i day was fixed for the nup- 
tials, and magnificent preparations commenced fof 
the celebration*^ ' . ./ ' 

A cloud obscured these favourable prospccts-r 
fifUJjerine was menaced with the fatfe of her im-"- 
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peml pstsooets; a fever had aeited Eer bvetp, 
^ccpn^nied bf alturmihg symptoms. The dU^ 
Irwpfr leraiinaled in a malignant small^^x^ 
which spared the life of the duke, but proved, in? 
ito eflfectB^. a se^v^erer trial of the afiection of his^ 
yiUtress.^ The features of Peter suffi^^a cnieE 
9keratioB,. his comeliness was who^^Hefaced^ 
<nd hit covnlenance for a time scarred and dis-»- 
torted. No one was permitted to approach the 
frincess. £rom the apartment of her lover, les^ 
inf^ctios should be conveyed y but tidii^ of the 
K pio^ess of the disorder were daily brought to» 
Catherine by her mother,, who, by an exaggerated! 
descripdw, prepared her for its probable conse— 
4|iiences^ warning her at the same time to^lis-^ 
lemUr smy dbg^st whieh &e change mightt 
9cc«tioQ*. 4| 

These pvteaiitioBs, however prndenl;^. failed itti 
fieserviag CaAeiim from a secret horror mi her 
lirst iQlerview vrilh the duke y hut rq;nresaing, aa? 
the had been iattnicted, hetemotionst she fell oa- 
l^it aedfi and aibcisonately embraced him, with 
marka of the mist lively joy.. The impressions^ 
which ImmI tekied bcf^ however stifled at the mo-- 
menty jprere Mit to be effaced $ on her return tOK> 
hti chamber she fefl into a swoon, from which, 
the nmv^ Mt ti0 s^ter several hours. With. 
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tftfiseftelingSyOn her iieco^erjr, unbitioii tttuggledli, 
and finally prevailed : she sought not to delirir iii^- 
«eIebratiDn gf her nnptialBf an eteuk $6 ankntly 
deaned by her itiodier, and which the enpreie. 
anticipated widi pleasiil:^* The martiage wa«: 
accoi4»|i fofemiiised, while die attadiment^ 
which ■MPi|»reeeded it, and whidi was buik on. 
a superficial^ fovndatian, was already ex^iring.^. 
An apparently good understanding subsisted fM 
a time between die ducal pair) which) while ne-^ 
pessary 6rher interest^ was carefufiy sttpportecli 
by the gtand-dachess^. 

Srai^fi^ ap under ale eye of a sensuile ma|jbcr^« 
it no great distance from the oomt of FMerici, 
the Mat of the sciences and arts, Cadierine had), 
to a strong and c ompreh ensite mind) added ea«- 
sensive knowkd^) and a facility oE expressnlg; 
herself) in several, kngmg^ widi elegance and: 
graoei Witk an ^wiellent . h^rt tmd seme uiider<« 
standing) die cdacation of Feter had faien wholly; 
neglected $; defictent' in diose gracet and acc6ni«- 
plis]tment8),and in that cultrradoil of mind).^ which 
so eminendy dotingniehed his wifC) he Sdt. he$: 
sttperidrit^ and bhisbed)^ wBik she fepined^atdie* 
&te wUch had unitedbe»to aman so little woitb]^ 
Iff heT) and so. Uisfdied to contribute toher hatsitik 
a^ss or improvement* Theiil muatel disgusv 
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wliich dailj increased, became at length bar fooi 
▼isible to the court. 

Elizabeth had, from the moment of naming hep 
nephew to die succession, considered him as her^ 
rival : influenced probably by a narrow jealousy^ 
At had removed him from the tuition (^Arumner^ 
a man of an enlightened, mind, uncMnPbom hia 
education had begun in Hols tein, and consigned him 
Id the charge of Thoglokoff, whose powers were 
contracted, and whose endowments were mean*- 
Irom the- few who, regretting the ignorance and 
neglect in which the duke was left, ventured ta 
pmnt out the impropriety of such a conduct, all . 
lemonstrance proved vain; the empress, governed 
hj 8ar£d motives, was either deaf, to their in<^ 
stances, or repulsed their importunities with dis«^ 
pleasure and harshness. Johanna, a woman of 
die. bed-chamber,, had the courage to enquire o£ 
her mistress, why the grand-^ke was. excluded 
from the deliberations: of the council ?: ^ U yoa 
will not permit- him,* said she, ^ to Icam what i* 
necessary for the alSairs <rf» government, whar 
think- you is to become of him and the empire ?* 
— ^ Johanna,* replied Elizabetli,. regarding U^t^ 
vrith sternness, ^ knowest tfabu.the. way to Sibe«v 
ria ?* It is thus that, by ^deqpottsm^ truth . anib. 
justice are silenced*. - . .. 
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Peter had^ froih t&e moHient of his axrival^ 
been beheld with distrust by^ the principal Russian 
families:, among the most determined of hiff 
enemies was the chancellor Bestucheff, who, hav- 
mg. formed the deaign of excluding him from tho 
throne, occupied* himself incessantly respecting, 
^e means by which it wa^tabe effected. With- 
out flattering himself with his complete disinheri- 
tance^ he sought to banish him to the camps and* 
armies, and to place Catherine at the bead oi 
affairs. Having matured, hia plan;* and commu- 
nicated it to those by whom it was likely to be 
approved, he conducted his intrigues with dili-r 
genc^ and address* The. empjoyments allotted to,* 
his agents and partisans, to whom instructions^ 
in disguised' characters, were, daily given, was-, to 
alienate . the affections of the empress from her. 
successor.: widi this view h& fauUs, were aggra*- 
vated,. and his d^ects exaggerated, .wliole vices* 
and designa/of whicL he was wholly guiltless i 
were artfully imputed, to him. . The jealousy of: 
Elizabeth was, by this conduct,, without difficulty) 
awakened,, and her fears, roused^ Credulous and^ 
timid,^ die listened eagerly to Ae calumnies with< 
which, hep: .ears were sussailed, and imbibed the.- 
poison, so^ subtily administered:. The eiunity ol- 
die chancellor had its aoUf ce iii his^ fears ^ having: 
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prnatj Ukjvirtd tlit gramUdie ind his fiiidllyf 
hi dMuled the vwi ge an ce due to his cfkncesi- 
'the liDUM o£ AUstrbl -wu adM diq$p«»ted hj^he^ 
tudveff tgaihstdie kihg Df Pnmis^ to wbwn Feteti 
Urii^ devoted widi yduthlui enditisiaMii. Thd 
aiMKXtttfti of die duke, and those whom he re^ 
gftrd^ atf hlft friends, Item, >y the atdfici^s of th#^ 
^(staioeHttt', tont«ffed into 8|;ie& vipan hi& conducts- 
tlie eon^tr^o^, among whom were the yt>tingr 
^fineesi^ Dasfalsoff and Maria Simebnovna Tsho-- 
gkdt«ff) laAf o£ hmour ^d confidant of th^ em^ 
fttff^$ Bset at. the hotiie of QfAl R^ztttxioffskf^ sf : 
Htatn of mem bllth, whom fottitne had tApidlfy 
itttsed^ atld wIn> cberiihed against Peter a ffeti^diiai 
aflimontf* 

Among othet aa?os«iti(ms^ brought forward 
ngkiagt their ficttm was that of drunkenness, si^ 
hAk' he hfld hoc then ae^uireid, mi whieh be 
:i6ftrwai^de prehaddf oomradted ^ a tlh^pjdtar^ r^ 
Dil dgi^fnss di^ltssitttde of i6<i^ebc^ oy to d^oi^^ 
ttfie^km 9& At diffictUtks of has sitivsi^itjir in^ 
iareised. To tonvitsce the empr^s^* oif dte trutfrv 
of AA^ impftttationr ita» the fasb allotted to Marian 

SkueoMifiitir ^ri^ ifitefed to dej^ib^ k^ her toplu 
mistxeas i^ einoess^ft ii£C$ wiii<di her seScoeseor 
btfd fidlttft Of the fMk€ of tliSs accttsss&K^, 
SUsHdMthe d^mftAdedi <^ Aftti^ ai prcpof $ < Notibiii|^ 
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is easier/ teplied the treacherotts confidant; *yoar 
•majesty shall be satfefied by «e!»ible evidence/ 
A lew days after this conversatioii, Peter, being 
'indisposed) received from this 'hdy a consolaftorf 
^it: ivith great afiectation <rf sympathy and 
concern, ^e requested permissicm dF the duke to 
remain wi& him white he dined : her petidofi 
was readily granted, wlnle B^ter, gcyod4iimiO(ir* 
"edly, desired her to take a jihce ttt tiMe. Dfn^ng 
Ihe Tepa&rt, Maria testified, widi tnttny vpti^kAf 
sallies, her 'saiisractiun sft^elionottr sliereteffed^ 
^znd her ^attadxnent to the dtte, "iAiam «Ae 'f dHeft 
not ^o ply wttb champiagne, whidk ^he v&JViuA 
liim was a -sovereign remedy Ifor aH htt iMfiK 
jflamts. Peter -waSs^lier-importiuttty, induceA 
to drinS^tothe health of the^mpressin repeated 
Immpecs, tffl his liead at length gc^w giddy. Ifift 
trompanion, as the effects of the liquor becsffi^ 
more apparent, percemng the critical meili^% 
ran to her mistress, whom she conducted to ^Ht 
-scene dms artfafly prepared. Elixabeth,. ignorant 
of ^itrhat had passed^ beheld, widb mmgkd ihidig- 
nation and grief, tdxe coodi^^on of die ^ttke^ 
against larhom tAie was pieviomsty but too tEnack 
disposed to receive prej-udtces. 

Emboldened by their success, tfie C0i»piiatott|. 
set no bouzMls to tSieincaSamiues, by wUditht 
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unfortunate prince was. tendered odious to his 
aunt : a prey to lassitude, the inactivity in which 
he languished^ with the flexibility of his temperj 
gave but too many advantages to the perfidy of 
his enemies. Persuaded of his misconduct, the 
empress gradually withdrew from him her favour. 
Complaints sometimes escaped him, which were, 
.with aggravation, uniformly reported to the emp 
press. Elizabeth had, soon after his marriage, 
presented to him Oranienbaum, a palace in the 
country: thither he was accustomed to retire, 
and immure himself as a state prisoner rather 
than as heir to the crown. In this retreat, his 
employment was to perform with his people, 
habited in the German uniform/ the Prussian ex- 
ercise ; and hither Elizabeth, not displeased with 
an oc$:upation which preserved him from pursuits 
more obnoxious, s^nt to him soldiers, drafted 
from the regiments, with whom he delivered him- 
self up to military amusements. To these men 
he added others, whom he selected for their skill 
in music, or theatrical exhibitions, of whom he 
formed a dramatic company ; while the best 
pieces of the German theatre were chosen for 
their performance. But finding these exercises 
and entertainments insufficient to fill up the whole 
of his timej he relaxed into the habits contracted 
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during his inactivity at Petersburg^ His enemies^ 
taking advantage of his predilection for whatever 
was Prussian, found means to persuade him that 
smoking and drinking were the favourite recrea- 
tions of the Prussian officers: to precept, the 
young people, by whom he was surrounded, 
added example^ while Peter became the dupe 
and the victim of their insidious purposes. 

Catherine, in the mean time, guided by a 
shrewd and vigilant mother, insinuated herself 
into the favour of the most considerable persons 
of the court : ambition triumphed in her mind, 
over every inferior propensity, and enabled her 
to extort, by the propriety of her conduct, the 
esteem of those whose affection she failed to con-v 
ciliate. It is s^ trite observation, that to cinmsel 
and to (Hractlse often require different talents : 
the princess of'Zerbst, negligent of the maxima 
so successfully inculcated upon her daughter^ 
abused the powers with which she was en- 
trusted, and disgusted the favourites of the em-^ 
press : the jealousy of Eli^s^beth beii^ awakened, 
she withdrew from the mother of Catherine her 
confidence. Distressed by this reverse of fortune,^ 
the princess vainly turned for succour on every 
¥ide; complaints were multiplied against her, anc^ 
th^/ irritation of the empress flajly aggravat^l;; 
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sft WA* ^Rras at length ptocuteA, by lier eit&tniesv 
vlfidi cMlpeSed the ^ncess ^ ifvat the empire. 
ermine cotAA not ^ee tlie ^epanure of her 
noib«t, irhom the mo^ poignant grief appeated- 
•0 oviax^hn, wkliottt cdiiceYn ; bat amUrioii 
dtvennd he* fiKd sttrrcms whith the attorefittents^ 
•f {AeaMte drnfiribnted iRore efl^ctniiffif to isdbdue. 
Amod|; ite f «MlMt«n 4^ ^nliom tbe gf alid^ 
Aihe icltt «»rottndtd» SMtitoflF^ his diamberlaiin». 
#» 'SsiimfmkK^ vo km fur i9te gtwes >of Mb^ 
fCf Kn^thliii 'fttar^Att \JiMtf and dfogoifoe l>f fiid ^<^ 
4piifmMii.u t TtadctQd f <)r«»didde -anlmig the !KutP^ 
kMdl:«lf ItVieldMurg "lir Ms 9«f utstidii feir igottatm^ 
kift ydodh Ws yna^ltf^ «Midre favijftrcif 4he 1e^i# 
•f lAft^cMT^ tMMiMM ti^ 4i«i{»ke iilm ic4A ^pre» 
Mi^fftonc: li4*ttd^iA*^ 1fetoe% to tolte hi» eye* 
to Idhe ^MOrt ^ Im ma«tefv Ha>»jfig ^dulotfi^ 
tfMtMthie tbtira^^t of Gfodfetute, be pex%9ri«ied tte* 
99fmtNMt lAnier 'Which ^e bved sbccoi^k^ fent S 
w4di iier t^fi^eis ^^d, ^jtt t6 a young princ^ss^ 
^iib«^ htoit r<!«lA^ feom the ^^ hec aitibitk>in bad: 
fbntitec^ ^ seiti^d^ oftDrani^Ab^um wias but to6> 
Bk^y %6 tMicfr dbl$pa^«Hi ac^eptaMe. &i this p^^ 
•6Mi«l^ h& dai^^^itrit^d fe^^thewanm^^»ie<i!»%> 
€ligagif^ d^ ^iftcM^te lab ^g}«^ &^<|cre^ ent^'^ 
ttikihi|j!tits) t^ WM^ h« lci6k ^peMi hlm^f fh« 



fnvz^elj given to miderstiipd^ t)iat foe tlv^se. atte% 
tionsj of which she wa^ the poJjr^ohj^qtj^she wa# 
indebted to tbe GhdmbeYlain* Vho$^ idyiickff 
as^idoitiqSft ^nd attractions, failed not to, £rod^cf 
their efieqt on, her senses^ l^s. predilection; wai^ 
{)tob^b)y aijigmented. by the resp^tfn^ res^r?^ cif 
i^e lorer^ \i^ho I^taM, to msqu^ tb^ 4ecUr 
ration of his purpose. An e^airciss^i^ent waf 
l^astened by the death of th^ father o£ Softij 
kofiV who» on thiss^y ent^ vs^, c^mfeH^bji dj^Qf 
to T^air to MosQO. I;IavH^ obtained 9e)rpfU4||qi| 
'pf the duke to depart^ he soHcked an aMdieocecf 
leave of die duchess.. TJie sorrow of. thechatUr 
lierbin, w;he|hex real or a^ected, at this^s^xa? 
tian> threw hi];n off his guard ; wJb^ Cathi^nne^ 
touched by his apparent struggles^ cQnj^red^ hin:^ 
5to shorten his absence, and to return and forget 
J>is grief in. the midst of a courts where his pre-, 
.^encp formed the principal attraction. Soh;iko^ 
perceived his triumph i and, elate with p^3ide» 
speedUy dispatched his dojmestic busines«» and 
prepared to go bjv:k to Peteiaburg^ 

On his return, his confidence appears, to. have 
given way, to. distrust^ aware of the- daiigera 
which threa^tened his pre3Uinplion# he dto^ed^ 
having mistaken the sentiments of the duchess, 
and incurring^ by. his prjesufnjjtion, a. perpetual 
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imprisonment. The brilliant hopes which his 
vanity had nurtured, his prudence led him to re- 
solve on renouncing : his health and spirits suf<» 
fered in the conflict, melancholy corroded his 
thoughts and seized on his heart. Catherine, 
alarmed at the situation of her lover, one day, on 
linding herself alone with him, pressed him to 
reveal to her the source of his disquiet. Unable 
to resist a solicitude so flattering, the. enamoured 
chamberlain fully unveiled a secret as yet but im- 
perfectly disclosed. The duchess listened to this 
declaration without betraying any displeasure; 
she even condescended to assure him of her pity, 
while she failed not to exhort him to repress an 
inclination so pregnant with dangers. The mild- 
ness of her reproof having inspired her lover with 
courage, he threw himself, with a vehement 
action, at her feet. Catherine, betraying manifest 
discomposure, and letting fall some tears, precipi- 
tately retired to her closet ; repeating, as she 
withdrew, the address of Monimia to Ziphares, 
in the tragedy of Mithridates : ^* Et meritez les 
pleurs que vous m'allez couter*." From that 
moment the chamberlain resumed his vivacity, a 
change apparent to a]| who surrounded him. 



« * 



And merit those tears you are about to cost me.' 
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During the summer residence of the grand- 
duke and duchess at Oranienbaum, they made 
occasional visits to Peterkoff, at the invitation of 
the empress, to share in the pleasures of the im- 
perial court. SoltikofF, on these occasions, was 
ever of their party. Catherine, to avoid the ob- 
servation of the curious and malignant, absented 
herself under the pretence of indisposition from 
the festivities of the palace. The chamberlain 
had, by his powers of insinuation, infatuated his 
master, by whom he was conunissioned to exert 
his talents to cheer, in her solitude, the depressed 
spirits of the duchess. The lovers thus wanted 
no opportunities to entertain each other. 

But in its tide of prosperity, and • in the 
exultation of success, the fortune of SoltikoiF suf- 
fered a sudden check. Curiosity, envy, malice, 
and interest, the never-failing passions attendant 
on courts, combined to discover his favour with 
the duchess; while, of the advantages which 
their intimacy afforded, his friends availed them- 
selves to effect his disgrace. Their discoveries 
were eagerly carried to the empress, who, in the* 
first tumult of surprise and indignation, threaten- 
ed to punish the presumption of the favourite by 
an exile into Siberia. Informed of the fate with 
which he was menaced, the unfortunate cham- 
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bevlam r^volyed in his thouj^ts the meanstof 
arerting the izopeiuliQg st^nn. With. this, viewv 
he ran to the dvke, and> with an aic of candour 
ViA ipjured virtue^ complained of the slanders bf 
\vhich he was assailed ^ nor did he fail to remind 
lvft^ patrpD,, tlK^^ in his own express conunand^ 
hiad Q^ginated those^ interviews with the dnchess> 
Vcfaoin be had never agpsoia/cfaed butwitfarprofound 
s^apectf . tO' which he. was now about to become 
atVi^lm^ it was-plain,.he added^ that the calum** 
iMeSy^of. which he. was>the ostensible subject^ had 
Iqt their end an object more impoirtant 9. that in 
idbe ruin of an individual} the. heii of. the enapire^ 
and the honcux of the crpwnt were equally, imn 
plicated* He concluded this remonstrance by 
demanding, as a^xnean to calm the mind of the 
empi^ess, and disarm the malice of his.enemies^ 
permission to retire to Mpsco, 

Imposed on by the artifices of his chamberlam^ 
l^to:- persuaded himself that it was for his own 
hpmur. to retain him at court* Having ordered 
him to remain in his. places he demanded an au- 
dience of. the empress. To her he complained^ 
inhigjji' termS). of the falsehoods so infamousl]!^ 
px<>pagated; and defended his favourite withu so 
^inc|i. vehemence^ and so many plausible ar^^r 
ments, that, .rjigabf th^ becoming^ a^ convert to Ma. 
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-ffeas'oiitflg, was ioipve^sed wiiii a convictioii of the 

itinocence oS S^teftdff, andd^ mafice of hie ao- 

•dittars. s ' 

• Tb^ diich996, during the^ tramactiQAs, r^ 

iBhamed not inacfiire : informed of die c<Miduct of 

•bet husband^ and d^ sttceees by wiik^ it had 

be«n attended^ she pfesenCed herself immediately 

-^fere the empress. For her accustomed »r ojf 

jneekaess^ and subsiission> she substitiited a 

haughty and spirited demeanor ; she reproached 

SUzabeth for the easy credit wloch had been given 

to die calumnies of her enemies. While she repre- 

MS^tted the falbcy of those prooli» of her inno- 

cence^ in^ich the empress demanded, and insisted 

on the disgrace attending the discussion of ar sub^ 

ject in its nature so humUiating, grief, revenge, 

and passion, gave alternate force and vivacity to 

her eloquence. Elkabedi, unable to re^ her 

appeal, was touched, persuaded, convinced^ and 

the triumph of Cadierine was complete. 

In the evening circle at the palace^ Soltikoff 
speared : Elizabeth, eager to repair the injury 
he had sustained, and to testify her sense of hit 
innocence, advanced, in die midst of his enemies, 
to the back of a chair in which he was seated, 
engagi^d at play, and enquired mth a grace and 
affabjfitf, wluch she well knew- how to assume, 

VOL. 11. K 
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wbcdiar he was happy ? ^ Nerer, madam/ re- 
plied the chamberlain. < I am sony for it/ said the 
empress ; < but that peihaps may be your own fault* 
It is reported that you design to quit the gczTid-^ 
duke s but I cannot believe it, and I invite you to 
remain with him* Be assured, should your ene- 
mies again attempt to injure you, you shall findl 
io me a defender/ By a declaration thus encou- 
raging the chamberlain was re-assure^, and his 
adversaries effectually silenced. 

Soltikoff, unmoved by the generous kindness of 
his master, now enjoyed his good fortune without 
fear or remorse ; while Catherine, to whom suc- 
cess had given boldness, relaxed in her precau^ 
tions : the example of the empress, whose 
manners became daily more corrupt, seemed to 
afford an excuse for the conduct of the grand- 
duchess, with which Elizabeth no longer inter- 
fered. 

The duchess shortly expected to become a 
mother : time had not enfeebled her attachment 
to her lover, whose ascendancy, over her heart 
became hourly strengthened. At the summit of 
his elevation, and in the midst of security, Solti- 
koff prepared for himself the gulf in wluch. he 
was finally overwhelmed. The chancellor Bes- 
tucheffj incessantly meditating on the means of 
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displacing the duke, silently observed the progress 
of the fanmrite, whose-^confidence he was intent 
on acqiiii4hg. Blinded by Vanity^ the chamberlain 
war entangled in the toils so artfully spread for him. 
By the crafty minister, whose only aim was to rid 
himself of a rival, he was induced to embrace 
the most pernicious measures. Persuaded by 
Bestucheff, that to augment his influence over the 
mind of his master, he had only to remove from 
him every competitor, he provdced against himself 
a swanh of enemies, and dem<dished, in a mo* 
ment, an edifice, which to erect had cost him the 
labour of years. The courtiers and favourites 
whom he had supplanted, joining their efibrts to 
those of the chancellor, carried to the throne 
their united complaints. The opportunity to 
wl^ich his perfidy had been directed, was seized 
and improved by Bestucheff, who, in a conference 
widi Elizabeth, recalled to her mind the faults 
and weaknesses of her nephew, and accused Solti- 
kofiT as the cause, who, for the purpose of sub- 
jecting more entirely the mind of the duke, had, 
he aflirmed, driven from his presence every person 
of distinction or worth, and surrounded him wi& 
parasites and debauchees. In addition to these 
charges, he revived the suspicions of a criminal 
intercourse between the favourite and Catherine, 
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a snbject which admitted of but too many proofs^ 
In oonclusicm, the unfortimate ohamherlain was 
poiirtiajed» hut too justly^ as a fostered and 
tieacheroua servant^ who had abused the confii- 
dtnce of hi& master, and by whose ambUion the 
empire was threatened with ruin. 

Prejudiced by these representations, Elizabeth 
fiek her ai^fer again roused ; while, for the exe<« 
eation of its dictates^ surer methods were planned 
iinder the direction of the chancelloF* To cover 
ifae disgraoe of Sohikoff by a specious pretext, 
and ISO remove from him the possibility of plead* 
mg in his own defence, and laying open the 
machinations of his enemies^ he was commission- 
ed, under the title of envoy^^xtraordinary, to 
vepair to Stockholm, and notify to the king of 
Sweden the birth of Paul Petrowitch, of whom 
die grand-duchess had been recently delivered. 
This embassy, which he considered as a new 
nark of favour, was gratefully accepted by the 
chamberlain. But scarcely had he quitted Stock- 
holm, on his return to Petersburg, when an order 
was put into his hand, by a courier who met him on 
the road, by which he was enjoined to proceed to 
Hamburg, and to remain there, "till recalled^ as voif 
niater^Fplenipotentiary from the Russian court. En^ 
{ightened by these measures, respecting the de^ 
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cepdont |»racti$ed againtt him^ Soltikoff wtote to 
the grancUduchesSy acquainted her with what had 
pastj and ccmjured her to solicit his return* 

Catherine^ scarcely less sensible thah himself 
to their separation, prepared to exert, with the 
empress, her talents and interest in favour of her 
exiled lover ; but a visit from the chanceHor, by 
whom her sentiments had been foreseen, induced 
her, with whatever reluctance, to relinquish her 
purpose. The dictates of tenderness were super- 
seded by those of ambition, the stronger passion of 
Catherine, in which every other was wholly absorlv 
ed. It required some time to efiace from her heaxt 
the regard she had felt for Soltikoff ; she wrote to 
him often, and received his letters in turn : her 
passion appeared even to be increased by his mt^ 
fortunes ; till, by a new impression, it was wholly 
erased from her mind. The ties of voluptuous 
aess are soon broken by the impracticability of 
gratification ; the senses of Catherine were siis*- 
ceptible and lively, but a heart like hers was a 
stranger to love. 

Stanislaus Poniatoffsky, afterwarcb elevated t0 
the throne of Poland, succeeded to the chamber* 
lain in the favour t)f the grand-duchess. Aspir«- 
ingf handsome, lively, of noble birth, but destitute 
of fortune, the young Pole was not long in dis* 

N3 
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coyering the flattering destiny that courted hh 
acceptance^ nor slow in improving his advantage. 
C>urtier8 are, by vanity and interest, rendere4 
quick-^sighted to the conduct of their superiors : 
the motions of Catherine were again watched^ 
her sentiments developed, and insinuations re- 
specting them conveyed to the empress. A lax 
morality was possibly considered by Elizabeth as 
a regal privilege $ or, what is yet more probable, 
she might feel inclined to expiate, by a rigid 
attention to the conduct of others, the total neg- 
ligence of her own. Having beard with indigna- 
tion of the irregularities of the duchess, she sent 
orders to Poniatofisky to quit Russia without de* 
lay } a mandate which it was not thought prudent 
to resist. 

The chancellor, in caballing against the grand- 
duke, had neglected nothing to' strengthen his 
interest by that of the duchess, to whom his de- 
votion had become daily more apparent. Forget- 
ting his share in the ruin of Soltikofi^, Catherine 
was induced to use, in the recovery of her second 
lover, the power of the man who had driven 
away the first. The sagacious minister began to 
suspect, whether it would be politic to thwart the 
inclinations of the duchess, and provoke her to 
give him a succession of rivals ; in the influence 
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of a fbreigaer) he wisely concluded^ he luid leet 
to dread than in that of a Russian: impressed 
with this notion, he hesitated not to promise thi» 
aid demanded by Catherine, nor to take measures 
for the fulfihnei^ of his engagement. This he con*' 
trived to effect by a negociation with Bruhl, the 
minister of Poland, with whom he was closely 
connected. Throvigh the machinations of thes^ 
politicians, and in Opposition to the Polish laws, 
by which it was enacted, that no Pole should be 
charged at a foreign court with the affairs of ' 
Saxony, Poniatoffsky was decorated publicly with 
the order of the w:hite-eagle, and, soon after, by 
a secret council, declared minister«*plenipotentiary 
of the republic and king of Poland, to Elizabeth 
empress of Russia. The incBgnation of the 
patriot Poles, who were not aware that the nev 
plenipotentiary was devoted tp the politics of 
England and Prussia, was excited on this occar 
sion. 

Bruhl, become the patron of Poniatoffsky^ 
omitted nothing that might justify his choice* 
Through the lavish bounty of Elizabedi to hsi 
friends and favourites, a secret uneasiness, under 
a magnificent exterior, pervaded the Russian 
court ; under the penury of which the grands 
^hike and his consort languishedt Brohl^ to 
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wkonn these cmumstaiices were ktiowtij remitted 
to the plenipotentiary six thousand ducatSj mridi 
which he might, on pressing emergencies, relieve 
die embarrassments, and conciliate the confidence^ 
of the ducal pair. Poniatoffsky profited by die 
sagacity and liberality of the minister ^ the predi- 
lection of Catherine rendered his task easy ; nor 
Was he long in gaining the favour of the duke» 
With Peter he drank, smoked, talked Engli^ and 
German, reviled the French, and extolled the king 
of Prussia with long and lavish encomittms* The 
Poles and even Ae Rus^ans penetrated 1^ de- 
^igas, amd complained^ that ta hih own private 
Yiews he wa^ silcrifiicing the duties of his office^ 
Nor were they mistaken. In a luxurious, disso* 
Ittle, Intiigi&ig ieourt, every thing wa^ possible i» 
w^idty a«d address. 

- 1^ h<durd <$f the eimpx^ss w«re ,i^tmt4f OQ- 
tnfpied by siuperslkion and vdiuptiiousfiess. Tbk 
grand-duchess, corrupted by her situation^ a»d 
IbfgetfitI of the counsels of her mother, gave .the 
r»ns Jtoi&er SncEnations : die ehclnoeUbi^ lihe 
£uglisfa embassador^ and the gallant PtnAtoffekf., 
were, her directors and guides. To Ithe Pole ^^ 
deireted he^elf with so iitde reserve, that ^eir 
-conmctfofa b^cahie die dieme of popular auiaiui^ 
vBT^m. After kinieiniond^, Catheafine. was 
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livered of a daughter, the princeM Anne, who 
survived little more than a year. 

The duke alone was ignorant of what was pass- 
ing : young, untnformedj without counsellors or 
friends, kept at a distance from business, confined 
to the company of his Holsteiners, and to the 
exercise of his German guards, his enemies, with- 
out difficulty, efiected their views. Robbed of 
the favour of his aunt| and supplanted in the 
affections of his consort, when suspicion and fear 
seized on his mind, artificial exhilaration^ to 
which he had recourse, afforded him a temporarjr 
-relief* Devoted to idolatry to the king of Prussia, 
die circumstances by which he was surrounded 
escaped bis observation ; while, with minute at- 
tention, he was servilely copying die dress, the 
tone, and the manners, of his favourite hero* His 
soldiers were harassed with painful exercises and 
useless manoeuvres: from these he repaired to 
the table, where, in the frensy of intoxication^ he 
emulated, in visions of future conquestSy the tr^ 
4imphs of the warlike Frederick. 

Bestucheff, while caliunniaung Feter, and flat- 
tering Catherine in the prospect of her accession 
So power, intent only on his owb aggrandisement,, 
forgot the interests of the state : his cdfeagu^ 
in ihe ministry, creatures for the most part devoir 

W 5 
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ed to his views, implicitly followed the direction 
of their leader. The people, though not insen- 
sible to the disorders of the court, reverenced in 
the empress, whose vices they overlooked, the 
lineage of the great Peter, the hero of th^ nation* 

An army, consisting of forty thousand Russians, 
commanded by general Apraxin, had been order- 
ed by the empress to assist Maria Theresa in re- 
conquering Silesia from the Prussian monarch. 
The grand-duke, distressed at this attack on his 
favourite, applied to the chancellor to recal the 
troops. Elizabeth at this crisis falling sick, the 
path to the throne seemed opening to Peter : Bes- 
tttcheff, on this prospect, sacrificed to ambition his 
hatred to the duke and the honour of the empire. 
Apraxin received orders to abandon his conquests, 
and to hasten his return. The empress, reviving^ 
suspected treachery : the general was called upon 
to justify his conduct, which he did by producing 
the orders of the chancellor. Bestuche£F, beonne 
die dupe of his own cupidity, was removed from 
bis offices and put under arrest. Count Voront- 
zaff succeeded to his office and empk^m^ts. 

Previous to this revolution, the enemies of Bes- 
tttcheflF had, as a means of e£Fecting his ruin, de- 
termined to foment the discord between the ducal 
pair, and to dMU^e on the original mover of 
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their disumon whatever consequences might ensue. 
With this view the attention of Peter wsbs roused 
to the conduct of his wife; her inteiti^ws iVffiik 
Poniatofisky wereremarked, their gesiturds wat^h^ 
«d» and their expjressions analysed. ' The eoavetsar 
tion one evening at taUe^ where Catherine ^wM 
seated opposite to her lover, chanced to tul'ition 
horsemanslup, the dexterity of some women t in 
this exerci$e^ and the dangers to which it expose^ 
them. Catherine, her eyes turned towards Po- 
ntatofl^ky, replied with vivacity, that her cour^ge^ 
was unbounded, and fow women were s|t>hold as 
h^self* .This expression, tortured, and exagge* 
rated, was reported to. the duke^ to Whieh sugr 
ge«tk>ns wisre added calculated to rOvse his suspi<i> 
cions. His jealousy thus awakened^ no time was 
lost to con&nn his fears. Peter, overwhelmed 
•with vexation^ condemned his ivwn . iinprudencei' 
hesn^ikd his £»te, ^d, no logger obsetting th^ 
xe9e<:l.^9¥artts.the duchess laifith which he had 
}nther|o:irea|ed her, forbade her to be seen with 
the. Pol^i while^h^s^emag ta*the eiQpr^s^s he im« 
pIore4 ih^r tQ avepge tho^a^o^t he Jiad suiFered. 
He ipfonn^ h^ at tli^ saiiie ijaiq, that the mis* 
o<9«fduGtpf 4iei4F|c&<^^ ha^ i^ie^n' fayojaied by th^- 
chai|cellori[W^hjad also^ abu^e^hev im^rial con» 
^ence; M^^ qpnclusioa\i^.this ^44xp^9j the 
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Ofder Beat by BMftudMff for die recal of the 
troops fioitt Kksitt had been disfdayed* Thus 
iiad'tbe fill <tf the chancellor been prepared : de^ 
prhre#<lf hii offices,- he wais tried^ found foiltT^ 
and condemned to death. Ttds sentence .was hQW-> 
Virer ^leftened hy Elifeabedi, iirho coittented herself 
%ith hoDishing him to an estate beyond Moeoow* 
* Qamibetme, with every ^ing to apprehend firona 
the resentment of her husband, now beheld her« 
self completely deseited : her most assiduous paK 
Irantes were the first to forsake her in her distress i 
tostidned only by her own co^lfage, Ae determin- 
«d 10 essiiy the powers <^ her aMress, and to de-^ 
fliaad of the elnpress^ an audience. -Ihis re<pM«ft 
being ivjeetedi die apipfied to the embassador of 
Ffance^ whoee ininence at cpuit gave her hopes 
^f snceess ihroil^ his mediation : 4io turn ehe i«^ 
'presaitedher dfalress and her contsitioni and«n» 
Created hhn to ispsAin her b^atf to the leabpnets.^ 
Itie embassador, having implied wiA nesj^eet, and 
given her such counsel as appeared to hiai most 
prudent, declined smy further interference. IW 
situation of Catherine^ whom the ctaiKdoiiSiiesf 
of innocence could not support; wiS^ on re^ 
eeivkig tins reply, suffiden^y hltmSBa^ig. Vo» 
matoliUcy, not less ifisquieted than his misivess^ 
had receired item Warsaw lettere of recal> wilt^ 



out being Me to vesoWe oa qutttiiig Aumhu 
Fetgmng sickness, W confined himself dufiilg die 
daj to iiis lioteJt and, uader fthe obscurity of the 
tsremoig, lepetred te the lyaitments of die ftaod** 
du^^eta. MaUoe and svapicien are not to be 
disaarmed er evaded ( tbe assignations of the lovevt 
HFOf e iitiscovesedf aad idformadim conveyed to tkl 

By the return of summery dieae difficwlties 
^ipeare/ijlcretsed: Catherine was obliged to ao^ 
fiodipiiny bet hiisband to Orankiibaiun ; and Po» 
tdatoAky inHiiiced to invention and ditgiuae foe 
access to the pabce* Thvs drcumatanoed, ht 
was otie dary sanatefing thcoiigh one of the walka 
in the ^oondB where tbe dischess had apfointtd 
to meet hsm, when a domestic recognised htaa 
through his disguise, and tan to acquaant the dube 
of his dbcorery. Peter, willing to mortify his 
laval^ comnmsioiied a Russian officer, of a robust 
and athletic figure^ to aei2e on die Pole unawaieib 
and to bring hkn before him. The cJicer> on ao* 
costing the person pointed out to him» interrogate 
ed ham nnt^dy respecting hia name and businesa* 
Ponis^o&l:]!^ thua taken by surprise^ stammered 
out an incoherent excuse^ which implyed that he 
was a Gennan tafkm, and that he came to.mfiSi» 
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ware an Hohtein oSoer. * My orders/ seplied 
the Ru89, ^ are to bruig you before the grand- 
duke/ — * Tou must allow mej* returned the Pple, 
^ to decline the honour j though my fortune should 
depend upon it. — I am » haste, and have not a mo- 
ment to spare.' * Ob, as to that matter,' tejoined 
hk sturdy antagonist, * whether you have time w 
not, you must follow me.' Having thus said, aad 
observing his reluctance, he made a sl^^«knot ii:^ 
his handkerchief, which he threw over die iMck 
of his captive, and thus dragged him to the. feet 
of his master. Peter> seeing Poniatofisky broi^ht 
Kke a criminal before him, afiecq^ an angry aii^ 
and, in a feigned passion, jrated the officer for hb 
mistake. This adventure, with which he after* 
wards amused himself, he failed not to rjdate in 
the presence of die duchess. 

It was about this period, that Peter, retaUating 
upon his wife, formed a ccninecticm with the third 
daughter of the senator Vorontzoff, brother to the 
new chancellor. The youngest of these ^tera 
was the princess Da3hkoff, whose talents, aedvitjr^ 
and courage, became afterwaids so cpn^icuous* 
The favourite of die duke, inferior- to her sism^ 
both in beauty and endowments, captivated, die 
afections of Peter/ by her cheeiixilQess and.gQod 
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humour ; while the father, an abject and ambif 
tious courtier, connived at the dishonour of his 
daughter* 

The health of the empress was evidently de- 
clining; her infirmities, added to her natural 
indolence, rendered her more than ever negli- 
gent of the afiairs of government ; the remnant 
of her strength and spirits was wasted in dissi- 
pation. The idle tales of the irregularities of her 
nephew were, in this situation, listened to by 
Elizabeth with eager credulity : she seemed to 
seek in these accounts some palliation of her 
town excesses \ while she treated the duke widi 
indifierence and coldness. Catherine, conceiving 
tins to be a favourable opportunity for conciliating 
the empress, threw herself at her feet, and iin* 
plored forgiveness* As a condition of accommo^ 
dation, proposals the most humiliating were made 
to her, by which a confession of guilt was exac^ 
of her^ and submission to the clemency of her 
husband and his aunt. Piide forbidding her ac- 
quiescence in these demands, she withdrew her- 
self from court, and kept close in het apartment, 
whence, aware of the refusal of her request, she 
demanded permission to retire to Germany. The 
tenderness of Elizabeth for the young Paul Petro- 
vitdi would not suffer her to consent to the dey 
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^ntmr^ of hk mother i of which t declaradoa of 
ibe Ulegidmacy of her child appeared a probable 
consequence. 

Thk stnttageni} proving successful* was soon 
ibikywed by an accommodation* At the instant 
when Catherine! in the ^q^dbenskm of the court, 
Mxxl on the precipice of disgrace and ruin, she 
appealed suddenly at the theatre by the side of 
the enqiressy whose attentions drcfw on her the 
notice of the spectators. The duchess had, in a 
Irritate conference^ promised to resign her lover, 
and ftencefbrwaard to conduct herself with greater 
reserve. But Pcmiatoffsky, who almost immedi*^ 
•tely demanded his audi^ice of leaTe, st^ found 
pxet^ices for lingering in Petersbua^h. 

The cabal of Bestucheff had not been broken 
hy his disgrace ; the enemies of Peter continued 
t^ prejudice him in die favour of his aunt^ whose ^ 
intiotts infirmities. affi>rded them opportunities of 
iostnuating the impati^ice of the heir. Cruelly 
wiQuaded by this idea, £Hzabeth suffered menaces 
lo escape her respecting the Succession. By some 
it was supposed, that ^e meditated to restore to 
his iidieritsmce prince Ivao, dethroned by her 
twenty years before^ smd still langiuehai^ away 
life in a dungeon : by odiers it was believed, wid> 
(firdatec pcobability». that it was her imbentioii tt» 
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sttppknt the doke by hb ixtfant $oA. A few dajii 

afterwards*, Peter being at Oramenbaiim, m 

Hew piay was ordered by the empressi to ^irfiicfa» 

contrary to the usual custonit neither die foragn 

ministers nor die courtiers were invitedi The 

grand-duchess, her son, and the fanrourites of £li» 

zabedi, were her only attendants. No sooner had 

the empress entered her box^ than, complaining 

of the thinness of the house, she ordered the 

soldiers of her guard to be admitted. In a mo» 

inent the theatre was fiilL Tiddng in her armt 

dein£int Paul Petroritch, Elizabedi presented 

him to these reterans, to whom die had been 

inddyted for die imperial dignity, with lavish 

praises ) while she fondly pointed out to the 

tedaence his engaging smiles, his striking aspect^ 

widi the virtues and qualities which his physiog- 

ficmy seemed to indicate. To this address^ 

which appeared to implore of die soldiers support 

and attachment for die child, they replied widi 

shouts of reiterated iq»plause. A step farther^ 

abd Peter had been excluded from the throne for 

-ever : but the empress stopped short, sesited Imd^ 

self, and the piece proceeded. This measure was 
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jftohMj intended by E&zabeth eidier to 
die way for more solemn aind decisive proceedingSf. 
or to intmidatetheduke, by shewing him theeictezit 
of her power. This transaction gave rise to various 
r^ectionSybut the purposes of theempress, of what- 
•fer natore, were by death rendered ineffecfaaL . 
A diort time after the scene at the theatre, her 
maladiea sensibly increased : the intoxicating per* 
tions to which> in the hope of alleviaUng her suf«- 
fertngs, she bad ccmtinually recourse, served but 
to hasten the cataslcophe i it was visible to every 
one that her end lapi^ approached. The inte«- 
rested and ambitious, in expectation of this even^ 
concentrated their strength by forming themselves 
into bands, which at length divided into two great 
parties. The first consisted of the friends of 
Bestiiclieff, who adhered to Catherine^ of which 
count Ivan Ivanovitch Schuvaloff was considered 
aa chief. Schuvaloff, whose rapacity had. rendex>» 
ed him obnoxious to the Russian merchants, and 
whose insolence bad disgusted the grand«dukej 
dreaded his vengeance,, am} eagerly embraced the 
cause of hisi opponents. It waa {proposed by this 
taction, in adherence to the phn ^Iked out by 
Bestucheff, that Peter * should be elected sovereign, 

* BcstuchefF scarcely darecl to hope the cOmpletedi«inhe-> 
litance of ^ter, but be wished to banish him to the camps 
and armies, and to place Catherine at the head of afflimk 
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while the regency was to be invested in the grand* 
duchess, under the authority of a council, in which 
Schuraloff modestly intended to preside. Though 
secretly irritated by his presumption, Catherine, 
prompted by fear and ambition, seconded the 
plan : carefully concealing hex thirst of power, she 
veiled her purposes under an aflfected indifference. 
To her confidents she repeated perpetually, that the 
title of mother of the emperor would always be pre- 
ferred by her to that of his consort; neither did she 
conceal her dread of the resentment of ahusbandj 
to whom her infidelities were but too apparent. 

The party by whom the rights of the grand 
duke were defended, was headed by Vorontzoff^ 
an aspiring but sordid courtier, whose daughter 
was the avowed mistress of Peter. His access 
to the duke afibrded him opportunities of insi- 
nuation against the duchess, whose errors and 
faults he failed not to aggravate. Having gained 
die confidence of his master, it was not difficult 
for VorcmtzofF to direct his actions. The mo* 
ment the eyes of die empress were closed, it was 
determined that P(ter should assemble the txoopst 
cause himself to be pioclaimed, repudiate the 
duchess, declare her 8<»i to be illegitimate, and 
publicly espouse the daughter of VorontzoC To 
the success of this enterprise every thing appear* 
ed td concur ; the grand-duke, howeverobnoxious 
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at oomt^ was respected hj die peoide^ wlio re* 
fpaded faun as the descendant of Peter the Great i 
his friends also expected to be {iimished hj Eng- 
land with considerable snms. 

In these cbrcumstances, and amidst these ix3t» 
fingueS) there suddenly appeared a man vrho un-s 
dertook to conciliate the opposing parties. Nikita 
Ivanovitchi count Panin, had> at this period^ just 
rstunied from Stockholm^ where he had resided 
in a diplomatic capacitjr* Panin had from an ob^ 
scure station lieen nosed tx> dignity and office i 
his talents, oiiginaUy modstate, were but little 
knproved ; bttt> supplying by cunning the want of 
ability, be cofisidersd nodiing too arduous or too 
difficult to attempt. With more presumption 
tfian knowledge, his judgmems were frequently 
erroneous ( to pAn thne, to procrastinate^ and td 
trust to accident, were his favourite maxims, and 
the basis of his sagacity. He had been taught by 
his residence in Sweden to worsh^, as the perfect 
tion of government, an aristocracy with the forms 
tf a senate : the remaining traits of his duracter 
were indolence, inaccuracy, and a passion for gofr* 
aqiping. He had been appointed preceptor to the 
young Paul, and had now to determine his elec*-^ 
tion between the grand-duke and his consort. 
The interest of Catherine having prevailed, he 
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was admitted* into tlie plan of weeing Ae «cq[Kacf 

from bier husbandt an enterpxise of idbioh hjB foter 

8aw all dtt dagger. Oppoaod to A^st ap ft h cpp 

sions was hU dstad kst tiie dsKhe^ hmAsA from 

the throne and bed of th^ cmpepar^ ahouU in hsr 

disgrace everwhebn his pupil. Under tbftsiQ idflu^ 

be eagerly sougbt for meaaurea of comproaiiaft 

and ccnciliatisn. Eor tlas pnurpotey be aovl^iMnr^ 

ed, by addresifaig hiaudf to tbcir mntnal fiRaf% 

to engage the factiena in raatnal €onoOi|loB8t vid 

to bring about a coaUtipn. His plan waa tQ utA 

Peter en tbe throne by a prodamatson of the se^ 

nate, v^hoj while they affixed Hn^ts to faia peveiv 

might secnre tjie authority to Catherine .end bcr 

€on. The project once conceiivedt he prooeeded 

Id execution ymth a prudence, a reaervet aA ^cti> 

vity, that formed an exception to his gene];al ha^ 

bits« His purpose was i^eiled eren from Cathfi^ 

riae herself, whose party he afiected to abandon* 

Having sheltered himself from all suspicion, he 

secredy resorted to Ivan Schuvaloff, who, shudr 

dering at the responsibility he had incurred^ had 

abandoned himself to the most poignant anxiety : 

d)ye project of which he was considered as leader^ 

had been originally conceived by Peter his tonsin^ 

an enterjNrisii^ and ambitious man, whom a mosr 

tal sickness was conductiiig to the groves Tbt 
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timklkjr of Iran, so favourable to die design oi 
Panin, he fiiiled Hot to turn to his advantage. 
Cmninced by the sagacity of Panin, who painted 
in aggniTated colours the difficulties and hazards 
of the enterprise^ Ivan, unable to refute Us tea- 
soiung, hastened to the chamber of his brother. 
Peter Schuvaloff, wboae mind uckness had debi- 
Ikatsd, yielded without difficulty to the remui- 
Mfances which assukd him. Bnt, in relinquish- 
lag his pian$> he was still solidtoiis to play a 
piindpd put. For this purpose, he sent to the 
grand-duke a humble mess^^e, intimadng that he 
had important secrets to communicate, and in- 
treating to be honoured with his presence. 

On (he arrival of the duke, he was addressed 
by SduivaloiF, who received him reclining on a 
couch, with the solemnity of a man who feeling 
himself on the brink of the grave, where human 
passions' are extinguished, has no longer occasion 
for evasion or reserve. He represented to Peter 
in strong terms the critical situation in which he 
stood, the snares which beset his path, and the con- 
ciliaring measures it would behove him to adopt. 
He conjured him to reflect seriously on the cala- 
mitous consequences of repudiating the duchess, 
and rainng to her place a woman regarded with 
general contempt ; a step which could not fail to 
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oover him with dithoiiDiur» and to ^irfuch he would 
erentually become a victim. 

Peter, who had not listened to this discoiine 
^thout emotion, denied the dfsign imputed to 
him of dissoiring his marriage, a step which he 
afl^ted strongly to reprobate. * It was true/ 
he added, ' that his mistress, misled by Tanity, 
might give cre<tit to these repattSf but she was a 
simpleton, whom he had never purposed to marry 
but in case of the demise of the duchess.' This 
asseveration was by no means calculated to give 
confidence to his auditor ; but, desirous .of pro* 
moting an acconmiodation, he chose not to take 
umbrage, and professed himself satisfied by a pro- 
mise from the duke, that he would blot from his 
memory the machinations against him. 

A more important and a more difficult enter- 
prise still remained to be executed. The dying 
empress, whose fears had been artfully roused, 
lest the ambition of her nephew should tempt 
him to hasten her fate, had excluded him from 
her apartment, to which she was now confined. 
This prohibition had, to avoid a too pointed sin- 
gularity, been extended to the duchess. The 
knowledge of these divisions in the imperial fa- 
mily was yet confined within the palaqe ; its far- 
ther circulation was pregnant with danger. Had 
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BBwfciril fgytfed ^yidiQUt aifaniitii^ to Iier pre- 
sence the duke and his consovt^ those iti^ounded 
iiMpirinnT, in in hirh hex c&otion ocigi«ate<^ tpould 
biiv« iumd credil vidi the people; it became 
theneion impovtant to soften thsifr prejudice. Ivan 
$cinivalo£F, m4io> bf his office as grand^chaad^iv 
bin^ was ahcmt die peison of the empress, was 
coaottTfid by Panin tabe a ptoper 2tgem on thk 
^ccaiioai r bat the timid chamberlain, from various 
SMtives, declined So intetfere. Panin had then, 
nidi betitr success, Mcourse to a monk, die coof 
feasor of EHaabetbt wiih ivhom mingled nnxtives 
of intaresS and dnty fii^y prevailed. 

Every piecauitian of time and circumstancebeing 
judlrioasly smranged, the priest discoursed with his 
penitent on invisible tluiigs: the joysof heaven were 
doquendy p6iirtrayed, while charity, forgiveness, 
and mercy, were enumerated among the terms o£ 
admission, in the midst of this harangue, and at 
the moment when the orator had obtained from 
his hearer a signal of assent, Cadierine entered, 
led by die duke, wlien they prostrated themselves 
beside the bed of tiie empress. Elizabedi, dictated 
to by the priest, <kclaiedto her suiters, in a voice 
exhausted and scarcely articulate, ^ that she had 
ahmays^ leved ^m, and that v^ii her dying breath 
she wished them evepy blessirig.' .This suficed $ 
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the pair withdrew, and their partisans took Care 
to circulate what had passed. 

Panin, elate with his services, and the cons^ 
quence they- had given him with the duke, believ- 
ed that he should induce hin\ blindly to adopt his 
views^ and td receive, on the demise of the em- 
press, his crown from the senate. With this pre- 
sumption, he laid before him his project with all 
its advantages. Peter, moved by his representa- 
tions, was about to yield to the impression they 
had produced, when they were interrupted by the 
entrance of two of the courtiers. One of them* 
on hearing the plan of Panin, struck by the insi- 
dious nature of the measure proposed, counselled 
the duke to submit the decision to the prince 
Trubetskoi, whom age and experience rendered a 
competent judge. The prince, when consulted, 
objected to the project, with the boldness of a 
soldier jeatous of the honour of his master, and 
prejudiced against the novelty of the proceeding. 
He represented, with firmness and energy, the 
military tenor of the government, tKe danger of 
innovation, the ambition of the senate lurking' 
under patriot pretences, and the probable disgust 
and vengeance of the army. Captivated by the 
novelty of the coimsel of Panin, and intimidated 
by the presages of Trubetskoi, the purpose of 
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Peter appeared to waver. In this' £leminay lie 
4a8patched a chambetlain to consult the grand- 
duchess. 

Cathenne^ roused by the impending fate of the 
empress^ and intent on conciliating popular favour, 
had covered her ambition under the mask of re-^ 
ligioa : her time was chiefly occupied in frequent* 
Big the churches* in performing the exteriors of 
devotion^ and in joining the prayers for the re- 
storation of Elizabeth. Ignorant of the views o£ 
Fanin for her interest^ of which he had impru- 
dently neglected to inform her, she had* for the 
last few daysi employed herself in drawing up the 
form of the proclamation by which Fetei^ was to 
be appointed to the sovereign power, with the 
oath to he taken by the troops- Priding* herself 
on the elegance of her style and composition, and 
anticipating the admiration which her performance 
would, excite, she chose not to sacrifice her la- 
hours. An abrupt reply was therefore returned 
to the message of the duke, importing, that he 
would do well to conform to the established 
custom. 

At the moment Peter received this answer, the 
death of Elizabeth was announced, who expired, 
after a tedious illness and severe sufferings, on 
Christmas-dayi l761» This event was. scarcely 



known, wKcW the courtiers crowded around the 
heir, t6 whont the importance of Acf moment 
gave a temporary firmness. Having addressed 
t*ith dignity the vena! herd, and received the 
oaths of the officers of his guard, he mounted on 
horseback, and rode through the streets of Peters* 
bUrg, distributing money among the populace. 
The soldiers, flocking about him, exclaimed, ' If 
dioa take care of us, we will serve thee with the 
^ame fidelity with which we served the good em- 
press, thy predecessor.* The shouts of the 
people mingled with their acclamations, not did 
any symptoms of discontent manifest themselves 
upon the occasion. The satisfaction of Peter wa« 
apparent on His delivery from the severe con- 
straint in which he had so long been held, but 
he betrayed no signs of indecent joy. 

If, in ascending the throne of his ancestors, he 
met with no ppposition, his elevation was beheld 
with a passive acquiescence, rather than with cheer- 
ful attachment: the puUic was distrustful, the 
court reserved, and in his own family all was cold. 
The Russians were averse to foreign masters, a 

« 

prejudice fostered by the late empress, and whicTi 
various circumstances had combined to strengthen. 
The duke, though grandson to Peter the Great, 
was a native of Holstein; he had not long been 
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a resident in Russia, to the manners of wKich he 
was obnoxious. His heart was in Holstein^ and 
the Gtrmans possessed his confidence; to the 
concerns of the empire, from which he had been 
held aloof, he was cold and repugnant. He had 
disapproved of the participation of Russia in th^ 
German war ; he was suspected of a design of 
new-modelling the nation ; of using its force for 
the aggrandisement of Holstein; of dividing him- 
self from his family, and securing his inheritance 
to a paternal relation. The attention of those 
who had wished to exclude him from the success 
sion, was directed to his consort, who, with more 
sagacity, had, by assimulating herself to its cus- 
toms, courted the affection of the nation. 

Such, on the accession of Peter to the imperial 
crown, was the temper of the people. In the 
proclamation which announced this event to the 
empire, no mention was made of Catherine or her 
son, an omission which to some appeared to pre* 
sage the overthrow of the lineal succession: 
neither was there any preparation for the coro- 
nation at Mosco; a solemnity, rendered by its 
usage and antiquity, highly impressive to the 
Russians. Blinded by his infatuation for the 
king of Prussia, Peter, while yet tottering en the 
throne, inconsiderately proposed to quit the king- 
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iom, and, for the gratification of an interview 
with Frederic, to repair to Germany. 

Yet, in the minds of the candid, these impTH- 
dences would have been more than outweighed 
by the promise of magnanimity which appeared 
in his conduct : fully aware of his enemies, he 
avenged himself on no one ; acts of beneficence 
and justice signalised his successi(Hi ; he seemedj 
on his advancement to power, like Henry V. of 
England, to assume a new character. Reflection 
succeeded to passion ; to fury and violence, 
gentleness and humanity : as if enlightened by the 
importance of his station^ he shewed himself in a^ 
instant patietxt, rationa}, and just. He exercised 
his kindness to all who had been attached to 
Elizabeth; he forgave his enemies, and con* 
tinued in their post almost every great officer 
of state. Peter SchuvalofF, who, long confined 
10 his bed, expired soon after, he raised to the 
rank of field-marshal. To Alexey Razumuflsky, 
the favourite of the late empress, with whom he 
had often injured him, he left the place of grand^ 
veneur *. Even on Ivan SchuvaloiF, who had so 
unworthily used his influence, he conferred fa- 
vours and benefits. Prince Shususkoi, of whom 

*■ 
* Chief huntsman. 
o3 
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he had die most to complain, was but sis^Iy rr* 
moved from his office, while his liberty and pos- 
sessions were left to him. Catherine, who could 
not think without terror of the advancement of 
^er husband, and who dreaded the severest mea** 
sures, received from him, with marks of confi-^ 
4ence, the most flattering salutations. In the 
endowments of her mind, and the powers of her 
genius, he appeared to forget the irregularities of 
her conduct j he passed in her apartments a part 
of every day, conversed with .her in confidencen 
gnd consulted her judgpi^eiiU: qkl ftiaks of iiceport* 
juice. The coiiifti^rs, aston^bed, conp»tulsfc(€Ed 
\ier on her jpt : Catlierine only wds not ob^ed % 
9^2xe of the inc9{>a(:ity of her ^huabaud, she per^ 
ceived throv^l^ £€^tjei\e§^ ^d <lpc}Uty.a ireal 
weakness. 

» 

The first ine^vc^s of Peter .w^ije pop^b^ ^ni 
auspicious : .to the jRiiasi^ ^ol^lky gnd^^nD^y h» 
gave freedom ; he also recalled the st2|te-pri$09ei<$j| 
with which jealousy and despotism had p^otj^d 
Siberia. Among thostc whom the yengeiwce of 
{Elizabeth and an iniquitous trial bad exiled, ap?* 
pearcd the celebrated marshal Munich, who wa$. 
met on his return, at the age of eighty*two, by. 
one of his sons, who still survived, and thirty- 
two of his posterity- The venerable exile, habit- 
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ed in the sheep-skin he had worn in the deserts, 
and surrounded by his family, presented himself 
to the emperor, who, addressing him in a tone of 
kindness, hastily restored to him his rank of field-^ 
marshal, with die badges of the order of St. 
Andrew. ' I hope,* said Peter, * notwithstand- 
ing your advanced age, you may still «erve me.** 
• Since your majesty,* replied Munich, * has 
brought me from darkness to Hght, and from the 
depths of a carem to the foot of Ae throne, my 
Mfe is devoted to you. Neither Siberian deserts, 
nor a tedious texile, hare cooled my ardour for the 
Hiterest of Riis«a^'Or for the ^ory of its princes/ 
These aBfecting scenes afibrded to tiie nation ft 
delightful spectacle, while the empire resounded 
with the praises of its benefactor. 

To transports so delicious a new -subject of 
reverence was added, when the czar, entering the 
senate in imperial state, affranchised the nobler 
from the servitude in which his predecessors had 
held them ; allowed diem to travel, to carry arms 
or to refrain, at their- own discretion. In the ex- 
cess of their gratitude, it was proposed by the 
nobility, to erect to their monarch a statue .of 
gold ; but this enthusiasm was transient as fer- 
vent. 

A more important obligation which Russia 
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owea to Peter, was the abolition of the inquisi- 
titm, tint dreadful tribunal, the insult of reason, 
and the scourge of humaiuty, which had in Ru»- 
lia been environed with aggravated tenors. 

For the apparent contradictions in the character 
of the czar, we must revert to the defects of hit 
education, which GtiSing, in their birth, the qua- 
Uties of bis heart, sufiered them to appear but on 
extraordinary emergences. 

Cudovitch, a joung Utrainer, who had served 
Hk grand-duke in quality of aide^e-camp, was 
attached to bis person, and the only man among 
the courtiers by whom be was sincecely beloved. 
To tbe counsels of tliia virtuous .youth, diose 
measuiea so glorious and digniGed, which threw 
a transient lustre over the commencement of A.^ 
reign of Peter, are principally to be attributed. 
The ordinary habits of the czar, dazzled by the 
elevation, and influenced by the ascendancy of a 
more vigorous genius, suffered a temporary sus- 
pension j but, corrupted by power, he quickly 
relapsed into indolence and vice. 

"■"""" for several days been shut up with his 
ind the companions of his riots, aban- 
intemperate excesses, he was suddenly 
n his voluptuous dream by the appear- 
; friend and monitor : ' It is now,' said 
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Gudovitch, m a stem voice, and with a severe 
aspect, addressing the emperor simply by his 
name, * it is now that I plainly perceive you pre- 
fer to us the enemies of your glory, to whom you 
are irrecoverably subjugated: Tou justify their 
assertion, that low and degrading pleasures are 
more suited to your capacity than the government 
of a great empire. Is it thus that you emulate 
your grandsire, the hero whom you swore to take 
for your model I Is it thus you persevere in the 
magnanimous conduct by which you were about 
to gain the hearts of your people ? Is their attach-* 
ment, their applause, already forgotten ? By the 
murmurs of discontent, their acclamations are 
even now succeeded. Petersburg, with anxiety, 
enquires whether her monarch has ceased to live 
within her walls. The empire trembles, lest, in. 
the hope of seeing revive laws that shall renew its 
vigor and glory, it has cherifihed a vain expecta-- 
tion» Faction raises her head anew, and die 
malignant only triumph. Shake off this <Msgrace* 
ful le&argy of soul, and hasten to testify, by an 
act of resplendent virtue, that you are yet worthy 
of realising the hopes of a nation !' 

To ^isi address,, to ^e boldness and virtue of^ 
the spedcer, were the nobles indebted for their 
affiranchisiunent, and the people for the ab< 

o5 
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of the terrors of die inquiakion. Abadied, cpii:^ 
founded, and desirous of compensatijsg for his 
relapse, Peter seized from the hands of his Mexi-^ 
tor the declarations already prepared, and hmriexi 
to the senate, llie murmurs of the pepple gave 
place to joy $ it was believed, with fond credulity, 
that the occupation of their sovereign during his- 
retirement had been the framing diese salul:ary 
edicts* 

The administration of justice, the forms of 
^irisprudence, commerce, the sciences and arts, 
became alternately the objects of royal attention : 
the emperor visited the colleges, assisted at their 
deliberations, imd animated, them by encourage* 
ment and reward* Docile to the counsel of his 
invalw^bfe friend, and emulous of the Prussian 
monarch, he gave audience to every oae, receive<£ 
the petitions of his people^ and adminis^red per-^ 
sonal justice. He laboured to obtain ^e con^ 
igxkce of the nation, and to conquer their pr^ii^ 
dices.. Even his enemies applauded a conduct 
that called to dieir recollection, in lively^ images,, 
the manory of his great predecessor* Be re- 
ceived the foreign 'ministers with a propriety and 
dignity that commanded admiration : he gave^o 
them a splendid repast, was reserved in his di»- 
course, and temperate in his indulgenoes^ Fo^ 
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rcSgncTS vied -with Ae natives in his praise ; even 
Vienna was restored to a temporary confidence. 

Incapable of dissimulation, among die senti- 
hients retained by Peter in his elevation, attadi* 
ment to the king of Prussb still predominated, of 
which he afforded various testimonies. Count de 
Hordt, a Swedish officer, to whom, with tfie 
Prussian prisoners detained at Petersburg, he had 
given freedom, was received into his friendship 
and confidence, and laden with benefits and dis* 
tihctions. Hotdt had been a victim to the venge- 
ance of Elizabeth, who had thus retaliated the* 
execution of a Russ officer, condemned by the 
king of Prussia, for a plan of revolt and massacre, 
in the garrison of Custrin, where he was con-" 
fined. When Hordt related to the czar the story 
of his captivity, and added, that, independent of 
die base treatment to which he was subjected, 
he had been denied the use of books, Catherine, 
who was present, suddenly exclaimed^ * How 
Ibnrbarous this P Peter, in his correspondence with^ 
rfie Prussian monarch, addressed him by the tittes 
of his • dear brother,* his * worthy master ;* he 
cv«n reminded him of the honour he had enjoyed? 
in serving in his army, and requested to be ad- 
vanced tO/ a higher post;. 
^ To take advantage of his devotion*, and to in^ 
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crease his ardor for the favour soHcited» Frederic 
deferred for a time to comity with his request ; 
but at length informed him^ that^ as a recom- 
pence for his military merits rather than as a com* 
pliment to his rank, he was appointed major- 
geneiraL The czarj transported by this intelli- 
gences manifested his joy by the most extravagant 
excesses. This Prussian mania^ which offended 
the foreign ministers^ gave umbrage to the cour- 
tierSy and afforded a pretext to his enemies, did 
credit to die mtentions of Peter rather than to his 
judgment- 
Deficient in the strength and fitnmess of cha« 
tacter indi^nsaUe to the ruler of a great nationj^ 
ke mingled with his. best plans and nsost popular 
mea8ures» frivolous, appendages or a pernicious 
Iveaknesa. In the rage for improvement, igno* 
lanl of the art and delicacy necessary to be ob- 
-served in attacking established errors, he hazarded 
premature reformations. By waging war against 
the .^hurch, and diminishing its vatst possessions,, 
he irritated) in a superstitious and barbarous na-^ 
rion, aformidaUe race of men. Always suspected^ 
^f Itttheranism, the retrenchment of the privileges 
l>f the clergy, however exorbitant^ liras construed 
'4mIo contempt for the national church : this no* 
tioBji propagated with industry by his enemies. 
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was corroborated by other circumstances. The 
preference of their sovereign to the German soldiers 
(Usgusted the Russian troops. The noble guards^ 
by whom Elizabeth had been, seated on the 
throne^ were disbanded, the horse guards depriv* 
ed of dieir office, and Holsteiners substituted in 
their place. The introduction of the Prussian 
exercise, which was yet to be learned, could not 
£iil to displease the army. To these were added 
other causes of miUtary disgust, by which the 
troops were angered and alienated. Changes the 
most beneficial were thus, through the medium 
of prejudice and jealousy, regarded with discon-* 
tent and distrusts 

Of these transactions, with the progress of the 
reformations, the king of Prussia was scrupulously 
infonned, who, in return for the confidence of 
the czar, gave him prudent counsels, calculated^ 
had he known how to observe them, b>r his ad- 
vantage and security. Sanguine and incapable of 
mistnist, Peter was little careful to conciliate the 
makcontents,. hut trusted (a poor defence!) in the 
purity of hk intentions, and in the protection of 
Heaven. Happy had it been for the czar, had he 
suffered himself to be governed by the advice, or 
impUcitly taken for his example, the hero whonk 
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ha profeeted to emulate! But for natire sagacity 
aiid finonesa what eaa be a aubmtute ? 

beeaayiljr relaxing in ins great designs, the 
ofiBprmg of an eSenrescent fancy rather than the 
dictates of a sousd judgment^ Peter re&imied>. 
suKiidit a society of treacherous paraskes, hiis ha^ 
bits of iatentpefance ; whole days were passed ia. 
amokiugt or sunk in an odious inebxiety. His 
befaanour towards his consort became capridoua^ 
and unequal ; while the powers of her undeT'- 
Slanding- extorted his homage, he failed not to^ 
intioute his sense of her iTre^arities, and the* 
Msentment widi which Aey had inspired ham.^. 
At the splendid festivals of the Russian church,, 
he was impolitically content to foUow as a simple 
flcdonel in the suite of Catherine, who, adorned: 
with the symbols of regal dignity, appeared witK^ 
majesty as if bom to command. Catherine was^ 
also left to do the honours of the court, while 
file czar, habited in the uniform of his regiment^. 
vespectfidly presented to her his officers and cowi^ 
rtdes. If the great Peter had with Catherine I*. 
:|(Cted a similar part, it is heroes and men o£; 
t^hx^ only, that, possessing an inherent digiitty,, 
way venture to disdain adventitious adrantages. 

But Uie faronr of the empress was of ^ort. 
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duration^ no sooner did Peter believe himself 
£nnly^ seated on the throne, than his indiffi^rence 
4:owardd his consort wa» msmifest, e! which he 
eometimes gaye her humiliating proofs. During 
tliexexhihkion of fireworks^ en the celebration of 
the peace with Pmasiai Catherine was seated by 
l3^e eide of tile cz^, when Peter^ perceivkig his 
-mistress pass hjy called te her, and placed her <mi 
bis other hand. Tlie empress, on diis indignity, re- 
tired^ nor was any motion made to detain her. The 
esiine evening, at supper, Peter drank to the hesdth 
€yf prince George of Holstein ; the onnpany rose 
to do honour to the toast, while Catherin.^, pre» 
tending to have hurt her foot, still kept her seat^ 
Irritated at what he construed into a failure of 
respect towards his uncle, die czar expressed fats 
indignatiou towards the empress by a coarse and 
opprobrious ^thet, which drew tears frc»ii her 
eyes. Catherine, - for some minutes ^6er this 
affront, conversed in a low voice with her cham- 
berlain,^ StroganolF, whd was believed to be high 
Ml her favour;- and whom she had the mortifica- 
taon to see almost immediatefly put under axi^ 
arrest. Her tears affected the spectators^ whon^ 
the harshness of Peter had disgusted. 
.. From scenes of this nature the hopes of the 
empress revived » she determined t& oppose 19 
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the impnidence of her husband great circum- 
spection and address. Versed in dissimulation, 
it was not difficult for her to act a part^ while 
she employed herself in gaining the hearts the 
czar was alienating. For philosophy she substi- 
tuted the demeanor of a bigots while,, repairing 
daily to the churches, she prayed with the sem- 
blance of a sincere devotee : punctual in the ob- 
servances of the Greek superstitions, she accosted 
the poor widi benignity, and affected homage to 
the patriarchs, who failed not, from house to 
house, to proclaim Jier pnuses. While Peter was 
shut up with hb favourites and mistress,: the com- 
paaion of debauchees and buffoons, the empress 
kept her court with mingled dignity and sweet- 
ness, charming all who approached her. Jt was 
her study to attract towards her every man dis- 
tinguished for his talents or courage,, or whose 
intrigues promised to be useful. 

The czar, in the mean time, offended the Hus- 
sians by his indiscretions, and disgusted the fo« 
reign ministeis. In his enthusiasm for the king of 
Prussia,, and in the eagerness with which he put an. 
end to the war, he abandoned his former confede- 
rates, and even agreedtojoiahis favourites against 
them^ A Russian army was diortly seen, driving 
out o£ Silesia, in conjunction with the Prttssians> 
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those Austrians who, but a few months before, it 
had brought into the province. By such mea- 
sures, of which he had not deigned to inform the 
ambassadors, who received through the gazettes 
the first intelligence, he filled the foreign courts 
with displeasure and distrust. 

On the celebration of the peace with Prussia, 
when extraordinary magnificence viras displayed, 
Peter appeared clothed in a Prussian uniform, 
decorated with the black eagle, the order of which 
had been confmred on him by Frederic. Scarce 
a day passed, during these festivities, that was 
not concluded with a debauch ; excesses which 
were usually productive of dangerous indiscre- 
tions. Towards the end of these rejoicings, aa 
insulting message was sent to the Austrian minis- 
ter, implying a threat of sending a force into 
Gemaany, to compel Maria-Theresa to relinquish 
her pretensions. Every thing appeared to aiW 
nouttce great changes; the king of Prussia, 
secure of the aid of Peter, formed the most 
ambitious projects; when a sudden catastrophe 
frustrated his expectations, and wrought, in the 
politics of the north, a grand revolution* 

In the midst of his feasts and warlike prepara- 
tions, the czar had not been unmindful of th^ 
countess of Vorantzoff, whose ascendancy ovef 
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him daily increased : this woman, aepuing in her 
temper, but of mean talents^ aimed, under the 
tutorage of an ambttioui father, to r^e hersel£ 
to the imperial throne. By altertutte caresses* 
frowordice, and flattery, she induced her lover ta 
renew the promise, made when he was grand- 
duke, of endowing her with the privJieges, and. 
' placing her in the seat of Catherine. Led by her 
ranity to boast of this engagement, she £ound in 
her imprudence her disappointment and-ruiiu 
H«F present influenee, wkh the future pro^sctt 
ef which she dared to vaunt, uused the paruuni 
fif the empress, with Whom ihe eoeeaiet of her 
husband united ihcir force. Peter, sot less w«ak 
wd vain, a«th»med, by his conduct, the boact 
•f his nistf ess ■, he no loiter aCecbed to. coiu«aI 
his prefects agmtst his wife, which iavolved itt 
diem a declaration of the illegitimacy of her con. 
To otwer his conduct with a pretence of 5iKtice, 
•nd t« secure universal cengent, he bdieved he 
had only to produce testimonies of the inhdelities 
•f the empress. The coutitees, apprised by her 
father of the first amour of Catherine with Soki- 
ioff, had not failed to ctHivey her. intelligence to 
the czar, who, upon i^is information, grounded 
his proofs. Sfdtikoff, recalled from HamfauT^, 
vhere be had been appointed ninister, was load- 
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ed with b^efitSy and desdned by Peter ae an in- 
strument in his views. Seduced by the hope of 
reward^ or intimidated by the fear of conse* 
quences, he was, wii;hout difficulty, rendered $ub» 
servient to the wishes of his master, who heutated 
only while he should choose a successor. 

In the course of his meditations on this subject^. 
« singular project suggested itself to his mind t 
he resolved to adopt as his heir, prince Ivan, sup* 
{Wanted by Elizabeth while yet in bis cradle, and 
detained, during -her reign» in close confinements 
With dua design, the czati accon^Mnied by a few 
atteadanls, went privately to the fortress of 
Stiblussefburg^ Ae prison of Ivan, of whose fitnesa 
for his purpose he was ^e^pous of judging. Con« 
Geating his rank, and attwided pidy by .three ofiir^ 
eefs 4>f state, Peter ^obtained, -through an order 
signed vrit^ d^ imperial signet (by which ^At 
commandant was enjoined to allow 4he bearers, 
freely to inspect the fortress), an entrance into 
the dungeon. The better to disguise himself,, 
one of his o£Bcer«, a tall commanding figure, was 
instructed to assume a superior air. Ivan having 
for some moments attentively remarked the un- 
usual visitors who entered his cell, suddenly threw 
himself at the feet of Peter : * Czar,' exclaimed 
he, * you sure niiister here ||«-Hnitigate die severityr 
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of mj fate* Many years have I languished in 
this gloomy dungeon* I ask no other faYOur than 
to be permitted at times to breathe a freer ain^ 

* Rise, prince,' replied Peter, touched at his re- 
quest, and gently striking him on the shoulder, 
< sufier no anxiety for the future. All the means 
in my power shall be used for the melbration of 
your fate* But, tell me, do you recollect the 
misfortunes of your earlier youth P * Of those 
which befel my infancy,' returned Ivan, * I hate 
scarce any idea *, but, from the moment I became 
•ensible of my misery, I have not ceased to 
mingle my tears with those of my parents^ of 
whose calamities I was the wretched cause. From 
their sufferings and iU*treatment, harassed from 
prison to prison, proceeded my keenest torments/ 
^ Ah !' exclaimed the czar, ' whence came that 
ill-treatment P * From the officers by whom we 
were conducted, and who were among the most 
barbarous of mankind.' * Do you remember 
their names ?' ^ Alas 1 we were not curious to 
learn them ; content to render, on* our bended 
knees, thanks to Heaven, when men of a less 
savage tempersuperseded these monsters!' 'What! 
did you never fall into more humane hands ? 

* Oae only deserves to be distinguished ; to him 
our esteem was due, and we deplored bis loss ; 
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his good-nature, his kind attentions, will never 
be efiaced from nxy Temembrance/ • And you 
know not the name of Ais worthy man ?' eagerly 
asked the czar. * Oh, yes ! I remember him well, 
KorfF was the name he bore.* 

.This very man, master of the Petersburg police, 
was among those by whom the emperor was at* 
tended. He melted into tears at this simple testi- 
mony to his worth 5 while the czar, taking him 
by the arm, said in a broken voice, • You see, 
baron, a good action is never lost.' To recover 
from this amotion, Peter went out with Korff and 
two 'of his officers, leaving the third with die 
prisoner. * How came you hither, prince ?* said 
this gentleman, addressing Ivan. ^ Who can be 
secure against robbers ?' replied the prince. < An 
order, from whom we know not, is brought to 
the prison where I reside with my parents. The 
ruffians fall upon my family, bear me from the 
only persons in the world whom I knew, in whom 
I confided, and to whom I was dear. Aksl 
how piercing were my cries, how bitter my re- 
grets ! How do my family, if they yet survive 
lament the fate of their son and brother I* ' What 
think you,^ asked the officer^ ' will be the fate of 
our new emperor?' *To judge from my idea of 
the Russian character, not more happy than my 
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t>wn. Hat fbreign princes Would be hated waiA 
detfamned by the treacherous and haughty Russ, 
was among the first lessons impreesjed by my pa-* 
rents upon my mind.' 

The czar and his cdmpahions now re-entered^ ae-^ 
comptnied by the cooimandantj whom^ in the pre- 
tence of Iran^ Peter thus addressed : ' From this 
moment I order you to giye to the prince all the 
tatisfoctions he shall require, and that he shall be 
allowed to walkf and to amuse himself widiin the 
precincts of the fortress* Written orders^ con- 
taining farther particuhrs, shall be sent to you, 
by wluch your conduct is hencefotth to be rega« 
lated, in what respects his sacred person.' 

On coming out of the chamber, the emperor 
went over the fortress, and gave directions for the 
constructing an edifice in which to lodge the pri-* 
soner. * Let it run,' said he, ^ in a straight line, 
from wall to wall of this angle of the fort : let 
mne rooms be formed in front, and let the re- 
maining space, to the extremity of the ahgle^ be 
occupied by a garden, in which he may recreate 
himself, and find in the open air some allevia- 
ticm to the severity of his confinement/ Whert 
tbe'building^ is completed, I will myself come and 
give him pBOssession.' 

These orders migbt ^ pdssib^ be given by A^ 
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cear to deceive thecommaaadaiit respecdag hit 
real purpose.; or. a di£erent object m^ht occupy 
his thoughts : this edifice, in the opinion of iBaay^ 
was designed for Catherine. Peter paidon^ more 
more visit to the prince before he<]piitted Schius- 
selburgy whence he returned to Petersburg. No 
one suspected the extraordinary, enterpirisd in 
iwhich he was engaged, nor the interview so re- 
jcently p^t. The prince of Holsteini when iiv» 
formed by his nephew of his visit to Schlussel- 
burgj counselled him to send Ivan, together with 
Ihs family, ioto Germany. To avoid suspicions 
of his intentions, the czar affected to approve this 
^vice.; but, for the ^esent, contented himself 
with removing the prince to Kexhohn, a fortress 
J>uilt on a small island^ in the Ladoga lake, and ^ 
nearer to the capital. j 

The unfortunate Ivan, on his passage to this 
place> nearly escaped being wrecked^ by one oi 
those summer storms, that, suddenly rising, daU'- 
gerously aptate the lake. 

The hopes of Catherine received daily accession 
from the imprudence of her husband, whose de- 
signs: against her, though known but in part, em- 
boldened her to dare every thing for their preven* 
tioB. Dismissed to Peterhoft,^ she passed her 
.days in one of its most retired apartments^ idbiere 
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she meditated the dethronement of Peter : hat 
erenings were devoted to the company of an ad^ 
herent, converted hj her favour into an intrepid 
conspirator. 

The power of the czarSj like all despottsmS} is 
weaUy founded : resting on the opinions and pre- 
judice* of the governed, it requires to poise it a 
steady hand : change of manners, and a broken 
succession, had rendered revolutions in Russia 
not mon difficult Uian sudden. The foreign na- 
tivity of Peter enhanced his danger, which his at- 
tention to foreign Interests, to the prejudice of the 
empire, contributed to augment. 

Catherine had the address, since die removal of 
Poniatofsky, to preserve in the eyes of the cour- 
tiers an apparent fidelity to the memory of his at- 
tachment : the new predeliction with which she 
consoled herself was concealed firom the know- 
ledge of hei most intimate Mends. M. de Breteuil^ 
in the persuasion of her constancy, degraded hig 
dignity as embassador, by charging himself with 
her correspondence with the Pole : even princess 
DasMtoff, while plotting with Orlolf, was ignorant 
of his interviews with the empress ; one of the 
most ingenious of whose women, and the least 
■cmnulouB. contrived to manage the connection. 
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education than to nature and fortune^ wad distin- 
^tiisked for courage and manly beauty. For these 
advantages he bad been selected from a post ia 
ihe artillery, while hb brothers remained soldieri 
in the guards, as aide-de-camp to cotmt Peter 
Scbuvalofi*, grand-master of the artillery, a vain 
and pompous man. The handsome and gallant- 
aide-de-camp wa^ favoured by one of the finest 
women of the couc^, the priocessKourakin, whose 
husband took umbrage at the condescension of 
the lady : the, ptesuming OrlofF was, in conse- 
qiience, banished from the presence of his mis- 
tress, and threatened with a journey to Siberia* 
This adventure becoming notorious, reached the. 
retreat of Catherine, whose curiosity was excited 
to see the hero, whom, though at first unknown 
to him, she found means to console for his loss. 
This mysterious interview was succeeded by several 
others, which led to the development of more- 
important purposes. Orloff was, by his imperial, 
mistress, initiated into the particulars of the 
conspiracy formed against the czar, of which he, 
became an active and zealous memben By hi^ 
nfieans, his brothers,, several ofiicers, and some 
cojupanies of the guards, were, without under-.^ 
standing the extent of die project, won over to 
give it their support. The liosntiousness of Ca« 

vol.. 11- ' 
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Senile, odious and insaliable, was not confined 
to Oih4Fi but she knew Iiow to dktxsgtii^ ta^ 
knts and Btmaess, and in whom to confide hst 
daring filaas. Seated on Ae thi one, she Iieeame 
die invisible, but |K>werfi^ princi|»I of dxe fac*« 
tioa« fi»ntttd agaumt tbe c^ar. To the con^kacy 
of Bestuchefi^ supported by Us nep&ev Ae^ 
prince of Volkonskj, united widi count Ptetfl, 
another was added, ^ which, die prkicees Da^ 
Hofi^ a girl only eighteen yeaivol^' age, was the 
most acme and spirited tneinbeF. Of the&e fac« 
lione, who acted in unkon, dtoogh wi<&<mt Ae 
tfogni&ance of each odier^ Cadierine wae the ani^ 
mxting spirit. 

The prificese, a widows but lately returned 
iftoni Moscow, where she had been h^d as m 
el3e by her hu^liand, wae deetked by herfamilf 
Hso supphnt her sister in Ae affeetioBS^of Feter : 
whether the tady disdained an impetki conquest^ 
<or whether the milStary^ taste of Ae 6zar^ mfk* 
mated to liquor, and rendered gross tvy^ the fumes 
of tobacco, rendered hint insensible> to her 
iSiarms, it is certain the project fk8Eed. To Ca- 
therine the princess became more acceptable: itt- 
trigtie and the study of letters^ unifed them 5 ac- 
cording in their talents, and in therf pursuits, Aey 
passed whole day^ togeidfrer, Olr-Ae dSsttrissssF^:^ 
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«lie empf e9$ to PcfferfaofF, her Mftid routed ft 
Pcitei^llrg, the more etfecttatty ta seih^ k^. A 
correspmidezice ^raa k^pt up tetW8eft dieni» ki 
wkbh the empress wad kifetiAed t( idt &s( {»M!^ 
ti in t%e court and city, with the me^sares propinr 
to liAopfrin eircumtenting'die design^ ef dM ecaf* 
Odier ixlotives, added to her friendship for ftfe 
*em{)ress, ihight posrffely ecnftWite ta irthnate Ate 
2eal cff thi^ fair and youthfifl compk^tdr t jed(Ml 
x>f the elevation that atsraited her sister> die uiAfeil 
lAtere^ dnd authority of het family prolrl^d ii^ 
Suffitfeht td divert het' frttfti * csttise in* nAikb, dft 
|!riitre mover, her mAMm Wis farfei^ested. t)tnL 
Xttg her re^^errce at Mc^ot^ she had! studied the 
idtiguages 5 v^ite, cottver saitt '^ith the #riting4 
of foreign n^ions, she had learned' td tcnUetnti 
the igiioranc^ and grossftess of her own; Toutt^, 
atdeftt, inetperieitced, constidus df tafent, arid in* 
tottcated widi vaiiSty, th&' aspirei t6 Ae^ glory of 
Cdnductfeg^ a revohitrotf, Btated the rfet^itttntent of 
het finiily, defied danger, and dcspisi&rf deadi. 

Her taste for the literature' of Frattbe had feeeii 
iattered arid conflr rfied by Odart, a Pieimontese, 
11*0 lA stearch of foitttne had come m Pet^i^ 
bffrg, and who had enlisted himself in the sitite 
tt fttG prineess. Wit and a turn- fbr xnfrigui^ 
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were the characteristic^ of thid man ; qualities 
whiph endeared him to his patroness, who extolled 
him to the empress as^ a superior genius, and a 
man to whom she was principally indebted for her 
acquirements. Catherine, hj these eulogiumsj 
was induced to desire his services, and to confer 
on him the title of her private secretary. From 
this office he was raised to die honour of her con- 
fidence : a witness ,to the Indignities she suffered 
from the czar, he perceived in his overthrow th^ 
ooily means for her escape > hc^w this was to be 
accomplished, and by whom would the attempt 
be hazarded, became the subject of his medita- 
tions. He perceived at once the dangers and the 
difficulties in which the project was involved ^ 
but tiches and honpurs opposed themselves on 
one side to punishment and death on the other : 
avarice, the darling passion of Odart, was not 
long in adjusting the balance. He addressed him^ 
self to the princess, who had anticipated his ideas* 
and who received with exultation the aid which 
his talents promised. 

The conspirators, intoxicated with flattering 
hopes, promised themselves fronx. -their succesa 
the most brilliant recompence. .While the views 
4>f die secretary terminated in the acquisition oi 
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trealtfa, the princess aspired to a more dazzling 
reward : glory was her idol, which required for 
its gratification the gaze of an admiring worlds 

For the execution of the conspiracy liiuch yet 
was wanting ; soldiers, money, and above aU a 
cliief, who, by his name and authority, might' 
give dignity to their measures, and whom, ac- 
custome<3 to manage the court and direct its in« 
trigues, no obstacles might discourage, no diss^' 
pointments dismay. The attention of the faction- 
was turned, as men proper for their purpose, on 
the hetman Cyril Razumofisky, and count Ntkita 
Ivanovitch Panin. 

The influence enjoyed by the former during 
the reign of Elizabeth, the familiarity of fhe czar, 
which be had the art of preserving, the post which 
he held, one of die first in the empire, his im- 
mense riches, and liberality towards the troops» 
secured his ascendancy at court, and his popularity 
in the army. He had little esteem for Catherine^ 
nor did he appreciate her powers, but he'adherei} 
with fidelity td his former party. Having ap» 
plauded the designs commiinicated to him by the 
princess, he assured her, without seeming to take 
a direct part inihe conspiracy, that in case cf 
necessity die might rely, on his concurrence. 
When, a lew-days alterwards^, Orloff endeafroured 
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tp aowul tot f>» the ■ut)ject, hf gave him tvtij 

muovngvximi ut «6pgH&e the »use of Catherine 
igaimtt tm hwdMB4> wliUe ht intimated that her 
adherenta wight M&^a^ ob hi* «s^tanc«. TAe 
beOean, pleated ynth the nfing factions, and 
neTttally <t«tenauiad to pre thepi his support, 
kefrt t^ aacrrt bpth of Qrl^ ynd the prii;cQS6, 
who had not yet cwfi^ th^r vi«ws tp eafh ottwr- 
Hp went yef /anhcr ; agicmhUsg hh friepds otQ 
du iiutan^ wilbaut prcfieely jjifwiiiing ^mo of 
vhat was pasaiog, he hintef! tp theco a pl^ ripfn- 
ing among the tzogpl for the dithron^mem of ijie 
czar J to this he added* that in t}i4tf if^l^ff to 
4M3tfe themselmp itf ile«iderj> m> al^nwtlve 
ipmld pTolffibly ttmm, bwt tP b«Plpe the f9fc«j 
iastiumwta or victijM ^ (Iw ?«j^^rKy. Ui» 
hearers apzjeiuly enquired pn That it wpul^ b# 
ynq^ for dwn t« detarmioei * Jpin i)t&)' rfl[di«4 
l^e hetnast ' the noment hl»tUitie» ctwupfmv ) 
I siU take caie to ssei^ to ea^ pf yi^ the ranli; 
Id which he h»» a title to as^. The hltod 
»crepi£ty ef imse obtevre peno^ is now med>" 
ttttng thebiowi let us m^tch for the iottaat i 
dtoald tliey succeedj it is for oht dextenfy to reap 
tlie fmit of theb tpiU. 3peak t Do^yeu fe«l your* 
sdm.diquaed to follow my «iampt« f'rr-OBtha 
•fittcfiaiKie'kere;nint«ally given aodrecfiivHlt 
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iuid tk^ tmedag broke mpin expecUUoa o£ die 
«v€nt# 

To bring mtr coont Panrn now became the 

business of the princess and secretary, who were 

^amesdjF recommended by Catherioe to suffer 

nothing to remain undone that might promote 

their purpoie ; aware of the weight which^ by the 

name and presence of the hetmao^ would in the 

commencement of the affair be thrown into the 

.^cale, she was notles^ aaxioue, for ensuring. it$ 

success,, to secure the experience and abiUty of 

Paaiin. It was he only who, by the arts of insio- 

nuation^. could moderate the impetuosity of th^ 

princess, inflame the hatred of Razumoffsky, dir 

meet die avarice of Odart^ and justify, in appear^ 

amre, the conspiracy^ By annexing to it the nam 

ef his pupil, tlie young grand-duke. Odart wa^ 

.commissioned to propose to Panin a concurrence ' 

with their des^ns ; when, prompted by a motive 

xnore powerful than the interest of Catherine, he 

readily promised all that was required of him* 

Prince Volkonsky, major-general of the guards^ 
was by an application from princess Dashkoff 
brought oyer to the party, in which the archbishop 
of Novogorod, just recalled from exile, andirritate4 
by his punishment, the sense of which its remis- 
sion was insufficient to efface, was also en^aged^ 
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The powerful engine of superstition was employ- 
ed by the prelate in aid of the conspirator* : the 
monks under his command isowed in the hearts 
of their disciples the seed of disloyalty, and taught 
them to consider their prince as the enemy of the 
national church. 

To secure a part of the troops, the princess 
Daskkoff, under pretence of paying her compli- 
ments to some officers of her acquaintance, visit- 
ed the barracks* It was there she was met by 
OrloflF, when a mutual explanation took place. 
The princess, flattering herself with having gained 
Orloff to her party, suspected not his connection 
with Catherine, or even that he was known to h^r t 
to her fancied acquisition, the brothers of Orlofi^ 
wkh many others long prepared by him for the 
purpose, were joined* 

* When Odart informed the empress of their suc-« 
cess, of which her lover had already apprised her, 
she was careful not to offend the vanity of the 
princess by appearing to have anticipated the good 
tidings. One only among the factious required 
.no management or prepossession. Glebofi> raised 
by the czar from the lowest form of chicane to 
.the office of procureur-general to the senate, ob- 
serving a host of foes uniting to attack his bene- 
^factor, a force which he believed he would be 
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unable to stem, determined to add cruelty to 

< * * • . . » 

treachery and ingratitude, and to join his interest 
to that of the conspirators : looking around Mm^ 
for an opportunity of effecting his .purpose, and 
having discovered the correspondence between 

_ • - ■ « 

Odart and princess Dashkoff, he hastened to 
proffer to them his services. 

Different measures, according to their different 
characters, were proposed by the conspirators for 
effecting their common purpose. Some were for 
seizing the person of the czar, at the palace of 
Peterhoff, at the conclusion of one of those festi- 
vals which it was the custom to celebrate on the 
anniversary of a favourite saint : others, more fe- 
rocious, insisted on his assassination in the midst 
of his courtiers. 

The succession, and the methods by which the 
place of the fallen prince should be supplied, be- 
came no less a subject of disputation. Catherine 
aspired to the vacant throne, and* was %upperted 
in her pretensions by Orloff and the princess. 
That she should be permitted to govern under the 
title of regent, was proposed by Panin, while that 
of emperor should devolve on her son. With this 
opinion the hetman Razumoffsky coincided. Pa- 
Bin had the courage to remonstrate with the em-' 
press on this subject, and to point out to her 
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of the great Peter, whi^ 9^ %f ^^ |a«£^t|^¥»% 
9« tfa# %>t of t^Mi tito)in«> «i4 olb^s ^r^ g^^TO^d 

tb^ pviftf on jo^ ai>4 ^.il^yi ^ i^i^xf^^kmg in 

W9i4 tfc^^ il b the ieQile;^9l: ^ j<mt spa^^ TMbw 

* 

tfeMK, yfWI «EWff(, y[h^ id i^ ^^t o| joiQr- 
efforts.* 

The coi?^ff*tP«:% ?»*¥* Viftf^ <fe« SflE¥ifi$. of 
tiuA ^ressjt revfi^^ie^ (or sojajMe^uny^ sii^l, Ck^n 
Ipff shiwy er^4 (S^thergie fiw^ ?i fe^ b?m9P?^|% 
sg^^ai^d ii^JiM^eji in ije^ecti^HV Y^^t^ mii^f 
i^immg tpwm^% ?anin» * C^f nt,* fii;^. cbh,^ € yoiw 
« WWjg i% £p^^^ Vpt my ^^tii»#ni|S: t^nmk 
1^1^^^ ]( feQK)(w, ^ Il^s^i^l n(»Llher9le ;^ 
90 \m9fiqfi2ija19A ^v^ tluam 9ft »9li U> W aw»re 
iksiU ptcntiikd the^ sue ^tDein«d|. ihej; case hiijt 
lUtde sbput the «rig»k o{ those V|: ndbom that gov. 
Tmin«3nlkadaiiqist0rQi^ 1i«]:9xe«. people wbir 
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bl<iMrxiothiiig but obedience^ even when the nilin|^ 
band presses heavily upon them. Mentchikoff, 
Biren, Munich^ afibrd proofs of this assertiop. It 
i^ not that I thus intend to reign ; no ! far from 
it ) lenity and justice, by which my actions shall be 
guided, shall leave no pretence for discontents 
but you, who talk to me of revolt and nmrmui) 
do you forget, that it is regencies that are most 
fertile in rebellion ? Had Peter HI. firmness to 
hold the reiHiof the empire,* would the present con* 
tptncy ever had birth ? You profess akrm for my 
aoix; would you then abandon him to the caprice 
df a £itfaer by whom he is disavowed, rather than 
iruet hiib to the afiection of a tender mother ? If 
I aispive to command, is it not for the welfare of 
my child ? U it not that I may be able to reconir 
pense those who, like you, aid me to defend him i 
Doi^tless they may rely on my lasting gratitude^ 
bu^ in order to testify it, must I not have power i 
That power I eacpect from you.' 

Pansn waa not shaken by this -artful address ^ 
opinions were divided, and no determined mea*> 
tores were fixed* The motive of Panin was su^ 
fietently apparent ; by placing hi^ pupil on the 
throne, he purposed to govern in' his name, and to 
hold the mcaoA place in the empire^ Catherine^ 
.^iidiose&iiDermMOt nothing escape4> gave hiin pri^ 
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▼ate assunmceftthat he should be appointed firsi 
minister, an engagement which was carefully #on«. 
cealrd from the other conspirators. 

Princess Dashkoff, Orlofi> and Odart, left tia. 
means untried for gaining Panin to Aeir purpose.; 
The sturdy preceptor resisted their joint efforts, till 
his ambition was assailed by a softer, but not, as 
at proved, less conquering passion. Love had en- 
listed in the service of Catherine the most intrepid 
of her adherents ; and love prepared for her an-, 
other victory. A beautiful female, only eighteen 
years of age, who becomes the member of a fac« 
rion, possesses powers of persua^n not difficult 
to appreciate : the vivacity, the talent, the spirit, 
of madame Dashkoff'^ made a powerful impression, 
on the passions of the statesman ; while frequent 
conferences on the subject of their common pro* 
ject had served but to fan the flame. It was not 
long before the princess became acquainted with 
the efiect of her charms : if she received the de* 
clarations of her antiquated lover with coldness, it 
^as'not to virtue that his difficulties were owing. 
Revenge succeeded in the heart of the preceptor 
to unrequited love ; while he seemed to derive, a 
pleasure in opposing himself to the views of the 
author of his disappointment. . Qdart only, per* 
iceiving the motive of Panin's resistances hastened 
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loinfoorm the princess, who confirmed to him tfa4 

tmth of his ccmjecture. In the fsOniliarity of con^ 

fidence> aiid in their mutual zeal for the success 

pf their schemes, madame Dashkoff suffered % 

detestable sophistry to violate delicacy, and to pre^ 

vail over the feeble remains of principle which, ixi^ 

a profl^te court, she had yet cherished. She 

was persuaded that virtue itself ought to yield to 

friendship, and that it accorded with the lieroism 

of her character to render her charms subserrient 

to her ambition. Convinced by arguments So 

contemptible, she assented* to whatever was pro*^ 

posed, and the obstinacy of Panin melted away in 

the fires of love*. 

* The conspirators thus agreed, determined on' 
the execution of their plan ; to effect whidi sol- 
diers, rather than chiefs, were wanting. •:: It be- 
came important to gain over the guards, by which 
measure the czar would be left defenceless. Thr^ 
cohipanies of. the regiment of Ismaibff were al- 
ready seduced; but these were insufficient for 

their purpose, and by money only cduH they hope 

■f* • ■ . 

*. This account is possibly a calumny. By many per- 
sons who attended the courts of Elizabeth, Peter III. and 
Catherine, it is affirmed that, whatever might be the ec- 
centricities of this lady, no imputations could, with jus- 
tice (though a widow at eighteen)i be thrown on her 
chastity. 



to eoanfil odttn. The empiesf » aeanrely capable 
•£ mMppoK^og Alt expences of litf Iiou8elioU# 
#oiBmii8jopcaA Odaft> in ccnccct wim the pnnccsifi 
Baahkoil^ toapftf &r asiqaphr to M. da Bretnil^ 
•o loag her CQttBdaot aod h«r 4tt(ie» vtd who vas 
pcepansg to kaire Petenbufg^ Awat e of a coiw 
ipfaacy oa fioot^ but ignorant of the spnn^ vhjch 
grm k aiQtHiQ» BiMiil doubted its SttecMSi and 
hiiifmnd to advance the sixty thousand rubles^ 
which CaAefise. demanded of the ting }m master 
But fming to woimd die empress by a focmal 
vcfiva^ and distrwstfiil of hex seccetaxy» whom ho 
legaided as an adventurer^ he studied for eirsK 
sion» and desired her majesty might be assiix<# 
ei^ that dfeo king of France would esteem the 
eppoitunity of aibeding her a proof of his adach* 
meut a pleasnre^ and that her request should be 
oonuBimicated to him without dehty* With^ dus 
message he sent the form of a note, which he 
Akw up to he xxipied by Catherine. Odax^ be^ 
Seving dttt the empress would not scmple ^ 
§oftm proposed by the embassador^ promised this 
to M. de Bretuil, fai her name. Catherine, o&nd- 
ed at the distrust implied by such a measure^ and 
the delay it would necessarily occasion, vouchr 
j^afed no reply. The embassador^ having waited 

• The French ixu'tiitter. 






<l»|ftk ^fifaPb nt ^m from TlHsm u^i fv^ 
w3b»$ the firai iir«r» of <jb4 $^^mB^ of tb^ conapU 
V9Al«fit flif his 4dfvt|iff> 91 fl^M^bi^ )>6w 1^^ 

in l;h^ fottotwiog I0t9«i( 

^ Tbt iiPlttnMi pmtdtftM iritt be ve^y nHid^ 

of «tber fiuppKfffe' 

The flttuodMol^ Citiimm wn n^ tbU iDPfn4M 
tenriUep Thci dretfi o{ tseachnf w fKSO^ApH hr 
which her deMgiukittlgblhQhctiBirad* the 9|pf% 
iMMfen pf » vi«^ of dedufmenkm^ i^ 9^h^ 
tkinfoffUfe^ b|[«twn9^^biimifeilbef wUb^^fkig( 

QMleta^tfiquifituite. ?«le& wafting w tb^ bi^ 

jfX he wa$ not iHimifKtfUL irf the unbi^qi^ Inm^ 
'v^^ b]r bis or(!|ein» had beea secretly hrpu^ to 
leterd>urg andlod^d in ^^dbecvre bouM^ vbffib 
isms% the^night, be rtcrivedinti^ &oimibe:e8«rA 
accompanied: by taro of bis ^onBiwo^^ 

The fleet destined to act ^gmiM DeW)ftiil hifti^ 
lOg completely ttjpujpped* one! ^niwo.rai^di^ 
at: OKMutadt, white the' o^or w»it$d sit. Tk9^ 
The. regiments by wbii^ thii expeiKniQa wat,^ 
he fidkKedvmeakeady in BttPlPfOibj nAfigb 
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Others were on the match to jcmi them : etrerjr 
thing was prepared for the invasion of Hcdstein.^ 
Peter was delighted with the idea of a conquest- 
by which he would be enabled to pay his Tes{>ects' 
to his friend and model) the Prussian monarclv 
whose enroy he treated with the moft extrava* 
gant adulation. The day for his departure was 
fixed by the czar on that following the festival of 
Paul and Peter^ which it was the custom to ceW 
brate at Peterhoff, and at the end of which it 
was planned that the empress should be arrested. 
Two days before the czar was Kurled from the' 
ti&rone, it is said that He held in his debadcH the 
fbllowing discourse : * Of what use are all those^ 
petty sovereigns of Europe ? What are they ? In 
future, I am resolved, there shall be in this part' 
of the world only three powers, Russia, Prussia, 
and France. The north shall be mine, the king 
of Prussia shall have Germany, and the' rest 
shaU belong to France ?' * But why,' observed* 
a courtier, * is France put by your majesty into the 
division ?' — ^ Oh! yes,' replied the czar, * France 
also is a great nation.' 

' The friends of Catherine, informed of all that' 
passed in the court, were vigilant to defeat its* 
purposies : while Peter remained ignorant of their* 
designs, they watched for the moment of action^ 
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a moment which chance accelerated. Waiting m 
indolent security the feast at Peterhoff, the efn- 
peror had repaired to Oranienbaum, his country 
palace, to pass a few days, accompanied by some 
of the most beautiful women of the court. Scan- 
dalous and absurd reports were propagated on this 
occasion, which served to increase the partisans 
of Catherine, and to excite against her husband 
new disgusts. It had been first determined by 
die conspirators to seize the czar on his return 
to Petersburg, but, in a new deliberation, it wasr 
agreed that delay might occasion danger, and thai 
'their plan might be executed with an equal pro^- 
'spect of success on the arrival of the emperor at 
)Peterhoffl 

This project, so well concerted, in which each 
'of the parties concerned reBed ho less on the fide^ 
lity of his adherents than on his own courage and 
firmness, was suddenly and unexpectedly revealed; 
'A discovery, not efiected by chance, but by a ca* 
price of fortune, emboldened rather than discou* 
raged the conspirators, and, by precipitating dieif 
movements, secured their success. By anrexoes^ 
of precaution) a person had been commissionea 
\>Y madanie DashkofFand Odart to watch die stepe 
of the chiefs of the revolt, that> on the detectioi* 
of treachery, instant measures of vengeance and 
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security loight be adopted* Fa5sick» a lieulenant;^ 
had gained the soUieirs of a company of guards 
to which he belonged : one of these men» upon 
a supposition of the concurrence of hi3 captain^ 
simply demanded of him on what day they were 
10 ta^e up anns against the czar i The captain 
Mrprisedy yet dissembling^ answered the soldier 
ia va^^ teflQi^ by which he^ drew from him the 
tecretj a disclosure which he instantly reported 
tp the chancery of the regiment* Passick> at 
luoe in iim evemng9 the hour of the discovsryi 
l^ei^g put under an arr^t,, wrote with his pexu:il 
OH a K9»p ^ paper«. in a room wher« he wa$ 
fflreri^mlf tjam^^ ^^ fi^llpwing sentence :* Fro* 
ceed this instant to execution, or we are undone/ 
Tbe 4pyi who watcbe4 his mi^ionat presei»ted 
Um^ s^ the dk>or. Fassickt to whom he was vm^ 
kmwni percennog every thing must be hazarded^ 
gare him the biUet^ wi;^ a^diarge to convey it 
speedily to the hetman Razumofllky, by whom 
br wouU be weU recompensed^. The man 
haatened to fsmc^ss Dashkoff, and put into her 
hmi the f^per« Faniu) by accident, . entered at* 
the «amf moment. The princess was instantly^. 
detetmined by the advice of, the soldier, obsenr- 
ing tb(tf> however w^ ought be the czar, they 
had no odier i^eaai of safety ; diould time be al» 
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lawcd him fcpr d^fence^ tbtdr nsia vra$ ia«tIuUe«- 
Panioy larhether deficieut in courajre amt activity^ 
or doubtful of the success of th« enterprise^ op^ 
posed this rea30oiQg» znif after deciartng his re« 
solutioo to take till the next day to deliberate on 
the measures proper to be pursued, withdrew. 

The ;\geiits pf die princess^ had* in thi9 meaa 

time, apprised the conspirators of what had hap*^ 

peoed* On the departure of Pamni the youthful 

heroine,t dressed in, man's apparel, issued out ti» 

yom an tSbe ffe^n bridge Orloff and bis fneuds, 

vbon^ 9^9 bad been in the habit of meeting thw^ 

^sgnif^ Tbes9 ffhf fi^i^^ |ip ks$ uaeai^y thaa 

Imf elf;i 4p4 eqii^f mgnt for ti^ ^^^tS^n o£ 

t^ plot : » deiay till the morrow ^ppe^ad U^ 

tibfm ^ VKfBB^f^ ^i^ tbe mist fatal cpnse* 

qo^nces. The period &7^ on for aoion was in 

^ «}epcp of the nigbtf before thf cear had 

btei) allawf^d time f(^ preventiott» or tfie people 

to arm in hi3 d^Ei^ce* Orlofft hi$ broths, aisd 

ft friepid^ hastened to tb^ barraiis to prepare th^ 

afiildi^T^ for tb^ JEpgr^^V v^i^ ^ secop4 bjcotb^r 

;^:<;4Bpt^ "^^ p^iUu)^ <;pupums3ion of peeking th^ 

^prans 80; Pelt#rhvC 

^atbei450, rnwkr pr^twee of leavinj^ Ae ap^rt-. 
l»9Rlii free for ib^ approadiaig f ^asti ted retire^ 
to a wmiP^s-lmi^e xtmote frwuiie 9rf99iatim«» 
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at the foot of which runs a canal communicate 
ing with the Neva. Here she had caused to be 
fiisteaed, as without design^ a small boat, that 
occasionally factUtated die visits of her favourites^ 
and which in an extremity might aid her escape. 
Orloff, having entrusted to his brother a key of 
diis summer-housej instructed him in the methods 
of rendering it useful ; while the princess Dash- 
koff charged him with a note to engage the em* 
press to join them wkh speed* 

It was two in the morning, when Catherine^ 
ignorant of what was passing) and lulled in a pro- 
found sleep, found herse'BF suddenly roused by a 
soldier to whose person she was a stranger, and 
who stood by the side of her bed : * Your majesty,* 
said he^ ' neglecting inhis'haste to deQver the note^ 
^has not a moment t^ lose -, arise, get ready and fol- 
h>wme.' Having t^us spoken, he instantly disap** 
peared. The empress, astonished and terrified^ 
called her favourite woman ; having dressed in 
haste, mey disguised themselves so as to be un- 
known to the sentinels. Scarcely were they pre* 
pared when the soldier returned, from whom they 
learned that a carriage awaited them at the-garden 
gate. They found there a coach which, by the 
princess Dashkoff, had been kept in readiness; 
under pretence of a rural excursion, at Ae house 
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^ one of her peasants a few miles from Peter- 
koff, and for which Alexey, die brother of Oilofl^ 
i^d sent a comrade. 

Catherine! ^^th ^her attendants having entered 
the carriage, the reins were seized by Alexey^ 
who set off at full speedf One of the horses^ 
^eing over driven, suddenly stopped and. felL 
They. were compelled to alight, while Alexey, 
with his companion, employed every effort to 
cheer the animal, but in vain. The distance 
from Petersburg was still considerable ; the dan^ 
ger and confusion in the midst of the darkness 
became every moment more fr^htful. In .this 
dilemma, they determined to proceed on foot, but 
had not walked far when they fortunately es- 
pied a light country cart. The brother of Orlo£f 
seized on the horses, the empress mounted, and 
they set off as before. Another carriage was pre- 
sently heard, rattling after them with unusual 
rapidity ; in it was Orloff, who, calculating the 
moments, was alarmed at the delay of the emr 
press : he no sooner perceived them than, crying 
out that they waited only for her, he drove on, 
without staying for a reply, to receive her at Pe» 
tersburg. Catherine, nearly exhausted by anxiety 
and fatiguef, yet ^commanding herself enough to. 
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a tedate tttd ttanqnift air> reatihed tlw^ cltjr 
^ flutes ID iShr mocniog (July 9» )7^2)< 

She proceeded immediately to die <}oarter e£ l3ie 
Ifinafiloff gtnrdg^ of wkidi three compamea had 
been ^wam ^mx to her psorty : but they weve not 
pets^edy by the chiellKrf the con^iracy, td teate 
Ae bamicty tilt the la^ppearance of the en^f^^ 
lest pTccipibtbtf shoald nna thdr plan. At die 
•fftport of herarrrrat, thlity of the sid^ieiVi hsSf^ 
4dt«96<d) ran out to reeeive her ttddi dioatB of jojp. 
iUanned it t%€ smalfeied^ d( the tmt^ktf, dti€ he-* 
ritaied far a momefitY aiM af k«g(h a^ured^ f h^m^ 
in a tftms3bm nice, ^That she ha^b«eft Anven, 
by her danger to* the a^comi^ ef ai$kitig A^ a^ 
ai9tan€ie; Aat har d^ad^^tog^Afei' i^th'thaf of'h^ 
aoQi had^b^en decreed' by #ie c2ar fiiat very nighfi 
Aat ftght had beeift ket 6nVf xneaiMf of edc^pe; 
»d tlM her coiifidettce kv thefai aftadtoen^had led 
her te^ ptif herself i^to- their baiids (^ ]6er m^ 
ditora trembl^f^ wUli' in^gftt^oi^y aiM ^(ftt tlo^ d!d 
ifi her Aifeiice* 

'Cheir e^n^ple^ widr Aat ef the^fifeiMaii the&l 
cobfleli who presetttly jeSire*' theitiP^ cdfecied 
others, vAt(fi ttShfcmi^^y floated abottt di^ 
empress frf great^ liambei^i rfnd witfi one cdnserff 
decfaj^her $^vi^n$ign« Th« elfeplam ef ^ n 



tBKot uox^ tttHHrdiatgiy •usmoncd^ si crucifix Mm 
Icbdaoi fcom ibe altar, on wkidi the oach of the 
^oops was lecdTcd. Amidst the tixmult somt 
"Voices were heaxd prodauxung Csidtatidcie tcgeitf) 
h^ these weve overbome by tide threats of Orlofi^ 
sutd d^ more numerotts. cries «£ ^ Long Etc tbe 
^n^Ress: 

The Simeonofskj and the Preobaginsly had 

already inntated die ismaOoffg^rds: the officers 

placed themsdves wkh docility atdirlieaiiof their 

€(iaipanies> a^ if par-engaged in "At jAoL Two 

^atf bad the courage tx> (band out, and these were 

instantly arrested. Among those wha had been 

^ganned otcF} mayor Ischapejoff zai fieictenant 

]Poosizteiii were only wantisq;^ to whom the eflft* 

press sent an order of arrest^ ceUly ohsenriog she 

)ad8o£aetheru9e£ordtenx. While priaeess Dadb» 

ka^tbe betmait^ and other nobles and officers nek 

eoained about GatfaaKine, and completely seemed 

iheregiuscQts of guards (>rlaff ran: to that o£ the 

artitkry^ to draw it to the aid c£ tfaeempcesst Gu^ 

though treasurer of the corps, and beloved bytlie 

SBtHerSf. tbey gwanimonsiy refiasedv to SqUowj' Hun^ 

insisting OS- seeii^ the <»rdts9:ol dm gssneralYitt^w 

bofs;. The general'had^beswfar some time £y««Mn^ 

Mf r«gardod by Catbariiiie^ Intf &av»ig obstfuved 

1st hk» 4 prol^loo a»stei« iQ^attoDr hev »&6p« 
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cfhh <ngagmgm ihc ietolt, ^he hadnot ventured 
to confide to him her phns. When a friend of 
Orloff appeared, with a command iSrom her tasb^ 
joBty to the general to jcun her at die barracks, at 
the head of his regiment, he asked, with surprise^ 
if the emperor wis dead? The messenger, wtth-r . 
out answering the question, repeated Hs order^ , 
when Villebois, confounded, repaired alooe to the 
barracks. On finding Catharine surrounded by a 
crowd of people, he perceived at once what was 
required of him \ but, withheld by his fidelity to 
the czar, or distrustful of the success of the em- 
press, he iioentured to hint to her the obstacles she 
had yet to surmount, and which he declared she 
ought to have foreseen. ' I sent not for you^* 
8ud she, haughtily interrupting him, ' to enquire 
what I ought to have foreseen, but to demand 
how you intend to act ?'— * To obey your majesty/ 
replied Villebois in confusion, and departed to 
put himself at: the head of his regiment, and to 
deliver the arsenals to the adherents of Cathe* 
rine. 

All these advantages were attained Mathin two 
hours. The empress already beheld herself sur- 
rounded by two thousand warriors, and a large 
prof)ortion of the inhabitants of Petersburg, who 
mechamically follow^ -the soldiers. By the ad- 
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ynce of the hetman, she repaired to the church of 
JCasan, where every thing had been prepared for 
her reception. As she passed along^ attended bj 
a niunerous suite^ the windows and door« were 
crowded with spectators^ who mingled their ac« 
clamations with the shouts of the troops. The 
archbishop of Novogorod, arrayed in his sacer-i 
dotal robes, accompanied by a train of priestSj to 
whom long beards and hoary l\eads gave a ve- 
nerable, appearance, waited at the altar to receive 
her, placed on her head the imperial crown, andf 
in a load voice, proclaimed her^ under the name of 
Catherine IL sovereign of all the Russias ; de- 
claring at the same time the young grand-duk^ 
Paul Petrovitch, to be her successor. A TV Deum 
.was then chanted, accompanied by the shouts of 
the multitude. 

The empress, after the ceremony, proceeded to 
the palace, so lately occupied by Elizabeth* The 
gates virere thrown open to the people, who, dur- 
ing several hours, flocked thither, and, falling on 
their knees before Catherine, took the oath of ai- 
legiance. 

The conspirators, in the mean time, were un- 
wearied in their visits to the several quarters of 
the town, which they put in a state of defence : 
every-where a guard was stationed and cannons 
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fhodA vMk lifted n^atdies, mthout my o^po^ 
mAoner iqtem^tkm. Prince George of Hoi* 
Iteia^ unefe to the ^empefOTj having Teatured out 
widi a £ew faithlul adhefetits^ was ^uirotiiided 
and compelled lo surrender^ lead^ with insults^ 
and dragged to prison, whence, a£ler some hoursy 
lie was delivered by the empress, whp had Um 
hept under an arrest in his own house* 

VfbUe the partisans ef Cadierine trkimpliod 
wiAout resistance, the czar remained ignorsmt 
ti all tiiat was pasting, of which none of his fri^ids 
Had ^ught of infomnng him* One man only^ 
Brestoi, a £dreigner, who owed to Peter his for- 
tune, had 1^ courage to prove his grateful fi^ 
delity : he jgave to a domestic, whom hedisguided 
as a eountryman, a writt^i paper, wi& orders to 
deliyer it into the hands of the czar. The mes« 
senger chanced to pass just as the conspirators 
were f>lacing a guard on tlie Kalinka bridge^ 
ever the Fontanka, which, in going out on that 
aide ot the city, it is necessary to cross. Having 
escaped their notice, he proceeded rapidly to Ora- 
nienbaum, which, on his arrival^ he found the 
emperor had quitted; upon this inldligence he 
hastened, on in quest of him to Peterboffl 

Every circunistance seemed to concur in favour 
of the revolution. On the road to Peterhoff, at 
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wmc distance from Pttenbiug^ a K^ment waa 
encionped of sixteen hundxed meiit wholly uiic(»'- 
nected vidi the revolt ; on the tidii^a of whicfay 
> k was &azed» diey wonld be ordeKd bj the czar 
io hreak up their casnp, and join his HobtBig 
troops. Measures were scarcely planned to avcst 
thia catastn^iey when the oolonel of the regimen^ 
whom a>n£used reports had reached of what was 
paaaing in thedtjr, a[^[)eaved at Petersbuxg. The 
emtapiratnfs, siinonndingfaimy spoke widi midm* 
daam of thdr enterprise, of its beneficiid pui- 
pmt and. probaUe success* The colonel, con« 
vinced by their arguments, or overpoweved by 
their solicitude, letunied to surrender his regiment 
to the empress. While haranguing his men for 
diia purpose, anoider from the czar commanded 
bis presence and die aid of hia troops : the soldiers, 
ccHifoundedf cried out unanimously, they no ledger 
acknowledged the authority c^ Peter ^ having said 
which, they began their march to join the re* 
vdter^ 

Before the close of the day, Catherine was in 
posses^n of fifteen thousand choice troopa: 
die city was in a state of defence, order prevailed, 
and no blood had been shed. Her interest had 
been principally promoted in consequence of a re« 
port, spread by her adherents on every «ide, that 
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she liad> together with her son, been destined to 
^deatfa by the czsuTi on that very day ; a rumour 
.ret^nved without proof, and believed without in- 
vestigation. Catherine, when arrived at the pap- 
iace, sent instantly for the young grand-duke ; a 
detachment, headed by a trusty officer, was dis- 
|>atched forthe purpose. The prince, who had been 
irtquently told of the designs of the czar against 
him, was, on awaking in the midst of the soldiers, 
•seized with terror. He was carried in the arms 
-of Panin to his mother^ who, leading him into the 
•balcony, held him up to the people, whose accla- 
niatbns were redoubled at the sight* 

A rumour was on a sudden spread through the 
mukitude that Peter IIL was no more, and tk^ 
.the procession ^th his body was then passing. 
. To the shouts of the people succeeded on this re- 
port the mosEt profound ^ence. Several soldiers, 
covered withlong black clokes and bearing tordies 
^ in their hands, now appeared on each side a coffin, 
over which hung a pall, preceded by priests, chant- 
ing litanies as the procession moved forward, 
while the crowd fell backjespectfuUyon either side. 
It was not doubted afterwards, that this moek 
tragedy was a stratagem of the conspirators for 
deceiving the people, and appalling the friends of 
ihe cflsar. 
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The principal nobles, the greater part of whom 
had no share in the conspiracy, on learning its suc-^ 
cess at thehr rising in the morning, resorted to the 
palace> where, compelled by interest to disguise 
their feeMngs, they did homage to the empress. 

A council was next held by die heads of hev 
faction^ ^who, to profit by the dispositions of the 
Army, resolved to mat^h immediately against the 
czar.* To secure in die mean time Cadierine 
from danger, and calm the fears of the soldiers 
on her account, they conducted her to an old pa- 
lace, built with timber, facing a large open plain^ 
which they surrounded widi troops. Towards 
noon the empress, assured of Petersburg, caused 
a manifesto, which' had been secredy printed, to 
be distributed dirough die city. A notificadoU' 
was next delivered to die foreign ministers, ap-> 
pointing the day of their admittance to court, to 
present.their compliments of congratulation to die- 
• empress; 
' During these transactions, Catherine, decorated 
With die insignia of the order of St. Andrew, ha« 
bited in the uniform oi the guards (borrowed for 
the occasion of Taliezin, a young officer), and 
mounted on horseback, ro3e through the ranks,' 
accompanied by the princess DashkofF, similarly 
apparelled. It was. at this instant that Potemkini 
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m jchA mij sixteen years of age^ atid esugOL in 
the raiment of horse-guards^ pttcsimf^ the h»t 
of the empress wkhout a plume^ rede up and 
with great gallantry ofiered to h^ his cmn. His 
horse» accustomed to form into a ^uadma, could 
not for some time be made to quit the side <tf i&at 
en which Catherine was mounted^ whb observed 
with admiration the grace and courage with whioh 
die restive animal was managed by his rider. 

The troopS) supplied with beet and brandy, ex« 
pressed tbebr satisfaction in the presence of tfadr 
sovereigni .by reiterated shouts and other marks 
of vociferous joy. In this tumult a regiment of 
cavalry, in which the czar^ while yet grand-duke, 
had senrcd as a colonel, and whidi on his acces- 
sion to i3nt throne he had ineo#pohiSed wi(& the 
guards, was observed to iabe ifto patt. The offi^ 
cers having refused to Catherine the oiAb of alle* 
giance,; had been pu£ undei" arrest, aiidrq>)aced 
by those of another regiment : the sullen silence 
6f these honest and grateful soldiers^ eontra^d 
the noisy hitemperaiice of their venal feUdws^ 
Nothing being apprdieiided fiom so smaH a j^rty^ 
fhe troops began their march against the czar. 
The empress, near an open window^ dineA in*irieif 
of the soldiers and the people, whom cuiioflty 
had brought before the palace. 
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Peter r^naiiied yet uasuspickms of aB dat 
pi ii oing ; luUed into a &tal security, he had m tbs 
Aomiiig ordered the arrest of an officer^ who^ 
£athfal'to his interest, had the ptetiedii^ evening 
hastened to inform him of what was on foot. He 
had, with his mistressj his farouritos, and the wo* 
men of die court, set out from Oranienb^um, in 
a cala^ for Peterhoff, to be present on the fes* 
tiYal of the ensuing day. The carriage of the 
czar, attended by others, proceeded rapidly, whik 
the company within amused themsdVes with the 
idea of their expected pleasure. In the nndst of 
this thoughtless mirth, Gudoritcb, the general 
9Me-de»camp, who had galloped forward, was per* 
ceived returning at full speed. He had been met 
dn die road by a chamberlain of the empiesa, 
omiing on foot to his masto:, to inform him of 
her escape, and the perplexity which had in con^ 
sequence filled the palace of Peteihofi. Gudo^ 
vitch, who had turned back at this intelligence^ 
as he approached the carriage of the czar, called 
to the driver to stop. Peter surprised, and some- 
what angry, enquired if he was mad i The aide- 
de-camp, coming close to the calash, whispered 
acme words in his ear. Th^ czar changed ccv 
lour, appeared agitated, alighted from the carriage, 
and drew Gudovitch aside, to interrogate him 
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wMi more freedom; Having thus done, Be re- 
tvmed^ hamded the ladies from the calash> and 
pointing out to them a gate of the park through 
which they might join him at the front of the pa- 
hce, resumed his seat with some of his courtiers^ 
and drove oiF with speed. 

On hi^ arrival at Petethoff, he ran to the pavi-^ 
lioB which Catherine had occupied, and in his 
confusion sought minutely for her. Every per- 
son was distracted by his questions, but from none 
could be gain satisfaction. The sagacious fore-^ 
ftaw already the extent of this misfortune, but, 
not daring to increase the alarm, continued silent. 
His mistress, with the ladies, proceeded through, 
die garden walk, ignorant of the motive which 
had induced the otar to leave them oh the road. 
' Now»' cried he aloud, on perceiving the coun* 
tess— * now, Romanovna, will you believe me i 
Catherine has escaped F I told you there was no«» 
thing of which she was not capable.' 

Some boors, returned from Petersburg, were 
in the mean while relating to a group of valets 
what they had witnessed in the city : the domes* 
tics whispered among themselves respecting this 
intelligence, which they ventured hot to disclose 
either to their master to his courtiers. A 
glgoipy distrust prevailed around 5 it seemed as 
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if ev^ heart presaged the fate that impended. 
Hie czar^ ccmfbunded and dismayed^ forbore to 
n^ke farther enquiry respecting events of which 
no one dared to give him information.- 

In the midst of tins dreadful stiUnessj a country- 
man made his vfray through the afirighted group, 
and having bow^ his bodyy in the accustomed 
form of salutation, drew from his bosom, with* 
out uttering a wotd, a sealed note,.ii^hich he pre- 
sented to Peter. Hiis man was the> domestic du^ 
patched by Bressan* • The czar ran^ hisej^e hastily 
over the paper, and then read its contents aloudy 
by which those statiding round him were informed, 
that ah insurrection had broken out in the mom- 
ing at Petersburg, that the troops had taken arms 
in favoiur of- Catherine, that she was about to be 
crowned in the chtirch of Kasan, and that the 
people took part Math the soldiers. • 

These tidings appeared to affect the^ czar with 
considerable depirfesMon r* his cdurtiers vainly en- 
dcfavbured to clveer his spirits, . and to communi- 
•cate to him a courage of whidi diey were not 
themselves possessed. Votontzoff^ the chancel- 
lor, observed, that it was probable, holrever Ca* 
therine might try to fzh. the flame, this fermenta- 
tion^might prove but of sl^ht consequence ^ thatf 
with periniesion from th^ c2dr) he would hasteipc: 
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-to Fetersburgi iind ^gage to brmg b^ with 
him Ae emptesa. Fetet, witliout faesimiony ac« 
cepted this msh propotfti, and At diaticellor de« 
parted to execute his engagement* 

On entering the palace^ Votontieoff found Ca-* 
Chetine surrounded by a multitude, in &e act of 
4oihg homage } he had fietertheles» the temerity 
-to rqpresiefit fo lier die <tAnger to which he believed 
^e exposed herseif : "^ Tctti may/ ^aid he, ^ taaA&m^ 
have some success bttt It vnU he of short dtira^ 
tion* Is it acting i^6ly to tnl^«o Ae bGnd 2eal 
of imptiident friendsi fbt the Stfke of diaring with 
them a itiometitary trttmph? Is it prudent to 
-make of your huiJ>afid a mortal enemy i WIxy 
tike Up armsy ^h€h, by your superior mind, and 
die gentleness of pitsuasion, you can with ease 
^Attain all that yon desfare ? Ilie Tegimeifts erf' die 
guards compose not the whole a^my, and of the 
Russian empire die ihhalntants of Petersburg 
are but an incoasid^able part/ To this'harmgue^ 
Catherine esdmly replied ;—^^ Too see how it is ^ 
I do nothing ; I yield but to the ardent <sensib»- 
lity of the empire/ Vorontxoff, who perceived 
the crowd every instant increasing, and who, ill 
the looks of those ardund hhn, read die cbnio- 
quences with whicSi his fers&tfStMCe might ht 
attended^ ibrgol w^ hk dOty bis boist to ia$ 
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master, and, yieldn^ to the torrent, in his tuiii 
took the oaths of allegiance : < I will serve you in 
the council, madam,' added he, 'but I am useless 
in the field. My presence may be ofiensive to 
those who heard me address you: that I may 
avoid exciting jealousy, I intreat to be allowed tp 
jremain in my house, under the guard of a trusty 
officer.' This request was immediately granted* 
The chancellor, by a precaution so prudent;^ wat 
secured alike from the partisans of Catherinej and 
the suspiciontoF tixe czar. 

At six in the evening, the empress mounted hef 
horse a second time : with a drawn swoid in her 
hand, and her temples bound with oak leave^ii 
she hastened to place herself at the head of her 
troops, already on their march. On either side 
of her, rode princess Dashkoff and the hetman 
Razumofl&ky ; a crowd of courtiers followed in 
her train, who vied with each other in the ardor 
with which they shared her danger and- partool^ 
in her triumph. Her army was aujgmented by 
three thousand Kosacs, well mounted, who beings 
by the orders of the czar, about to file off towards 
Pomerania, had been stopped on their ^ay l^y ^ 
messenger from the hetmani and brought back liQt 
join the conspirators. 

While thes^ events were pa$^ in the city^ 
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Peters ^^ the departure of Vorontzofi> had re^ 
mained a prey to the most cruel suspense and 
Inquietude. In expectation every moment of re- 
ceiTtng newss ^ became no longer possible to 
doubt of what had happened. Surrounded by 
weeping women, and young courtiersj equally iir- 
eapable of afibrding aid, he traversed the garden 
with restless strides : twenty different plans ^ere^ 
in the same hour, formed and abandoned.;- m . 
dictating useless manifestoes, in imprecating venge^ 
ance agsunst Catherine, he alternately occupied 
and wasted the time. Dinner was at length an-- 
nounced, which he command^ to be served- up 
oil the margin of the sea ; and here, for a mo« 
ment, the cruel reflections by which he was ha- 
rassed appeared to suffer a respite. But this 
interval was of no long duration : his appalled 
imagtnatibii again presented the evils which me* 
naced him $ an order was dispatched to the three 
thousand Hobteiners, left at Oranienbaiun, to 
hasten^ with the artillery, to the aid of their 
master. 

It was at this instant, diat the venerable mar- 
slial Hunith made his appearance. The great 
military reputation of this officer rendered him' 
die oiily person capable, in die present junc^e 
6f affairs, of re-a&imating die droopmg spirits of 
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iSie czar :— * Your mzjesftfs troops are conung^ 
Said the veteran commander; ' let us put oursehres 
at their heady and march straight to Petersburg. 
Tou have yet there many fnexids; oo your ap« 
pearance, they will arm in your defence. The 
guards have been mided into a momentary aliena<i 
tion^ and'Will soon ratty around your standanh 
Be assured) should we be forced to action^ die 
palm of victory will not. long be disputed with 
you by the rebels/ 

The resobmbn of the marshal was more flaf 
tering to the czan than -acceptable to the timid 
train by which he was surrounded:. they, were 
preparing: to commence their march, .when news 
was brought of the approach of the eh^[tress^ 
whose army, it was. affirmed, consisted of twenty 
diousand . men. The women cried oi^ to^ re^ 
turn to« Oranienbaum; while Eeter hesitated 
whether to expose lus person. *4£ you wish,^ 
said Munich, ' to decline the battle, remain not 
here to be attacked, where you have na means ol 
defence. Neither PeterhoiF nor Onuiienbaaa^ 
ean stand a siege ; but a retreat is offered you byr 
€ronstadt. Cronstadt is yet under your com* 
mand$. you have there a fleet, and a. numerous, 
garrittoi. It is&oxaCronstadt that you will £nd but 
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fitde iiSifmhf m restoring Petersburg to its 
duty/ 

This tdvice being miainmously aj^roved, ger 
nend Devier w^ dispstched> in a boat) to take 
vpon lumself the command of Cronstadt* Tw^o 
yachts were scarcely preipared for the actommo* 
datkm of the czar* when an officer came to assure 
hftn of the fidelity of l^e place. Peter> who« im 
idea» abesdy beheld Catherine at the gates of 
Peterhofl> precipitately embaricedy followed by 
the brate Mmuch and the timid court. A fatta* 
fity seemed suspended over the head of the un<» 
fortunate czar: a few hours had completely 
changed the face of afiairs ; the fleet and garri* 
son of Cronstadt, by which Devier had been re*» 
ceived with shouts of joy, and oaths of fealty to 
lus master) had already broke out in rerolt; De* 
Tier was deposed and imprisoned ; and this shifting 
scene had been effected by a strats^pem. 

In the commtticement of the insurrection, and 
amidst the measures primarily adojpted for its suo 
cess, no one had thought of Cronstadt It ¥rai 
^t noon ere the importance of the place occur* 
red to recoUection^ some petscm at length remarked 
dn the error of this neglect* No time was to be 
tost; Admind TaUesnu offsred himself iar die 
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^ntei^rise. Harlng embarked in a k>fig4)oat9 
and expr«rs»}y forbidden the towers to mention 
^wtoi^e diey came, he arrived atCionsudt Ge» 
tv^ml Devier, expecting the emperor, kept watcht 
)iereeiving tli6 boat of l^atiezin, he ran forward 
-to meet him, widh the view of discoTeting whe* 
^ther he was of the party of Catherine. Taliezin^ 
not less aitful, affiscted ignorance of what had 
iiappened, pretending that, having hesurd at hi^ 
countty-hottse epnfnsed rumours of disturbances 
at I^etersburg, be was hastening to the iee^ 
Either his duty caUed him. Devier, b^liermf 
his story, sufered him to pass. The admiral, ity^ 
fttatidy t^palting to the quarter of the seameflf 
harangued diem on what had passed, on the sue* 
tess oi the empress and the justice of her cause e 
brandy aind mohey, more efficacious than wordS| 
hating completed their tomrersion^ they engaged^ 
without difficulty, to arrest, the commandant 
Some soldiers joined their forces to those of th€ 
sedttki^ : B^triei' wets hniied into prison, and 
Talieartft, in the name of the empress, made 
master of a place) by which the salvation of the 
czar could only have been efiect^d. 

At the moment of this titmsaction, Peter pre* 
sented himself at the mouth of the harbour ; but 
dispositions weie almidy made to prevent his 
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coming on shore. The coast was lined by a pait^ 
of the garrison under arms } camums were levels 
led and matches lights* As the foremost yacht 
^uist anchor, the sentinel cried out*-' Who comes 
diere?' * The emperor,* was the reply from the 
.TesseL— • There is no emperor/ retorted the sei^- 
tinel. Peter, starting forward, threw back his 
doke, displaying the badge of his order*—^ Do 
you not know me ?' exclaimed he. ' No !' shout- 
fid a diousapd voices, ' we know. of ^ no emperors 
-•—Long live the empress Catherine !' The admi- 
ral then threatened tp sink the yacht, if it did not 
instantly put oflF; The czar was retiring in con* 
atemation, when Gudovitch % taking him by the 
jHrm, laid hold on one of the timbers at the en<^ 
trance of the mole, < Place your hand by the 
side of mine,' said he, intrepidly, ' let us leap oi^ 
diore. None wilt dare to fire on you, and Cron* 
Stadt shall still be. yours.' Munich seconded thia 
fidyi<;ej but in vain : Peteri in his dismay, would 
hear of • nothing but flight, . and ran to hide him^ 
^If with the women in the cabin. Without zU - 
lowing themselves time to. raise^ the anchcH', the 
;cable was cut> ,and the boat rowed o& 
. Therowei^ when they ^had gained a distance 
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firom the port, rested on their oars. It was a fine 
night, and Munich and Gudovitch, sitdng on the 
deck, contemplated the starry heavens and the 
cabn surface of the waters in silent sorrow; 
The steersman entered the cabin to enquire of 
the unhappy monarch, whither he would be 
pleased to direct the vessel? Peter, ordering 
Munich to be called, thus addressed him : * I 
perceive that I was too late in following your 
advice ;. but yoii see the extremity to which I am 
reduced. Tou, who have escaped so many dan«» 
gers inform me, I beseech you, how I am to aet?' 
-^* Proceed immediately,' replied Munich, * to 
join the squadron at Revel ; thence take shipping 
to Pomeranian put yourself at the head of 
your army; return to Russia; and I will en- 
gage that, in sii weeks, Petersburg and the 
empire will submit themselves to you.' This 
bold and manly advice was overruled by the wo» 
men and courtiers, as if combined to ruin their 
pusillanimous master. With one accord they 
cried out, that the rowers could not hold out to 
Revel. « Well, then,' said the brave marshal^ 
• we will all row with themv The timid or 
treacherous court still shrunk, and joined to assure 
the.C35.ar, tj>atbe had magnified, the danger; th^t 
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GaAcrine vas only desbons of coming to an ae» 
commodatkm ; that to negoeiate would be safer 
than to resist. Peter, yielding to reimMistrances 
that flattered hb imbecility, ordered the pilot to^ 
steer for Oranienbaftm, 

It was four in the mo/rwaaag when they reached 
die palace^ from y^A some of the domestics 
came in ahum to receive them. CoAmiandiag 
Aem not to ifivnlge the news of his retam, Peter 
shut himself in his chamber, prohibiting any im^ 
termption, where he employed himself in writing 
secretly to the empress* At ten o'clock he came 
forth with an aspect more c<m)posed i those of 
his Holstein gnards who had returned to Oranien-^ 
haum, hastened to surround him> shedding tears. 
of joy and affection \ embracing his knees and Ias8^ 
!ng his hand^ they entreated him to mardh Aem 
against the troops of the empress, swearing dlty 
were ready, to a man, to sacrifice their lives m 
his defence, Munich, seiaing the occasion, <mct 
more tried his influence, and exhorted Peter to 
make a courageous stand, < Come,' cried he, 
* march against the rdjels", I will go before you; 
idieir swords shall reach you but dirough my 
body.' The cowardice of Peter had doomed him 
to death | the gallantry of the reteran marshal^* 
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•ad tike noUe dev^ednetfs of the soUierSf fwmi 
aSke meffsctiul to save him from his fate. 

Dttring fhese transacdonst Catherine^ at the 
)iedd <^ her aniiy> had halted at a small public- 
heiise by the road $ide^ eight versts from Peters* 
burg ( uadar iboB humble shelt^ she reposed for 
«ome hours on the clokes of the officers. Gro» 
gory Orloffy at break of day> with a few volun* 
teera^ had reconnoitred die envirofts of Peterhoff : 
finding there only tome peasanto* armed with 
^tfaesy who luid collected the preceding evenings 
be di^ersed them by blows with the flat of hii 
sabre^ compelling them to join in the cry ol 
f Long lire the empress.' 

Catherine, mounted on horseback^ at five in the 
morning, rode to the monastery of St. Sergius^ 
iiear Streina^ whe^ she again baked. It was 
here that she received the letter fitmi her hud* 
band, in whkh, after acknowledging his miscon-^ 
duct, he offered to share with her the sovereign 
power. To this letter, having detained the mes^ 
senger, she returned no answer, and soon aftef 
pursued her march. 

Peter, informed of her hostile approach, orders 
ed a horse to be prepared, in the design of escapn 
ing, alone and disguised, tovirards the frontiers 01^ 
Poland. But, uniformly weak afid irr^olute^ h^ 
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presently after gave orders for dismandtng the 
little fortress at Oranienbaum, as a mark of sub-^ 
mission to tlie victorious empress, whose mercy 
and pardon he impIoreel> m a second letter, fal£ 
of humiliatioiv and abasement. He assured her> 
diat he would resign, undi^uted^ the imperial 
crown y thali he asked only a pension, and liberty 
ta retire to Helstein. To this address no answeir 
was vouchsafed ; the compassion of Catherine, it 
is not imprebable, was stifled by contempt for die 
pusillanimity of her husband* The chamberlain^^ 
Ismaulofl^ the bearer of the letter, after some con<r 
versation with the empress, was mduced without 
difficulty to betray his master, to whom he was. 
sent back to prepare him for unconditional sub- 
mission* 

ismailoff, attended by a single servant, returned 
to Oranienbaum. The czar was accompanied byt 
his Hoktein guard, consisting of six hundred men :i 
these were ordered to«keep at a distance* The 
ehamberlain, with whom he shut himsdf up, ex- 
h<Mr*ed him to abandon his- troops,, and to repair ta 
the empress, by whom, he assured him, he would, 
be well received, Peter hesitated. Ismailoff, 
magnifying the danger of delay, urged his deci* 
sion. The traitor prevailed : Peter suffered him<« 
self tO'be handed intpa carriage, with Vorinitzofi^ 
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leis mi9ttes$» and Gudovitch bis aide-de-camp. 
They took the road to Peteihoff. 
' The czar vainly expected to move> by submis* 
.«ion, the heart of a woman whose pity he had 
forfeited with her respect. As the carriage pass* 
^ed through the army, the Kosacs, by whom it 
.was first met, preserved a mournful silence: 
r Peter experienced a poignant emotion ; the re- 
iterated cry of * Long live Catherine !' completely 
sunk his desponding spirits. On stepping from 
the carriage, his mistress was borne off by the 
'Soldiers, arid the ribband torn from her, with 
which her sister, madame Dashkoff, was instantly 
fdecors^ed* Gudovitch bore the insults offered to 
him with a dignified composure, r^roaching the 
rebels with their insolence and treason. 

The unhappy Peter, led up the grand staircase, 
. was stripped by the attendants of the insignia of 
his order ; his clothes were afterwards taken 
from him, in the pockets of which were found 
several diamonds and oman^nts of jewelry. De- 
.cency and humanity were violated by his adver- 
saries; no respect was paid to his person, no 
sympathy given to his misfortunes ; stripped to 
• the shirt and barefoot, he remained exposed to 
.the brutal jests of an insolent soldiery : an old 
morning gown being, at length, thrown over him. 
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he WIS duit up alone^ in a room of tlie palace^ 
and a guard placed without the door. 

Count. Panin was^ by a commission from the 
€mpFes8» admitted to a conference widi the fallen 
fnoQarch. Her majesty, he told him» designed 
not to keep him in confinement^ but^ according te 
Iiis request, would send him into Holstein. To 
tins assurance, others were added calculated to 
ensnare the credulous prince, who was seduced 
to write and sign the following declaration, too 
curious to be omitted^ 

^ During die diort space of my absolute reiga 
ever the empire of Russia, I became sensible of 
my incapacity to rastain so heavy a burden, and 
<^ the di^n^ortion ot my aUUties to the task of 
goyeming a great empire, eidier as its sovereign, 
or in any odier capacity. I foresaw also the 
trouUes that must thence have arisen; troubles 
that would have been followed by die ruin of the 
empire, and my own eternal disgrace. Having 
seriously reflected on these things, I declare, 
without constraint, and in the most solemn manner, 
to the Russian empire, and to the. whole universe, 
that I renounce for ever the government of the said 
empire, in which I desire not hereafter ever to 
reign, either as an absolute sovereign, or under 
any odier form or tide whatsoever: that I have 
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ik6 wish te aspire theretOj or to employ any 
meanst of aay kind, for such a purpose. A^ 
a pledge of which, I swear sincerely before God 
and aU the world, to this present renunciation % 
written and signed this 29th of June, O. SL 
1762." 

A life thus purchsised with ignominy, is too 
dearly bought ^ he who is content to survive with 
lU^honour^ can scarcely be envied the paltry gift* 
In vain did this miserable prince become th^ 
assassin of his own reputation; his mercilew 
enemies were not yet content; Panin, having 
gauned fais purpose, left his victim, whom the hope 
ef life seemed to have calmed. In the evetiin|^ 
aa officer, with a strong eacon;, conveyed him a 
prisoner to Ropscha, a small palace twenty verstft 
from Peterhoff. Peter had aijoyed a power, so 
iii^nidently used and so weakly yielded, only six 
months^ A revoltttion,thusini^rtant, was effected 
without bloodshed in one day : Catherine, a fo** 
teigner, with no heredkary title, became, in that 
short space, from the brink of destruction, posr 
sessed of absolute authority, and sovereign misi- 
tress of an immense empire. 

Numerous manifestoes immediately appeared, 
severely condemning the conduct of the czar; 
«e%:ting but too justly on the weakness of his 
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personal character } and attributing to him^ "wiiti 
less truths the most crimmai designs. The affec'* 
tion of the .empress towards the Russian people 
was> at the same time^ strongly declared ; her re- 
gard to their interests, and her attachment to their 
church : religion was on this, as on similar occa- 
«ion85 profaned for the purposes of interest and 
ambition. 

• Petersburg, since the preceding day, had re- 
mained in a state of uncertainty and suspense; 
4io one had informed its inhabitants of Catherine's 
success. Peter ha4 yet in the city some friends ; 
liad he attacked and repulsed the rebels, the citi- 
fZens would have received him eagerly, to atone 
for their dereliction. The foreign merchants^ 
clreadii^g the event, had hastily removed on board 
*their vessels their most valuable effects, holding 
:themselves in readiness to embark. Towards 
evening was heard a distant firing of cannon : a 
•sudden alarm spread through the capital ; till the 
.regularity of the report convinced them that the 
•sound announced triumph rather than hostility : 
hope succeeded to fear, and tranquillity to inquie- 
tude. 

( Catherine passed the night at Peterhoff, no 
longer a captive, but a sovereign princess : the 
following day she received at her levee the prln-f 
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dpd nMUitf, with the coartiers audi mom wim 
Kastened £rom OranieiAattiik ThtpAaetmlhJ!^ 
hoff, beholding among tlMiae yrko pmi t H i te dt ditili^ 
cdves before the emj^reiSi. her hAttp her brodMl^ 
and other rdadveti. exdaimed*^^ Paisdan fi^f 
family, madaniy to foa I sacrifioed k/ Gatfioi^ 
xiiie, giving tbem her hand-to kbs, obnundnded 
ihem to Tise. Marshal Munich advanced from 
amidst die crowd, tfignified in character and Ihp- 
aerable in age : ^ Wasit you,-fekk«<narshaI/ aaii 
Catherine, on perceiving him, * who waitted t» 
fight against me i* ^ Yes, madam,' relied the 
veteran, in a firm and wzaly tone, '* oonld I d4 
fcss £ot the prince who deiitefed me from cap^ 
tivity f But, henceforwafd, it becomes my duty 
to fight for yDU i to whom^ with equal fidelity, I 
devote my servtca^/ 

Towards evening, the empvess retained trinm^ 
{khant 4)0 Petenburg, which ^e endened on 
horseback, preceded or followed by the <^ie& of 
&e co^qpiracy* Wreaths of oak leaf crowned 
the army, with whose shouts and acclamations 
those of ihe populace mingkd. The -p^ple 
formed into lines, through which die empress 
pa^ed, condescendmgly giving them her hand td^ 
kiss^ A m«id»er ef pviests had assembled amuad 
the avenuesr of the pafaice ; Catherine, acooodisg 
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to the cnstom of the country, stooped to salute 
tfie cheeks of the principal clergy, as a testimony 
of high respect. For some days after her return, 
she continued to court popularity by shewing her- 
self to the public. At the senate she attended to 
▼arious causes, which were tried before her. 
She held her court with a graceful dignity, that 
efiaced the remembrance of the past scenes ; 
while, by- the most winning address, she cohci« 
liated the &TOur of the foreign ministers, to whom 
Congratulatory aucUences were given. 

Among her first cares was the sending back to 
Schlussdburg the unfortunate Ivan, from the 
house in which he had been concealed : the next, 
to reward magnificently those to whom she was 
indebted for the throne. Panin was ordained 
first. minister J on the OrloiFs was bestowed the 
title of count, among whom, Gregory, the fa- 
vourite brother, was appointed lieutenant-general 
of the Russian armies, and chevalier of St. Alexan-^ 
der Nefsky, the second order in the empire. The 
inferior instruments were recompensed in propor- 
tion, while the soldiers and populace were sup* 
plied with beer and brandy. In conciliating the 
favour of these, Catherine sometimes subjected 
herself to inconvenience and restraint, of which 
the following incident may afford m example. 
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Three days after the revolution! a soldier, in 
his intoxication, having dreamed that the empress 
was carried off by the Prussians and Holsteiners, 
started up, and running wildly among the bar- 
racks, propagated the alarm. The regiments, 
seizing their anus, ran to the palace, and loudly 
insisted on seeing the empress* Razumoffsky, 
the hetman, roused by the tumult, appeared at a 
window, assuring the troops of the safety of her 
majesty, who was then, he added, reposing in 
security after her fatigues. Vain were these 
assurances, the cUmour^ redoubled, nor could be 
appeased. The hetman, hastening to the chamber 
of Catherine, and causing her to be awakened, 
entreated her not to be alarmed : • You know I 
fear nothing,* answered she boldly ; * but what is 
the matter ?' * The soldiers imagine you are not 
here, and insist upon seeing you.' * Well, then, 
they must be satisfied,' replied she, hastening to 
rise. Having dressed, she called for her carriage, 
in which she was driven to the Kasaiiskoi church. 
* Is it indeed the empress ? Is it indeed our mo- 
ther ?' iaterrogated the soldiers, by whom the 
carriage was surrounded. On arriving at the 
church, Cadierine shewed herself, harangued the 
people, thanked them for their solicitude, and 
dismissed them highly gratified. 

R 2 
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Towinls tbr odioew ad! fmndc of Ae em* 
paoTf eheitede s poiiitcff sbei^in^ cleme^efy i 
no aim #tf4 deprmd o£ Ka ptop^rty or ^ : GuL 
^kmtdi, Ae aide^e^mp^ with ^«^ ffdieMy t^filf 
were imprisoned. Thft miser^ss of die tfSlar^ Wh* 
had it first been treited ftmgklf by the soldier^ 
was mnt to &e house of het facfier^ forther in* 
•ttks forbidden, and afterwards ^»ted for a tim<( 
to a tillage beyond Moscow. 
. The eoisrtiets, eagerly contendiiig for the fb^ 
^our of their new soveteign, pfassed ardund her i 
dnt herheait hod already- made its election^ waa 
foiqpected by no one. The dietinisdons showeted 
fipon Orloff) appeared but as the reward of hi^ 
ierrtces : his secret was first distoveted by madams 
Dashkoff, wlio, having imprudently feproachedF 
CJathtrine with a choice that degraded her, spread 
the itimout among her friends, and prepared the 
way for her own disgrace. The chiefs of the 
seroit learned, with displeasure, the favour of a 
man regarded by them as their instrument; while 
the courtiers perceived, in the intrigues of OrlofFy 
a nian more artful and expert than themselves. 

Th)8 most zealoUs of the adherents of the em* 
press were not yet free froih iiiquietudes : several 
of tlie regiments mui-mured ; remorse seieed" 
them for their disloyalty tO\^ards the ca^ari whom 
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they could not but regard as their riglit£i4 ^ve« 

r^gn : the popuJace, with that levity hy which 

they are, in all nations, characterised, ai)d which. 

ever harries them to* opposite extremes, passed 

from rage to pity, cimimiseratiiiig the fate of a 

prince they h^td (»een so recently efiger to de« 

throve. In the misfprtuii^ of Fe^r tjiey l^t 

s^ht of his iafHr>x)itij^) aad re|>roa(^4 es^h Pther 

with having betrayed ^nd 9ald tkek inister* The 

^ky^ after its tumiiUj appe^^ io awftke aB frfm 

vitPXicatiQii, to r9g99d th$ past sceo^ as a it&- 

xbMPh sin4 to p^U m fur aiion tl^e rectitude pf tha 

motive by which tb^ bad bee» «4e(S^» A •»? 

Uofiei^t-pf regret ind rempr^^ prrni^iiig evtry 

€miX» ^«9d ihroHgb .tb« tvoopfi, nihpj fr^m mi^ 

Iml .i^MPminfttipn, 9r^6«Ad^4«^bk>w!6i ldlb<^ 

^p^tej^ lb? blopd wbkb ti>^ Yi^iibifipri r b«d 

. To njlay ti^s ^^irft, ^nd i^ppeaft? lb««e cimiyi^^ 
tkm»> Ae pffii^rs vaialy iaterppi^: r^ ta 
perpetrate yyh^t their fury had prpffiftediy wi n^ 
peptfUEit at the view of the mi«cbie& it bad occa.-^ 
8100^ rea^oiik, in the reflux of the p^ssioosj yif»$ 
isfipot^ to cootarol the tide of popvbr rage. A 
resolaie kad?r wa^ only wanting, m reverse ^ 
f^e^axe^ of (be l^<^ preceding i^h sM^d) with 
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Ae aame precipitation which had hurled him fronr 
the thrope^ to replace the czar in the seat of his 
ancestors. 

During this agitation of the public mind, intel- 
ligence from Moscow increased the panic : the 
accession of Catherine having been proclaimed in 
the capitalj the soldiers heard it in sullen silence^ 
and refused to join in the acclamations of their 
officers. The situation of the empress, not moFe 
critical than dangerous, robbed her of repose ; 
unable to rest in her bed, or in her palace, the 
tumults of ambition, and the spectres af fear, al- 
ternately harassed and tortured her mind. 

During this fluctuation of public feeling, Peter 
pissed his hours .in lonely captivity, blind to th<^ 
hte which impended over him. On his removal 
from PeterhofF, previous, as he supposed, to his 
exile from Russia, he requested of Catherine, as 
an amusement in his confinement, to be allowed 
the services of a negro attached to him, and who, 
by the singularities of his manners, had been 
accustomed to divert him j he also petitioned for 
a favourite dog, a violin, a Bible, and a few ro- 
mances : disgusted at the ingratitude and the vHlck- 
edness of mankind, he, at the sarAe time, assurctd 
her, that he had resolved henceforward to lea4 
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m private znd phi/osopiical \\(e. His moderate re^ 
quests were barbarously denied^ and his pretences 
to philosophy treated with derision. 

He had been conducted to a little imperial re* 
treat at Ropscha^ wherei in a retirement known 
only to the chiefs of the conspiracy, and the sol* 
diers who formed his guard, he had remained six 
days. On the seventh, Alexius Orloff, with 
Teploff an officer, came with news of his speedy 
deliverance, and asked permission to dine with 
him. Wine glasses and brandy were^ according 
to the custom of the country, brought before the 
dinner : while the officer amused the czar with 
conversation, his companion filled the glasses, in* 
{usmg into that designed for Peter^ a poisonous 
mixture. The czar, having without distrust 
swallowed the potion, was presently seized widi 
the most cruel pangs : on pretence of relieving 
his sufferings, his perfidious guests offered him a 
second glass, which he rejected with reproaches : 
on his calling aloud for milk, the remorseless as-* 
sassins again proffered him poison, which they 
importuned him to swallow. A French valet-de- 
chambre, attached to his master, now rushed in^ 
into whose arms Peter threw himself. * It was 
not enough, then,' said he in a faint tone of voice, 
* to prevent me from reigning in Sweden, and to 

R 4 
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depiiie i»t of the Rusaisai cfovn— J tnmst dbor 
W p9t 19 dettb P The ifakt presnaung to mter* 
cede for his mm^T$ tike ruffiam forced from the 
19019 » witHets ao daogeioiifi^ snd ooocintt^ dieir 
mfnfgst «o ifae «ii£oniindt« victiou la ilie xoidstr ^ 
fif the timnilti d^ younger of the jprkieea of Ba^ 
l^tiaaky eoteredf aoid joined ibe ^mtmm* Peter 
h«d been thrown to the ^oaad Wy Qrloff> who> 
Ineelbg on his hreast, grssped &rmlf bk throat)^ 
The dyif^ jnofiiirch» with jke stiieogth of destper^ 
fttioD» etrugg^ wilh the mwsler who held him 
dowii* when a napki^^ dMrown round hm necfc by 
the assMtant ruffita««« put an end^ by «i|ffocal30f]^ 
10 hk remcance and his J^ife *• 

Vaiiow £irciiinstfci$:ts coisobioed to pi^odnct- 
tfaia cftlaatrophe^ the mviipnys of the pqHikce^ 
Aie juHcertaia fiddtty of ihe tr^oops^ the fb&ciikjr 
of di^Qsicg of SI c^dore so important^ added tA 
Ae hopes and fsofects whidi» dimng his Ixfie^ 
woiihl not fail to agitate hrs friends ax^dadhereiits* 
Otbtar ianQeenoe of (hia atrocious act, die gene*^ 
ftl condwt and fjiaraoter of the empress teeing 
S9 a&rd a presmnptton i at least it appears {m-o* 
|aUe ^ai>. re^e^ing so hoiribie a seryice, her 
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* Julf s^tii ;t exactly one wtds, after the cevolutlaoL. 
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)[>aftisaB5 iNrottlcl, lirem decehcf , fetbeaur to consul 
her : on a «ttbject «o deKcate, and of so difficuk 
decision, to kan lo die side of caadovr is tht 
isftdeub^ part of ^ iiftorian. llie Tictim of 
ISs-^^iredcneds iraAet %kan of im irioeBt it is im* 
posolUe net to conieniplate ^. (ale of Pete^ with 
the sincerest commiseration. 
* *X9ie murderer, ^vnting hu koree, rode full 
^peed ^ Mofm^-empvess lluvt lier husband was 
to more t he aftiTedat die lAstant when Cathe* 
tine -was about to make her appeilrance at <;o«irt, 
where,, mistress of her amotions, she presented 
herself, mstwithestanding what had happ^iedy with 
a tranquil air : immediatefy afterwards, ahe «hut 
herself tip with l!he diiefe of her adherents to 
deEberate on the measures proper to be pursued* 
In this council it was determined, that ^ de* 
cease of the czar AouH not be pnMiclf an- 
nounced taf the ensuing day. The impress dined 
as usual nr public, and in fhe evening held a 
court.. The neatt day, as she sat at taUe, the 
death of Peter was puWidy proclaimed, when 
Gatherine rose from her seat, hef eyes suffused with 
tears, and, dismissing the courtiers, dmt herself 
m her apartment, in which she secluded itself 
for serend days. 
During this period, a decktration was pubfidttd, 
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imputing the death of the czar to the accidental 
effects of a complaint to which his constitution was 
subject ; exhoiting die nation to forgiveness and 
foigetfulness of what was past ; and to consider 
a catastrophe so sudden and unexpectedi as a spe- 
cial effect of the providence of God in favour of 
the late changes. 

The body of the czar was brought to Peters* 
burg, and, for tbxee days, exposed, in an open 
coffin, dressed in the Holstein uniform,, in the 
church of the monastery of St. Alexander Nef- 
sky, to all ranks and conations of the people.. 
His face, it is' said, had become black; extra^^ 
vasated blood was seen to ooze through the epider- 
mis, penetrating even the gloves which, had been 
pu.t on his hands: some persons who had the 
courage to place their mouth on that of the em- 
peror, found their lips swelly sojnveters^te was 
the poison he had been compelled to shallow* 
On the supposition that these circumstances had 
been foreseen by the conspirators, they were con- 
sidered a$ less dangerous than any remaining 
doubts respecting the reality of Peter's decease. 

His remains were interred on the 21st instant* 
the very day fixed by him, previous to the revo- 
lution, for the commencement of his expedition 
g|;ain$t Denmark* The body was deposited in a 
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grave before the rails of the altar^ near that of the 
deposed regent Anne, mother of the infant Iran* 
Neither tomb, nor inscription, distinguished the 
place of hb interment. Peter had never been 
formally crowned, and had resigned the reins of 
empire. The court of Sweden only put on mourn- 
ing. 

The populace, who thronged to the funeral of 
the czar, abused the guards, whom they reproach- 
ed with having basely shed the last drop of the 
blood of the great Peter. The I^lstein soldiers^ 
who had hitherto remained at Oranienbaum, free^ 
but disarmed, crowded to the obsequies of their 
master, whose corpse they surrounded weeping : 
the Russians regarding them no longer as rivals, 
but as faithful servants, mingled with theirs their 
tears. 

' Orders were, on the following day, sent down 
for the embarkation of the Holsteiners for their * 
own country y the vessel on board which they 
were put, foundered soon after it had quitted the 
port ) numbers of these unfortunate men were 
seen clinging about the rocks, above the level of 
the water, where (while a messenger was dis- 
patched to Petersburg, by admiral Taliezin, to 
know whether he might be allowed to give aid to 
the sufferers), they were permitted to periUi. 
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Prince G60ige» coastitated by Peter dale ^ 
ftrfftfyuij WM obliged tG reammce diis title> bttt# 
as ft comyniiatinn £or bis losSf Ae admitiistraliofi 
mlHoMash wlutba be repaired witb bis faasilf,^ 
iim eoMun i ttgd to bim bj die empress,^ wbom be 
«fi8niiaxd» sefved widi fidditj and zeal* 

The cbancellor Bestude^ the inTerate enemy 
«f Peter, was recalled fqpm ezile^ aad broiq^ht to 
Petenbarg » Hitf nrab o£ fiebt-mardial^ was re^ 
stored Sq bim bjr Catberiaej, also bis jtbce in the 
coundl^ wilb..^ annual pension of twenty thou-* 
sand mUeSv Chher enies and prisoners were rep- 
ealled or Vbnzted^ among whom neither Iran 
119V bis iisMly were Jadudeii.. 

The news of the revolution) horn wbich ua*^ 

peitaat emseqiioBe^ were expeeted by foreign 

powers^ quickly spread.. Tbe peace and aUianee 

miA Pmssia bsKl been nnpopular measnres ; the 

dose nmon between its monarch and Peler, waS^ 

•ot caleulaCed to conciliate the favonr of his cac«' 

cesser^ wboso advantage appeared to be connected 

its mptiire : every thing conspired so menace ' 

4cj and-Teplunge him into the abyss horn 

wbich he bad so recently eoieqjed. fortuna^y 

fer Pras»a, Ca&eume felt, in the means by wbieb 

the bad acquired tbo crown, her power yet ww 

«8u,ed^ «»atod-to a. perilous i^eigbf^thebasi* of 



ifaeihtDfieMemed to totter; her 0iinv •acurity oc^* 
CHpied lie* attention, vrbidi a foreign war migl^ 
tiCally ilivkte*' The empire still abounded withr 
i^talecontents i pbtnsiUe* prefaces were hot want^ 
ing fat their attempts : tk> oppose ilieir enlerprisfai 
and combat dieir destgna^it was necessary to coivr 
centraae the ibree of the sfiste. By these cdsiat^ 
derations the emprese was indectd to shdhere Ht 
port to the system of the cxar* and to deckure tf> 
the ministers of Prusmf ^ That she iMtf retohrci^ 
in all points, te crfiserve ]»vioM>]y die peace ceo^ 
eluded under the preceding reign : neverdseless^ 
^e had judged it proper to bring bach to Rnsma^ 
by the nearest road, her troops ia Silesia, Firossia^ 
and Fomerania*' 

Nor was this miMleration entirely produced by 
die critical situation of affiiirs: the prudence of 
die king of Prussia, during his connection with 
the czar, had appeased and conciliated die mind of 
dieempeess. Tlie Russians received oidsBi to ee^^ 
patate themseh^ from their allies,, and to svtuaii 
vidiout delay to dietr eeuntry. - 
, The foreign courts, though aware of die steps 
by which Gadierine had ueutped the soveitigii 
p9wer, an usurpation which success nevtr fiiilsr 
to sanctify, hesitated not to reoo^^isee her« title* 
The hopes whidi hqd been conceked 1^ Mum 
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Theretay on this revolution, were> on die coo- 
firmation of the peace with Prussb, found to be 
abortive. Lewis XV. whose embassador had been 
£nroured by Catherine, while yet grand-^luchess^ 
formed, upon no better foundation, expectations as 
fruitless. Catherine distinguished the literature 
of France from the politics of its court : of the 
former she was a professed admirer, while for 
the latter she manifested a profound contempt* 
To d'AJembert, who thought proper to decline 
the offer, she had proSered a salary of fifty thou- 
sand rubles^ on condition of his undertaking the 
education of her son, and finishing at Petersburg 
the Encyclopaedia* 

The king of Prussia, who seems to have formed 
a just opinion of her character, thus expressed 
himself in a letter on the revolution, written to a 
favourite: ** The emperor of Russia has been 
dethroned by his consort : it was to be expected. 
The czarina has much good sense, and the same 
inclinations as her deceased husband. She pos- 
sesses no religion, but afiects the devotee. It is 
the second volume of Zeno, the Greek emperor, 
of his wife Adriana, and of Mary de Medicis.. 
The late chancellor Bestuchefi> who had a strong 
propensity to gold, was her great favourite ^ the 
attachments of the present period will> I flatter 
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myself^ be the same. Tke poor emperor wished 
to imitate Peter I. for which he wanted capacity*'* 
Frederic, who saw with its success, the bold 
attempt of the empress, repeatedly warned his 
minister Goltz, that, since Peter was bent on his 
own destruction, it would be well to prepare for 
the event* In pursuance of this counsel, Goltz, 
the con^ianibnand.flattererof the czar, was, oa 
the reyerse of his fortunes, the first to abandon 
him^ and to fawn on his adversaries. Such is the 
virttte*--the fiiendsbq) of courts ( 

An. envoy from Copenhagen was also received 
graciously by the empress, and assured of her pa- 
cific intjentions towards Denmark With Kei^ 
the English embassador, she treated as with a 
friendly power, and roiewed with England die 
treaty of commerce* 

Catherine, while establishing peace with the 
foreign powers, was not negligent of the internal 
tranquillity- of the empke. The court assumed a 
new aqpect ; every thing was in subordination to 
the secret power of Gregory Orloff, whose in^ 
fluenee and pride daily increased- The nobles^ 
incensed and humiliated by the insoleiice of the 
favourite, ardently desired his ruin : some of them, 
losing sight of prudence, ventured to speak out^ 
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wASie Cidieriae, diMeinbling ftor a time, 
io aycnge die cause of hex lorer^ 

Aceonnts arrived fKMn Moscow of a more £a- 
•ouoAlemtwre; Ixsiidy and money judiciotisiy 
Jiitrihwtedj kad woriced a change in the imods of 
ihe snadeoonteats ) the aoldiert acknowledged the 
^Eights of a sovereign, of whose iKnuity they «a^ 
ceiTMl fudi auhsundal prooCi. {^adierinis bastim* 
ed Ikt jovsney to the aaciem ca^kal, for ihe pur- 
pose o/oslebiating die ceremony of her oosona* 
lion. Previous to her depiitnss fkom Petersburg", 
ibe assembled Ae guai ds by whom she had been 
aeated on the darooe, and,, hamg beitowed ojs 
^ jbem £ullier aesdmonies a£ her gradtade, left 
diem under the command of Razumodky, tbe 
hetnum» wi£h whom she joined prince Volfceneky. 
The goremment of die city waa confided to count 
Bnioe, on whose fidelity Catherine could rely. 
AlfioUKsOfloff had a charge t^watc^ over die 
whole. Gregory, has btodier,^ and ibe chaacellot 
BestMcfaefi; weoe choeetr as attefufamtson 4ie cm^ 
pcess, among wbom also were her ]^ritict{Ml ad^ 
hareals, and thbse ncUes wlw coold siet be left 
waithoot danger. The young Paul P^brofitdi^. 
9fid die piuffiipai laiUes of the cmnrt, cam|ikted 
t}ie suite. : , 
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. The Csanleadt enland with pomp into hioeeoWf 
wheir monejr had been fueriously distributed | 
fret no accIamatioiia» no tokens of public approba^ 
tiont welcomed its approscb. In diis portentoiiS' 
siietiec» Cstberine read too truly die sentiments of 
the peofde. UaTing psroceeded to the chapel of 
the cnors^ ahe bvished her bfamdtdimenfs on ^e 
ardibi^iop and ptiestSy and was crowned in the 
presence of dbe soldiery and people of the courts 
The crowds whidi had shnmk hack on the ap^ 
pearanoe pf the empress^ rushed forward to meet 
the gsandndoki^ mingling vridi dieir expressions 
of tenderness for the child^ an apparcait concern 
{or the fate ia£ his fairer* 

'dtheimef pained aud dissatisfiad by ^ that 
bad past» Msrertheless goocealed her chagrin, and 
made the eicfiest fnrepaxatioitt for her xetiini td 
Petersburg*. During her stay at Moscow^ Aa 
honoured die ancient capital by issuing ftem it 
seyecai proclamations i whiie» to flatter the mili# 
tary> whidi had boen neglected by Peter, die pub* 
iished a manifesto,, on die day of her coconation^ 
in praise of die troops who had fought against 
Prussia. By other favours and prpmetaoits, she 
fikewise sought to conciliate the attachment of t|lti^> 
garrison. . 

The monks^ whoha4 £uroui;^ her profects^^ anil 
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to whonii despoiled by Peter, she had promised a 
restoration of their possessions, recalled to her 
memory their zeal and their services. Catherine, 
aware that the power so successfully exerted in 
ber faTOur might, in diflFerent circumstances, be 
opposed against her, prudently forbore, with more 
sagacity than gratitude, to re-establish their pii- 
Ttleges; contenting herself with referring their 
plea to the examination of a synod devoted to her 
will. The principal members of the clergy were 
brought over in secret ; the iremainder, sacrifice 
ed to policy, vowed vengeance against those by 
whom they had been duped. 

Priests are not offended with impunity. By their 
ascendancy over ordinary and ignorant minds 
their power is always formidable. In conformity 
to their threats, the Russian clergy fanned among 
the populace the embers of sedition, which were 
smothered rather than extinguished by the late 
eveitts. The malecontents recalled to their re- 
membrance prince Ivan, who, on the very day 
of the revolution, was concealed in Petersburg, 
whence he had since been mysteriously removed. 
It was openly declared that, to him, as to the 
f ightful heir, the throne of his ancestors properly 
belonged. A manifesto, drawn up^ by a state* 
C<HuiseUot» and signed by Peter, in which the 
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faults of Catherine were summed upi ber infide* 
lities stated, and her son pronounced illegitimate, 
was found and published in the city. This paper^ 
composed with force and eloquence, was circulat- 
ed among the people, and made its way to the 
troops, who already deplored the consequences of 
their infatuation^ and lamented the fate of their 
lawful sovereign. Every thing portended a new 
revcdution, when an imperial proclamation sud« 
denly came forth, by which tbe guards were for- 
bidden to assemble without orders from their* 
superiors. Some of the ringleaders were, at the 
same instant » seized, and condemned to the punish- 
ment of the knout i others were banished to Si- 
beria ; while terror for a time held the rest to theic 
duty. The empress believing that, by a prompt 
severity, and the chastisement of the guards^ 
she should effectually silence the priests, refused 
even to temporise with those who displeased her» 
She even added, in some instances, contempt to 
severity : to Ivan Schuvaloff, whose services had 
merited from her a recompence, and whose pre- 
tensions had ^wakened the jealousy of Qriofiy sh^ 
sent an order to leave the court, and. prese^ed 
to him, as a reward of his exert ion^ in her favour^ 
an old negro, who played about the palace the 
part of a buffoon, Villebois, the g?n^ral pf the 
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snrtQIeryy who Kad yieMed at her conmiand Ki» 
duty to the C2ary was, at the inetanoe of Oriofiy 
who wished for his ^nploymefit, and dreaded hi«* 
talentSi dismissed from hi« office, of which Hi» 
enemy took possession. 

The pretenskms of <he priocess Dashkoff had^ 
become offensive to her friend : this young he^ 
roine, who. at die cosimencesient of the revc^u-* 
tion had, with the empress, put on the uniform of 
the guards, and marcA^ at dieir head, -demasad-* 
ed, as aa acknowledgment of her activity and 
courage, tihe tide of colonel of the regiment of 
Preobajensky. Caprine, smiling, ironically re* 
pfied, ^ that the academy^ she «hoidd svppoee^ 
would be more 5UftaUe to her •diaracter than « 
fli^ttary coofps/ The pmoess, «e?ierely aiorti$«dj 
nurmured among her friends at the ingratitud* 
of the empress» to whose ^eradon she had ta^ 
erificed her family s while yteldiag <o tile impe^ 
Cnosity of her character, she sought for an oppor* 
(unity of testtfying her resentment. Odart, her 
Piedmontese fMrourite, was the first to observe die 
dun^ in her sentiments, and to report his ob- 
seivadon. to Cadieviae. The pnnoess, deserted 
by die woman whom she had raised to a diroiie, 
and betrayed by die man who owed to her his 
fottunesy immediately received orders to retire to 
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Muscow. But eren tfaift was flot eonaidare^ as 
sufficient $ Odart Was commissiotied bf his ins- 
perial timtte^ to engage the embassador of Fnmcr 
te write te Voltaire a cMlfi<m against ibe canity 
hi madame Dashkofi^ with ikn inttmatios &at» 
nhoukl he transmit to posterity the recent events 
he would do wdl to mention this young petscn 
trast Ulighdyi as haring acted a subordinate and ioi^ 
ferior part in a revolution which, it was luntm^ 
%ra^ t6 be inributed wholly to the counge and 
^gacity of the empress. How truly contemptibfe 
does the great Catherine appear in dxis conduct { 
how rare is true magnanimity and greatness of 
soul ! The embassador, M. Breteul, went some^ 
Mrhat beyond his commission, when, in his letter 
he added ** C 'est pwsser bien hin la jahusie et bt 
hardiesse de ^ingratitude.** The same ccmimission 
was given to the Russian embassadors at London 
and Paris*. 

* More than five-and-twenty years after the cTcnt,' 
Catherine held the same language. It was her wish that 
the history of her life and reign should have been com* 
posed by the historian of Charles V. Various suggestions 
were, from time to time, given to that effect, and trans^ 
mitted to Scotland. The papers and documents for the 
purpose wiere to be furnished by herself. 
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The archbishop of Novgorod, a principal instm^ 
ment in the revoludon, and whp) gt^ned over by 
money and promises, had assisted in diminishing 
the privileges of the monks, found all lus hopes 
and expectations frustrated. Catherine, no longer 
needing his services, abandoned him, di^aced 
and mortified, to the contempt of the clergy, by 
whom be was hated, and to the rage of the people 
who detested his ambition. 

The triumph of the empress had, in the mean 
time, been learned with joy by Poniatofisky, who, 
since his departure from Petersburg, had, by the 
aid of some friends, kept up a regular corre- 
spondence with Catherine, who still affected con- 
stancy to the attachment with which he had in- 
spired her. Depending upon these professions^ 
and aspiring probably to the hand of her whose 
heart he fondly believed to be his own, the Pole 
advanced to the frontiers of his country, whence 
he sent to entreat permission to repair to Pe-. 
tersburg. The answer informed him, that his 
presence at court was not necessary, and that the 
empress had different views in his favour. Still 
solicitous that he should remain in ignorance of 
her other connections, she wrote to him in her ac- 
customed style : in speaking of him before their 
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nmtual confidants, she eYen pretended to shed 
tears, while she complaiix^d of the reports which 
attributed to her an inclination for Orlofi> of 
whom she affected to speak with contempt. 

But the lover, proud of his advantage, had not 
the same motives for mystery : coarse and haughty 
in his manners, he submitted to dissemble with an 
ill grace, and obliquely vaunted of his favour and 
power. Accustomed to reside in the barracks and 
cabaks*, he was jnot unfrequently guilty of ex- 
cesses, by which he was completely thrown off 
his guard. Being at supper one evening with 
Catherine, Razumoffsky, and other courtiers, hfi 
boasted of his ascendancy over the guards and 
of his instrumentality in the revolution^ which^ 
he declared, had been solely effected by himself. 
To this he added (a temerity which liquor had 
inspired), that in one month, if he chose to 
abuse his power, he could undo his own work, 
and dethrone the empress. * You might do so/ 
returned the hetman, smiling contemptuously, 
* but, my friend, within a fortnight after, we. 
would hang you.' The courtiers were disgusted 



* Houses for drinking, frequented by the lower orders 
of the people. 
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by thU iaaolent presamptaon^ but the fzrowt 0f 
Qrloff WM not dttninislied. 

Tbe attachment of Cathenne for this hinmikt 
appear* to hare had in it mare of pcriicy than tee^ 
ikriMSi. His activitf , Tehonence, and boldnessy 
ga?e htm advantages over others, who, with more 
folifeneMy were destitute of his courage. The re- 
naifikig eoasptmtors, chiefly subakem officer^ 
mul whom the empress believed she had ^readf 
mUfidently rewarded, were by degrees removed 
iipom court, and left to thett former obscurity. 

The spirit of tevOk had not been wholly quelled 
by die' chastisement of its ringleaders. The re«> 
moval of the archbishop Novogorod and of the 
princess Dashkoff, the feeble conedtudon of the 
ysoiuig grand-duke, with tbe pity felt by aU ranl^ 
lor the misfortunes of prince Ivan, furnished ma- 
teriads for discontent, whtdi the clergy failed not 
to irrltstte and kiflame. The barracks were in a 
state of general fermentation : during one whole^ 
day Catherine was in imminent danger of suffer- 
ing the fate of her husband, if, like his, her cou« 
sage had forsaken her. Without summoning a 
council, she took private measures for dispersing 
the storm, and replied to the ministers, who, with 
the members of the senate, came to testify their 
uneasiness, with equal dignity and firmness of 
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•{ttrit. ' Why,' said slie> * are you alarmed ? 
Think je that I fear to face danger ? or rather do 
ye fear that I know not how to conqnier it ?* Re- 
membery in moments more terrible than this, yoo 
hare seen me in full possession of the yigour o£ 
my mind ; and that I can support, with the same 
serenity, the fayour tyf fortmie and its most ctuel 
lererse. Is it from a few factious spirits, a fe^ 
mifi&UNU soldiers, that I am to dread being de- 
prived of a crown reluctantly accepted as the 
means of deliTerii^ the nation from die ^nlt 
which menaced it ? I neither know with what 
pretence they colour their in^lence, nor on what 
measures they rely for success ; X know only that 
they i^ve me no alarm. Froridence, which csdled 
me to reign, will preserve me for the glory and 
happiness of the empire; and in fhat Ahnighty 
arm which has hitherto defend^ me, I trust for 
confounding the projects of ipy foes*.' 

The Orlofis neglected nothing that might con* 
ciliate the guards ; presents softened thos^ whom 
promises failed to appease. The mutiny being sup« 
pressed, four-ond-twenty officers were arrested 



^ It Is cdrtaiii that Catherine thus expressed herseU^ 
even in the preseiioc of some of the disaffect^. 
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mod triedf and four foimd guilty and condemned t» 
death. Hieir pqnishment was, fay the mxpxesSf 
commuted into ezik ; pcevious to which, with a 
mow of inspiring d&e Russians with a dread of 
qpiominy, she caused tbeo^ to be d^aded, aad 
toourged by die exeeutiooer. 

Whik Catherine thus governed her subjects^ 
aiie cfispbyed to foreign courts the strength of her 
dutactexv Combining policy vndk firmnessi sh« 
found means to- sooth d^ most dangerous of thf 
devgy^ and to ste^the cabals, of the monks. The 
princess Dadikoff was recalled to court, iest her 
«iiterprises at Moscow might distuib the peace of 
the empire. Odart, whose treiacherous and con- 
riaual informations had rendered him odipu^ to 
Ae courtiers, was dismissed f^om the service of 
the empress, whose fame b^igan to spread throv^ 
Europe* The heakh of Paul Fetrovkch, whose 
promising qualities drew '^. eyes of the nation 
from the prison of Ivan, vras entirely re-establish- 
ed; and the Russians submit^ ta Ae yoke» 
from which diey had \ainly tried to escape. 

Ambition had not iti&ed in ike bosom of Cat 
therine the love of pleasure, bf which she sd^ 
t^^i to herself tl^e ^qurtii^rf,: b^ ani^s^tn^t 
was not suffered tp iut^l&ie. y^. ^m^A t^ 
empress applied herself^temately to eithcc with 
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^ual attentaoo^ and widi equal ardor. She as- 
mted at dxe deliberadooa of the council^ read the 
dispatches bom her embassadors^ dioUted> or vit^ 
her own hand minuted) the aoiweiis to be $ent» 
:|ad attended to the detail of their execution. Jea* 
lou^ of giprjy stjie pliced before her as models th^e 
ex;amples of those monarcfas who had) by their 
i^u^itriaus qualities and the grandeur of their ex* 
flP^tFf:^^^^ ^ lecoUection of their weaknesses.; 
and wi^ii the frailty of men^ merited^ as the friends 
and benefactors of their species, the praise and 
gratitvde of posterity. ' W^ should be constant 
in our plans/ sai4 she ; ' it is better to do amisSf 
tlisw to alter our pjarpose* None but fools are 
irresQhite/7--$uch were her favourite maxinjs. 

The war can;ie4 qn against Frederic* kin^; of 
Pru^a^ CQfi^uei^^ to sgitate Europe. B.U3sia had 
^^i^poated £r^9i,thj» fp^idahle leaguct and 3we- 
4m ^^ fotb^g ^ example. Feter had re- 
9^tf4, tft.Fred^rii? the territory of East Prussisij 
j^onqvu^red Ijy tb^ l^u^jap arms ; he had evep or- 
.4€Ke4 his. taro9i^ ^ fight as alUes under his £%- 
^▼Qurite h^rp,. It bgcan^e now iqcjpprtant to knov 
ffe^ JT^Ujtifqp th^ ^aj^erin^ w^iUd ^injf pro^ 
•tej a^jSf t; f^i^di^Q had been the^fipend ojf Peter, 
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garded at present wiA jealousy and distrust Tbe 
letters which had passed between these monarchs^ 
fell, on the death dF her husband, into the hands 
of Catherine. Frederic had been to Peter a' wise 
and generous fi)end ; his letters afibrded proofs 
of his prudence, his sagacity, and his concern for 
the real interests of the czar: they repeatedly 
admonished him to the restoration of domestic 
concord) and the re-establishnient of peace in the 
imperial family. Catherine, affected by the kind- 
ness and integrity of the writer^ shed tears of plea- 
sure on the perusal of these papers, and ratified 
the peace with Prussia and Denmark. • . 

WWle the empire enjoyed peace with fot^etgii 
powers, internal maladies fermented in its bosom, 
which neither the severity nor the clemency of 
the empress had yet been able wholly to eradicate;; 
the state of the finances, and the dictates of policy, 
forbade her to divert the attention of the public 
by brilliant novelties or successful enterpris^^ 
The administration of her estates, the advance- 
ment of commerce, the augmentation of the ma^ 
rine, and the revenues of the' riatioii, engrossed, 
by turns, her attention and care. * The necessity 
for economy was pressing and obvious | but the 
temper of Catherine, and the magnificence of her 
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^irit^ would not permit her to rau>un€e that 
oriental splendor, for which» since the conunence* 
meat of the reign of Elizabeth, the court of Pe- 
tersburg had been dbtinguished and famed: a 
splendor which, appeared the more necessary dur- 
ing a profound peace, and in an unsettled state of 
the empire, to attract and dazzle the eyes of the 
nation. 

Alter the business with her ministers was trans* 
a£ted« the empress would converse in private with 
Bestucheff and Munich : with the former she stu«« 
died politics and the affairs of Europe ^ while the 
latter consulted her respecting the execution of a 
plan, meditated during his exile in Siberia, for 
^ving the Turks from Constantinople ; a project 
wbich grati^ed her aq>iring temper, and which» 
thirty years aftervrards, was on the point of being 
effected. 

But in distant views of ambition or interest, the 
empress neglected not her domestic regulations: 
she studied the duties of a sovereign, and consi- 
dered herself as the mother of her people, whom 
die treated with confidence, and whose condition 
she ^meliorated. In her first manifesto (July 6th^ 
1763) on her accession to the throne, " We 
wish,'' saya ,s]|ie, \' to prove how far we merit the 
love of our people, for whose happiness we a#* 
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knowle()ge our Atone to be ^tJtXislted : ind 
solemnly promise on our Imperial word, to make 
in the empire such arrangements^ that die govern- 
liient may, widi an intrinsic force, support itself 
within proper and limited bounds ; each depart- 
ment of the state being prdvided with wholesome 
lat^, Sufficient to the presenration of order, at all 
times, and in all circumstances,'' &c. Agaih, m 
the ukause of the 29th of July, in the #ame Y^ar : 
■* Not only all that we hame or inajr hk^e, but-alst^ 
dtar life itself, we liare ilevdted to otor dear ebirt^ 
tiy. We ndue tiodurig on ouV^dwn iiccouxi^4 Hk^ 
^ive not 'ourseff ; but we h^ur -tfiii iffi )>a&8> 
vrith ^ diligence, fdr iihe ^lory ind hap^ss ^ 
cmr pedple.^ The tkffpMs Mtxtaif ^fothiMtb^ 
xnallttain justice : in pursuance o^ iliis tdst^^ 
tion, ^he banished for &e to Siberia, a mah ^ho 
had taken money for administering the dath of' 
sBlegiance, "and issued a sevei^ tiecree Jigainst 
bribery and extortion. She drew on this occfa-' 
sion a liotrible picture t>f ihe cofntptioh of tfie 
times ': *** If trtj ott^ h desirous xX an ofiSkie, 
he must pay for it ; if any one wishes to dtffelid 
himself from calumnj, it must kye ddne iiirfth 
thotiey* if any one >^uld ^htncfer ahoAet^ he 
'fat I hurates lii3 malice by bribes, tt this tnartner 
i^": ;he sacred courts df justice citivetted ifito 
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a market. The aits of chicane are practised to 
die oppression c^ the people i under the forma 
of k^Wy ivron^y interpreted^ ruin is brought upon 
the persons and families^ ev^n of those who aie 
rather deserving of sovereign complacency and 
fiivour." Wretdied is the nation to whom this 
portrait applies ! 

By an ukause^ dated MeseOw, October 1 Sth^ 
the ^x>lition of the secret*inquisition chancery 
was coafitmed : an honourable testinuMiy of tho 
advance of liberal iuiowledge. Catherine trusted 
to secmre die affection of her people by other 
means than the enc<luragement of spies and de* 
£»mers : superior to degrading fears| she confided 
her security to the magnanimity of her cpnducty 
and despised a pdiitical inquisiticm. This tourtf 
instituted by Peter L, teemed with the most dread-* 
f ui mischiefs : Cadierine decreed, that it *^ diould 
be now for ever abolished ; its acts brought intQ 
the senate, sealed up in the archives, and consign^ 
ed te eternal oblivion." High treason, and at- 
tempts against religion or the state, had b^en the 
primes subject to the jurisdiction of this tribunal^ 
but, gradually increa«ing in its power, it had etkm 
croached on the province of the orduury courts. 
Real state-crimes were, on its abdition^ so dis- 
tinctly defined, that malicious or sinister interpreta- 
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tioDS were no longer practicable^ while religious 
penalties were« with a wise policy, completely 
SttppressecL Among the abtises of the horrible 
institution anmhilated by the empress, imprison^- 
roent, and frequently execution, was the ccmi- 
mencement of the process. Regtlar modes of evi- 
dence were held inadequate to the nature of thi« 
mysterious tribunal : when the accuser failed in 
every kind of proof, the punishment of the knout 
was three several times inflicted upon him, after 
which lus declaration was admitted as legal : the 
accused, unless he rather chose to be thought 
guilty, had liberty to deErer his objections on the 
same terms. In this proceeding, which, when the 
judge wavered between the parties, was often t9^ 
peated, neither age, sex, nor station, were regard* 
ed : if the accuser brought forward some plausible 
pretence on which to ground his sdlegation, the 
accused had a yet more dreadful coercion to ui^ 
deigo. 

Catherine ordained that torture should fo more 
be used im the investigation of truth } and, with 
Frederic of Prussia, afibrded on this occasion ao 
example to Europe. Her criminal )aws breathe 
throughout a spirit mild and gende : if she made 
jao vows (like Elizabeth her predecessor) to avoid 
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^e Inflktioa of death, capital punishments were» 
during her long rei|n, very rare. 

The empress, by a manifesto, August, 1763, 

declared, that (xdonists should find welcome and 

sui^rtfyi Russia I -a tutelary chancery, for the 

protection of foreigners, was. accordingly in* 

stituted. Her next measure was to point out 

to them such districts, hitherto unoccupied, a* 

were prc^r for agriculture, with notices and 

distinctions respecting forest, arable, and mea«» 

dow-land, &C. ; what allotments bordered upon 

rivers, and what the fisheries might yield. But 

not merely for the purpose of agricultiure wer^ 

strangers encouraged, but also in the towns, at 

merchants, manufacturers, an^ artificers. The 

proclamation set. forth, ^< That any one destitute 

of money for the expences of his journey, should 

be forwarded at the charge of the crown, should 

receive a competent assistance on his arrival, and 

even, if necessary, receive an advance of capital^ 

free of interest for ten years,'* &c. All religious 

opinions, as a matter between the individual and 

his God, were tolerated^ An annual revenue of 

two hundred thousand rubles was at once granted 

to the tutelary chancery. Also, for colonists in 

the government of Astrakhan, a clergyman of every 
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^•ect, a pariA ckfk, a phyridaii) a suvgec^i am 
apothecaiy, &e« to be paUl by the cr0w«u 

On the pfoclamadon of tliese adyantages in 
-Gennany^ Aou8»kls locked to take possesskm of 
ihe promised land : families^ individual8» heggavs 
projectoiy, Ktevati, artificers, mectenics, ^i^ier 
^CKy and every age, crowded to die ports to Ibe 
wafted to Ae shores of the Volga and 'Sumara^ 
which aboBnded with beautiful and fertile tracts 
vf country. Prohibitions were at first issued by 
the petty princes of Germany, forbidding diese 
«mtgradon8 1 but the discontents ef the new set« 
tiers gave to them, as might' have been expected^ 
-o more important check. The total change dC 
climate, of hs^ts^ of language, and of ctt9tc»ns» 
Cannot fadl on these occasions to afford suSeienit 
subjects of discontent to the thoughtless and «an« 
^ine : to these may be added the 4dle atid the 
Yomantic, who, seeking to escape from labour o^ 
Irom lassitude, suffer in their disappointment un» 
avoidable disgust. The empress was in these 
measures, however well intended, probably to» 
precipitate : die population of a nation, under a 
wise and equitable government, will necessarily 
and gradually increase : ingenious Coreigners wiB 
Bkewiae, without compulsion or extraerdi|:iary 
efforts, resort to those countries where talents find 
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tiiOT tecbmp&tch, and whei« tfie hvf 'adbid to 
diem senility and protection. "But of this better 
mede of mukipl^fji^ her siAjeefs^ CaKtfaerine vaf 

neither ignonuit nor ne^igent. 

With similar rieMTS) the eftyptess, at' the pro* 
posal of general. B^sikoy, hvd die ibufidatvoinoy 
bo&i in Petersburg andatMoscoWi ^f the fbundik 
Bng and lying-in hospitals. She also founded at 
Petersburg the me£cinal college of. fbe em* 
pire, which 'was placed immediatefy wider ftet 
inspection. 

Amidst these regulations, she neglected not A^ 
study of a more important science, dhiat of hu$Mm 
tuaurey and of her own mind^ of vfia^ she ttiAf 
appreciated die powers and resources* In a eon^ 
fidential conversa^n widi die miniiter of Ftancej 
she reqmred eJF him his? opinion respecting the 
dpration of a peace, reeehdy concluded between 
Austria and Prussia.* The niinistef replied, < diat 
die exhaustion of the people, and the wisdom of 
the soverdgns, seemed to promise a long tranquil* 
Kty ;' but added, with a compliment to her saga* 
city, *diat she, who by her forces could dkect them 
at will, was better enabled to appreciate the poli^ 
deal systems of the courts of Europe.* < You 
think dien,' said Catherine, assuming an air of 
kumiHty, < that Europe at|>resent has its alledtkni 
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fixed on mtp and that I am not without weight ill 
die foreign courts/ The embassadory of courseyre^ 
plied in the affirmative. The empress having listen-* 
ed to him with apparent pleasure^ exclaimed with 
Sigaitff ' I do indeed believe tb^t Russia merits 
attention* I have the finest army in the world. I 
am short of money, it is true^ but shall be abund* 
antly provided within a few years. If i gave the 
reins to my inclination, my taste is for war rather 
Uian for peace.; but reason, justice, and humanitjjr 
restrain me. Tet I will not, like the empress 
EBzabeth, allow myself to be f tossed to make 
war. Whenever it shall prove for my advantage, 
I will assuredly enter upon it $ but never through 
complaisance to others.' To this she added, *that^ 
till after five years, the world could, not properly 
judge of her character ; that period it would at 
least require to reduce the empire to order, and 
to reap the fruit of her cares. In the mean time^ 
she should act Cowards all the princes in Europe 
like a finished coquette.' These expressions^ 
which the minister imputed to vanityj were lite-^ 
rally true. M. de Breteuil ventured not to r^Iy 
but by a flattering compliment. 

The first trial made by Catherine of her in* 
tere^, was in favour of Biren, to whom, though 
t}ic deafoiler of his son^ she forced the king of 
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Poland to give the inyestitttre of Courland. Sa-> 
tisfied with this docility* she employed her me^si^ 
tion« though with unequal success, between AuSi- 
tria and Prussia, to induce them to withdraw 
their troops from .the domicuons of the Polish 
Monarch. 

Frederic courted the friendship of Catherine, 
.aware of its advantages, by the most flattering at- 
tentions. He presented to her the order of the 
black eagle, which she accepted graciously, and 
condescended to wear : this had been among the 
crimes imputed to her husband ; but what might 
be thought a weakness in him, was, in his suo- 
tceissor, a proof of her power. 

Less apprehensive of foreign powers than of 

-internal adversaries, the czarina neglected nothing 

that mi|^t attach to her her f^ibjects : generous 

^both from temper and policy, she was even pro^* 

digal in bounty, with a view of augmenting the 

number of her dependents ; but her fears at times 

viisguided her choice. To the friends of the d^ 

ceased czar she shewed lenity, granting liberty to 

Gudovitch, to VolkofF, and to MilganofF; on the 

two latter she bestowed offices and favour. Gu^ 

dovitch, with a noble pride, refused to avail hinv» 

.self of her liberality^ and would accept nothii^ 

irom her band. 
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Iledecdons on the ftite of Pebr, iridi die re* 
1>etkion of petty compirades, kept the nwoA of 
Cadierifle in petpetnsil diftifMtttde, whidi, from 
the necessity of dissembluig, she pethaps felt but 
tte more deeply. The arrogance of Gregory Or^- 
loflF, with the jealousy of the court, afibrdcfd t4> 
Aer another source of zmAe^ : the petulance of 
lite favourite, by the di^^st which it iiispifed^ 
%ept from her presence msti idbe tnost disdnguidi^ 
«d for then* birth atid statkm : she foond herseif 
%iirroimded only by scMier^^ who, wi& rough tmd 
•vneoudi manner^, abused iltetr apposed rights t«> 
"her fkf Gdt and gratil^e. It was n^t thdr Ipasit 
services for which ^ ^^ ps^yisg ^^5 but fsr 
^A63e they itoight sftiB affford her^ 3ler boamies 
%erfed'b<it to shslrpen tifefr Capacity airf iiKteaife 
ISteir intolence* Ashamed of llie ^fereftce M4^h 
lier situation eictorted Ifrom her, she would some>- 
titties ascribe to these men qnalkies t^rbich bc^ 
longed not to Aem. * Hie nf^6 I !ead>' she would 
Tsay, * stitrounded by people of «o ^ucaticm, fc 
'ftr flrom agreeable 5 yet to these men I owe whsrt 
? am. They have courage 'and pTcJkaty, and ^rfU 
Isot, I am sure, betray nle*' Sttc^ ar^ the -dactifie^ 
"Vhich ambition eisJacts; freedom, qdot, rndew 
fyendence,. and the social afiections, are die xhht^ 
tions offered at its shrine. 
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Pttoiii '1^8, dffiong cbis mag^ bct^ the only 
man distinguished by courtesy of manners^ and 
eultiviitito of miad ^ yet Ms was Vut a 'secondsiry 
kifluencfe. Intent tm ewittcshisig his snrisltDcaii&sSit 
system^ he Belied every boMGCon fdY displaying i€» 
advantages : obserriag the mind ofGtAemvt dis-* 
q^iefted by 2iBtm, lie cohdaiv^d tA#: tabthmt &-: 
T^yUrable Tdr ^te^sing Ms ^pkstu . ollf tor bggiataAsff 
ijie evils insepat^bl^ tttrtk ^n ^KorpziiBikif Md tii« 
dangers ^hi<$h h^snaiied^lier on et^ery sidet he m^ 
tt^irt^ an ^tpeiUmi for tbs rtmchM of thdce. 
Tisiiti^9/to t#l^ioh la fidse ddicxcy.iDnly voddio^ 
duce her to object* . ^ 

itt ih^ p!k)e^&&d %o {faint in gtcH^njg eotodrs 
ki6 ^Wtttieik iftlfid^0S,>g(4de lie inbfaonfed ii^r ti«> 
Mttiit %h&m pb^(f^^ ^9iddh temp&ig tive ombiiioir 
€S >ttii$ ^id pt€«ender) a& often ptoved £tt)d to 

, l9ie(r ]^069i»»(>^/ ^ Msdce a sadifite,' vatd he, < x£ 
^ sfbj&b'ta^ cohtrcfl. Cnsatfe a fixed said peri 
maneiifi: ^otrndl which ^all lecure to you tfa^ 
&1>'6ttie^ RcMdttnce for youi-setf iaisd your snc4 
cessors the pcr^r of depri^ririg at ipicasore the 
Ambers -of rthi^t nugilst hody. DddS)?^ that ta 
^tek ipeer^ alone titeir ctodttcft: alMtlkdr {>riv9eg89 

^ shaai'bestftft^ffed. ¥r($sifttt^lntoimttkele«aeatf 
Mii«s sln(R %e^Q|$t«ed, Ih6 ^flfisms 4}y ^srfai^ih you 
obtained die ci^own wiU be remefift^^d V^ mc^^ 
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whik it IS saen diat by juadce you are detenmned 
topretenreit.' 

The empressy daxzled by the plausibility and 
ttoreky of a project ^iHiich appeared to promise 
co ncili a t km and renowoi lost sight at the moment 
of the mischiefs with which at teemed. The im^ 
•cries of die people had little prospect of allevia* 
tiooy in escdiangiDg one soTereign, active and en- 
lightened, for twenty or thirty tyrants, chosen 
from a priTJIeged order, amenable to no authority^ 
md i m li mitcd in diw Jurisdiction. The despotism 
of a hoif b wmt terrible, because more per- 
manent^ than that of an individual. 

Catherine having charged Panin to comnuthia 
iboiii^ts to paper, he lost no time in obeying h^i 
while, in order the more effectually to secure hia 
interest, he placed at the head eS those of whotu 
die senate was to be composed the name of the^ 
£nrourite. Orloff, flattered by this distinction, 
demanded time for consideration, and, in the in^ 
terval, imparted die plan to B^tucheff« Senttble 
of the value of a power which he' had long di- 
rected, Bestucheff took die alarm, and, with 
an^<^9 represented to the empress the perils 
which threatened the measure proposed by Pa-« 
nin : he conjorediber not to expose herself to % 
4ong frcypentaace by dividing^ «n authority so 
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dtorly earned ; which, if lost for an instamf» 
would never be regained. Catherine perceived 
the prudence of this counsel^ which she pro- 
mised to observe. On his next appearance be* 
fore her, Panin found her mind determined ; she 
did justice to his zeal, praised his sagacity, but 
declined to avail herself of it. The minister^ 
cruelly mortified by this overthrow of his hopes, 
gave vent, among his friends, to his disgust. * If/ 
said he, rashly, ' the empress is determined to 
rule alone, you will see we shall make of it a sad 
reign.* 

Panin was not long in discovering to whom he 
owed his defeat, nor in finding an opportunity to 
retaliate upon his adversary. Bestuchefi> obsenr* 
ing the influence of OtloflF, which Catherine no 
longer attempted to conceal, artfully insinuated to 
the favourite, with a view of rendering himself 
yet more necessary, the ple^isure he should feel in 
beholding him ascend the throne. ' It is to no 
purpose,* said he to him, < that the empress giveis 
you her heart, while she withholds from you her 
hand.* He went on to represent to him his claims 
to her affection, and his rights to her gratitud^^ 
with the propriety and practicability of the mea- 
sure he proposed, concluding by an offer of Ms 
services in diis delicate negociationj on condltioi) 
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of bemg lefi; to pursue his own measjir^s, while L^ 
tbe favouQte sJiouU afiect ignorance of his pro- ^ |^ 
ceediiigs. Qrlpff lisjt^];;Led to the aged chancello]: ;^ 
wkb profound atteatipn^ a^pted with facility his 
aiobitious proj.ect8^ embraced him coixlially, and 
pcomiaed a^ implicit compliance with his desiijes. 
On the a^me d^y^ BestuchefFj, discoursing with 
theempr^sSft axtfuUy sounded her upon th& sub- n 
tect AJGter some, h^esitatipn, Cadierinie replied^ ^t- 
ih^^ nptwith^standing her ir^liii^ioiis might fa- 
wm% hia pi:opoaid| al^e qould apt precipitately re- 
solve on a step so hazardous and important^ and 
/whichj Ij^Y^yer ?iXtempted,. cqu14 scarcely, fai,! of 
WWS. y^^^ <9 ^'^ eppixe, Respeain^ die 
tfk^aw, 0$, effof^An^ hi§. pl^p, Bes.tucheff engaged 
,to be. hiw^y »e$|Q;is^l(|, Y^^ith thjiS vievc^ he 
^piposed a p«titfp»* in t;h$ name of the nation, 
vx iijfbich^ a^t^r 4wfying/^A pompous ^ 
pAythe qualities and yiriu^s pf the empress^, ^ith 
the happiij^B^ and ^lpi:y dew.ed. from. them, to bejr 
pepple, l^^tp^cl^e^ qi| the ini^rm constitution of 
the ap]^ai;^nt heiif,, ^4 die con^equei^t disquietude 
of th.^ mifil'^ Qopiuring Ca^theriAe to piye.tp h^ 
Wbi^^ts ^n additipV^l tes^iippny of \er affect^on^ 

Vy taMnff ^ ?W^i*ji ajnd sasrificip^.tg thm^^ 
l^fr px?iliberty. 
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ttd to promou iikem, be began by ptoppsii^ p^c^ 
Ivan^ but too veil awace of hh rejectipiu Ca^ 
dieriney aflEbcting tf> approve of tbe plani yet fear* 
£uL of precipitate moasures, caiAsed {van to be r#>» 
mofved from ScUiuselkurg» aiid lodged in. a mov 
naatery not far fcom Archangel^ whei;e he waa a| 
first treated wilk t(te b^ni^rs due to (u^ bji^ i 
but, as if to inciea^ bis. Bm%^ of ^ nii^ery o^ 
lutt dealiAy, be was 9f»P«^ cainrij^ b$^9k i^. 4eqr#t 
to his dungeon* 

What bad been foi^aeen by d^ cha^c^or failed 
9ot to happen : tks petidoo on h^mg presented, ta 
the ciei^yf was eagerly signed by twelve l^ppsx 
previously gained over^ wbp at tb^ sa^noe tjig^e ob« 
jected to Ivan : i^e princef it waiS alkg^> pve« 
suming on bis births might pjietecid tQ alM^ PH 
his own rights^ and, affecting kidepend^i^c^ pf I^ 
benefactress, punish her for her bonnty. Her 
majesty was therefore requested to select from 
among her subjects him whom she should con- 
ceive worthy of participating in her throne. Many 
of the general officers subscribed to the sentiments 
of the bishops-; and, but for the dexterity of Pa- 
nin, the courage of Razumoffsky, and the chan- 
cellor Vorontzoff, Orlo^ hM b^eja ?poj)^or of 
Russia. These courtiers combined to dissuade 
Catherine from the projected union^ as not less 
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dangerous than humiliating. The hetman u 
on this occasion the frankness and earnestness 
which his station, his fortune, and hill senacesi 
authorised. Vorontzoff, at the feet of the en^ 
press, implored her not to form a connection 
teeming with the most perilous consequences.' 
Catherine, pretending surprise, after thanking her 
counsdlors for their friendship and courage, as* 
sured them, that the measure they deprecated had 
never entered her mind ; that it was without her 
knowledge an intrigue so odious had been carried 
otif of which Bestucheff was the sole conductori. 
and who should assuredly feel her resentment* 
Nevertheless, she reproved not with too great se- 
verity a man m^o had sought but to flatter her 
inclinations, and whose humours she conceived it 
jiecessary to indulge. 

C Concluded in the next volume.) 
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